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SOME  COMMENTS  OF  THE  MOTION-PICTURE  COMMITTEE 

OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION, 

THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

"GRAND  ILLUSION" 


'Very  worth-while;  could  be  made  the  basis  of  valuable  discussion." 

*  *  # 

'One  of  the  finest  treatments  of  the  war  theme — restraint  and  subtlety  used  perfectly. 


"It  is  fine.    It  shows  how  war  makes  fundamentally  fine  people  act  like  beings  of  quite 
a  different  kind." 


"It  is  very  human.    It  omits  the  horrors  of  war.  It  is  a  study  in  psychology.  It  does  not 
embrace  the  'devil  theory'  of  history." 


"This  film  portrays  the  bonds  of  sympathy  and  good  felloivship  that  exists  among  soldiers 
and  citizens  of  enemy  countries.  It  does  make  for  peace  in  that  we  see  little  desire  on  the 
part  of  either  enemy  to  injure  the  other." 


"Grand  Illusion"  is  the  best  World-War  motion  picture  yet  made,  more  truthful  than 
any  other,  more  intimately  revealing  human  nature,  and  nobler  in  spirit.  This  is  a  picture 
that  does  not  minimize  the  brutalities  of  war,  and  yet  it  has  an  infinite  sympathy  and  tender- 
ness that  one  feels  as  he  does  the  overtones  in  music,  so  that  it  is  quite  true  to  say  that  Grand 
Illusion  has  soul.  The  basic  thought  seems  to  be  that  in  all  human  nature  there  is  a  common 
denominator  that  makes  all  persons  of  all  races  much  alike  at  heart.  The  story  is  full  of 
dramatic  incidents,  all  of  them  reflecting  the  inner  nature  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the 
action,  those  persons  not  being  shown  as  heroes  or  as  villains  but  as  ordinary  mortals  waver- 
ing belewen  conflicting  motives.  The  camera  has  selected  unusual  and  picturesque  scenes 
as  background,  and,  somehow,  {he  pictures  hare  a  refreshing  novelty.  It  will  do  anyone  good 
to  see  such  an  excellent  production.  The  film  made  a  distinct  impression,  and  I  recommend 
it  highly." 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  DISCUSSION  AND 
APPRECIATION  OF  THE  PHOTOPLAY 

GRAND  ILLUSION 


FOREWORD 

Photoplay  appreciation,  where  it  has  won  for  itself  a  recognized  and 
accepted  place  in  the  curriculum  of  our  schools,  is  generally  regarded 
as  part  of  the  work  in  English.  While  it  is  true  that  the  vividness  of 
screen  presentation  frequently  stimulates  oral  and  written  expression 
by  pupils  who  are  generally  shy  and  inarticulate,  and  in  this  way  adds 
to  their  use  of  the  English  language,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
many  contemporary  films  playing  in  the  theatres  are  packed  with  deep 
social  significance.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  many  foreign  films  are 
extremely  valuable  in  connection  with  foreign  language  work.  In  this 
connection  the  study  of  foreign  languages  is  interpreted  not  only  in 
the  narrow  sense  of  word  study,  but  in  the  broader  significance  of  the 
study  and  appreciation  of  a  culture  and  a  people.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  Guide  may  prove  helpful  to  teachers  who  wish  to  utilize  GRAND 
ILLUSION  in  this  way. 


I.  GENERAL  CONCEPTS  BASIC  TO  LANGUAGE 

From  the  point  of  view  of  language  work,  it  is  significant  that  the 
French  and  German  officers  speak  English.  A  consideration  of  this 
will  lead  to  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  most  educated  Europeans 
speak  several  languages.  How  about  Americans?  What  explanation 
can  be  found  for  the  language  condition  existing  among  them? 

Marechal,  a  Frenchman,  learns  German.  Under  what  circumstances? 
WJiat  does  he  himself  have  to  say  about  it?  What  is  the  importance 
of  the  child  Lotte  in  this  respect? 
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How  many  women  are  in  this  scene? 
What  news  "stopped  the  show"?  What 
makes  the  scene  cinematically  effective? 


Jean  Gabin  has  been  called  "the  French 
Spencer  Tracy."  Compare  him  in  this 
scene  with   Tracy   in  a  similar  scene. 


II.  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FRENCH  CLASSES 

Trouvez-vous  de  Boeldieu  un  vrai  Frangais  typique?  Characterisez- 
le  avec  quatre  adjectifs,  en  faisant  allusion  a  l'incident  du  film  qui 
en  Justine  chacun. 

Que  pensez-vous  de  la  revue?  Pourquoi  l'a-t-on  permise?  Comment 
est-elle  terminee? 

Reconstruisez  la  vie  d'avant-guerre  du  Capitaine  de  Boeldieu,  du 
lieutenant  Marechal,  du  lieutenant  Rosenthal. 

Pouvez-vous  chanter  Le  Petit  Navire?  La  Marseillaise?  D'autre 
chanson  frangaise?  Expliquez  1' importance  historique  de  la  Mar- 
seillaise. 

Discutez  les  coutumes  francaises  de  Noel  qu'on  voit  dans  le  film. 
Comparez-les  avec  nos  coutumes  americaines. 

De  Boeldieu  dit:  "Je  dis  Vous' a  ma  mere  etamafemme."  Laclasse 
discutera  l'usage  frangais  a  cet  egard.  Comparez  aux  notres,  a  celles 
des  Quakers. 

Un  journal  frangais  ecrit:  "La  puissance  d'un  Renoir  voisine  parfois 
celle  d'un  Balzac."  Expliquez  ce  que  cela  veut  dire.  Etes-vous 
d'accord  avec  l'auteur? 

Quels  autres  films  frangais  avez-vous  vus? 

III.  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  GERMAN  CLASSES 

Deutschland  wird  haeufig  als  Heimat  des  Militarismus  angesehen. 
Von  diesem  Standpunkt  aus,  was  halten  Sie  von  dem  Major  von 
Rauffenstein?    von  Arthur? 
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Der  Kapitaen  sagt:  "Ich  weiss  wie  man  eine  so  zusammengewuerfelte 
Bande  in  Ordnung  haelt.  Ich  war  ja  schliesslish  Oberlehrer. "  Was 
koennen  Sie  ueber  deutsche  Schulen  im  Jahre  1914  berichten?  Wie 
sind  sie  mit  den  heutigen  deutschen  Schulen  und  mit  den  amerikanisch- 
en  Schulen  zu  vergleichen? 

Kennen  Sie  die  deutschen  Volkslieder,  die  in  dem  Film  vorkommen? 
Welche  andere  deutsche  Volkslieder  kennen  Sie?  Besprechen  Sie  die 
Rolle  des  Volksliedes  in  dem  Kulturleben  der  Deutschen. 


IV.  FOR  SOCIAL  STUDIES  CLASSES 

Discuss  the  significance  of  the  title  of  the  picture.  What  is  the 
"grand  illusion"?  How  is  this  point  of  view  brought  out  in  the  film? 
Does  the  world  today  agree  with  this  point  of  view?  Explain  by 
specific  references,  as  far  as  possible. 

Compare  the  situation  of  the  two  French  soldiers  in  the  German 
home  with  the  situation  of  American  soldiers  in  France  during  the 
World  War,  1914-1918;  with  American  soldiers  in  the  Army  of  Occu- 
pation in  Germany  after  the  War.  What  were  American  army  regu- 
lations about  fraternizing? 

Discuss  the  choice  of  Switzerland  as  the  scene  of  the  final  escape  of 
the  two  Frenchmen.  What  historical  events  make  this  a  logical  choice? 

At  the  end  of  the  picture  Rosenthal  says:  "You  can't  see  a  frontier. 
It's  one  of  man's  inventions.  Nature  ignores  it."  Discuss  this  in  the 
light  of  the  present  European  situation. 


Discuss  the  types  of  cliaracters  shown. 
Do  you  consider  the  players  well  cast? 


From  the  point  of  view  of  direction,  dis- 
cuss the  significance  of  this  scene. 
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Discuss    the    relationship    between    the 
French  officer  and  the  German  officer. 


Elsa    (Dita  Parlo)    has   said   that   the 
table  is  too  big.    What  does  she  say  here? 


How  does  the  conduct  of  German  officers,  soldiers,  and  civilians 
compare  with  the  reports  we  got  about  them  during  the  War?  (Such 
leading  questions  may  well  open  up  the  whole  question  of  propaganda, 
not  only  during  the  War,  but  also  today,  through  press,  radio,  motion 
pictures,  etc.) 

Hitler  has  banned  this  film  in  Germany  and  Austria.  Why  is  it  not 
banned  in  the  United  States? 

V.  MOTION -PICTURE  APPRECIATION 

What  type  picture  is  GRAND  ILLUSION?  Would  you  consider 
it  primarily  a  picture  in  which  the  main  interest  is  in  history?-  In 
action?    psychology?    plot?    Or  elsewhere? 

Are  the  characters  as  drawn  lifelike  and  real?  Is  the  acting  satisfy- 
ing?    intelligent? 

Is  the  film  well-directed?  In  this  connection,  discuss  such  touches 
as  Von  Rauffenstein's  plant,  de  Boeldieu's  white  gloves,  the  Professor's 
translation  of  Pindar. 

How  would  you  characterize  the  use  of  music  in  GRAND  ILLU- 
SION? Compare  in  this  respect  with  such  films  as  Mayerling,  Beethoven, 
Moonlight  Sonata. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  plot  structure,  what  elements  of  humor 
are  introduced?   How  significant  and  successful  are  they? 

Compare  GRAND  ILLUSION  with  other  war  films,  such  as  .1// 
Quiet  on  the  Western  Front,  Spanish  Earth,  Journey's  End,  Potemkin. 

GRAND  ILLUSION  received  a  prize  as  the  most  artistic  film  of 
the  year.    How  can  you  justify  and  explain  the  award? 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  APPRECIATION  OF 
THE  PHOTOPLAY  BASED  ON  KIPLING'S 

GUNGA    DIN 

PART  I:  BEFORE  SEEING  THE  PICTURE 

India  and  Its  People — India  does  not  exist  as  a  single  country,  nor 
are  its  people  a  single  people.  A  great  number  of  different  race 
stocks,  with  altogether  opposing  views  of  government  and  of 
religion,  and  with  utterly  different  customs  and  traditions,  speak 
over  222  different  languages.  India,  about  as  large  as  Europe,  and 
far  more  diversified  in  population,  has  nearly  320,000,000  inhabi- 
tants, one-fifth  of  all  the  human  race!  It  has  no  unity  of  climate, 
scenery,  customs,  costumes,  religion,  language,  government,  or  race. 
Thickly  inhabited  from  the  most  ancient  times,  the  land  has  been 
over-run  by  invasion  upon  invasion,  all  inroads  of  new  peoples 
leaving  new  divisions  of  race  and  caste. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  history  of  India  falls  into  three  great 
periods : 

1.  The  Hindu  Period,  2000  B.C.  to  1000  A.D. 

2.  The  Mohammedan  Period,  1000  A.D.  to  1757. 

3.  The  European  Period,  1757  to  the  present. 

Buddha — Over  500  years  before  the  Christian  Era  there  appeared 
Prince  Siddhartha,  or  the  Buddha,  a  native  Prince  born  to  wealth 
and  luxury.  Failing  to  find  satisfaction  in  the  lighter  pleasures  of 
life  he  became  a  wanderer  and  beggar,  searching  for  truth.  After 
ten  years  of  humble  life  and  long  meditation  under  the  sacred 
Bo-tree,  he  spent  some  forty  years  in  teaching  kindness  and  good 
will.  He  founded  a  religion  that  is  now  held  by  more  than 
150,000,000  human  beings. 

Read  Edwin  Arnold's  long  poem,  The  Light  of  Asia,  a  delightful 
account  of  the  life  and  the  teachings  of  Prince  Siddhartha,  or 
Gautama,  the  Buddha. 

Shah  Jahan — Shah  Jahan,  who  became  Mogul  Emperor  at  Delhi  in 
1627,  built  what  many  persons  believe  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
building  in  the  world,  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra.  This  dream  of 
marble,  jewels,  and  alabaster  stands  on  a  high  terrace  in  the  midst 
of  a  garden  with  many  trees,  and  just  before  a  reflecting  pool  that 
gloriously  magnifies  its  beauty.  Around  it  four  slender  minarets 
lift  toward  the  sky.  The  Taj  Mahal  is  a  monument  of  love,  for 
Shah  Jahan  erected  it  in  memory  of  his  lovely  wife,  Mumtaz  Mahal, 
demanding  that  she  be  honored  by  the  most  beautiful  design  that 
men  could  fashion. 

Shah  Jahan  also  erected  the  Pearl  Mosque  at  Agra,  and  the 
Great  Mosque  at  Delhi,  and  two  other  superbly  beautiful  structures ; 
and  he  made  the  costly  Peacock  Throne,  set  with  diamonds,  rubies, 
pearls,  emeralds,  sapphires,  and  other  precious  stones. 
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How  much  of  the  story  is 

owed  in  this  picture?  Who  are  the 


persons  i 


What 


objects 


grip  the  onlooker's  attention?  What 

has  been  done  to  give  the  picture 

verisimilitude? 


Who  are  all  the  persons  in  this 
scene?  How  do  they  show  their 
individual  characteristics?  What  is 
the  place?  What  is  the  importance 
of  the  many  objects  shown  in  the 
background? 


Read  Richard  Halliburton's  Royal  Road  to  Romance,  for  a 
description  of  the  Taj  Mahal. 

Europe  in  India — Led  by  love  of  exploration  and  desire  to  obtain 
the  spices,  calicos,  silks,  and  diamonds  of  the  Orient,  the  Portuguese 
went  to  India  in  1498,  and  the  Dutch  somewhat  later.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth established  the  East  India  Company  in  1600,  and  English 
traders  at  once  began  to  rival  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch.  For 
the  purposes  of  trade,  adventurous  British  founded  Madras  and 
Calcutta,  and  gained  Bombay  from  the  Portuguese. 

In  1683  the  French  founded  Pondicherry  122  miles  south  of 
Madras.  Thus  three  rival  European  powers  came  to  obtain  the 
wealth  of  India  at  a  time  when  the  Mogul  Empire  was  moving 
toward  its  dissolution.  In  1739  the  Persians  sacked  Delhi  and 
carried  away  the  Peacock  Throne.  Rival  native  princes  fought  one 
another  for  power.  On  the  coasts  the  European  nations  likewise 
struggled  for  advantage. 

Lord  Clive — In  1743  an  eighteen-year-old  boy,  Robert  Clive,  went 
from  England  to  Madras  to  become  a  "writer"  or  clerk  for  the  East 
India  Company.  In  1746,  when  the  French  took  Madras,  they 
imprisoned  Clive.  The  youth  escaped,  and  in  the  next  few  years, 
having  become  an  ensign  in  the  British  forces,  so  distinguished 
himself  by  bravery  that  he  rose  to  command,  defeated  his  opponents, 
and  led  to  the  establishment  of  English  power  and  influence  in 
southern  India. 

Having  gone  back  to  England,  Clive,  a  highly  honored  man, 
returned  to  India  in  1756,  rescued  Calcutta  from  the  natives  who 
had  taken  it,  and  in  1757,  in  the  Battle  of  Plassey,  with  only  3,000 
men,  defeated  a  native  force  of  68,000,  and  won  all  of  Bengal  for 
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the  English.  By  1765  Robert  Clive  placed  the  East  India  Company  in 
control  of  30,000,000  people,  and  firmly  established  the  empire  of 
British  India. 

1.  Read  Lord  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Lord  Clive,  a  strikingly 
picturesque  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  genius  who  gave 
India  to  the  British. 

2.  Consult  Clive,  by  R.  J.  Minney. 

Warren  Hastings — In  1750  another  eighteen-year-old  boy,  Warren 
Hastings,  went  to  India  also  as  a  "writer"  for  the  East  India 
Company.  The  young  clerk  showed  such  ability  and  such  a  spirit 
of  reform  that  ultimately  he  became  Governor  General.  After 
his  return  to  England  in  1784  he  was  charged  with  dishonest  and 
oppressive  acts,  and  endured  a  trial  that  lasted  over  seven  years. 
He  gained  acquittal  and  full  restoration  to  public  favor.  Warren 
Hastings  developed  education  in  India,  advanced  business  interests 
and  established  British  law  as  all-powerful  in  the  land. 

1.  Read  Lord  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings,  a  clear 
and  interesting  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  great  adminis- 
trator. 

2.  Read  Edmund  Burke's  speeches  against  Hastings. 

Sir  Henry  Lawrence — Unstinted  hero-worship  has  always  been 
given  to  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  who  served  with  such  good  will  for 
natives  and  for  the  British  alike  that  he  won  high  respect.  Only 
seventeen  years  old  when  he  began  military  service  in  India  he 
quickly  developed  the  highest  administrative  powers,  everywhere 
showing  ability  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  and  to  manage  the 
most  unruly  forces.     At  the  same  time  he  displayed  remarkable 


What  do  group  scenes  like  this  do 

for  a  motion  picture?    Why   is   it 

fitting  to  show  such  rugged  rocks, 

and  such  barren  landscape? 


What  do  these  men  represent? 
What  part  in  the  story  do  they 
take?  What  have  such  men  done  in 
the  history  of  England  and  India? 
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What  do  the  scenes  in  the  Temple 
of  Kali  do  for  "Gunga  Din"?  What 
are  atmospheric  effects?  What  is 
the  history  of  Kali  and  the  Thugs? 


Why  are  all  the  persons  in  tense 
attitudes?  What  is  happening?  How 
do  directors  give  "life"  to  motion 
pictures? 


strategical  skill.  In  the  Afghan  and  the  Sikh  Wars,  and  in  helping 
to  fight  a  way  through  the  Khyber  Pass,  he  showed  himself  a  great 
soldier.  If  his  advice  could  have  been  taken  there  might  have  been 
no  Indian  Mutiny.  As  it  was,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  bravely  de- 
fended Lucknow  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mutiny,  and  met  death 
while  in  battle. 

Consult  A  History  of  India  for  High  Schools,  by  E.  Marsden 
and  H.  Sharp. 

The  Indian  Mutiny — The  terrible  events  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  of 
1857  form  a  story  of  epic  power  and  tragic  intensity.  Those  events, 
with  almost  unequalled  suffering,  brought  grief  to  all  England, 
but  the  stories  of  British  heroism  thrilled  the  entire  world. 

Angered  by  having  to  use  grease  on  cartridges,  an  offence 
against  Hindu  religious  beliefs,  and  over-confident  of  its  own  power, 
the  Army  of  Bengal  mutinied.  After  a  preliminary  slaughter  of 
British  at  Meerut,  the  rebelling  sepoys  took  Delhi  and  much  of  its 
military  supplies.  They  captured  Cawnpore,  and,  in  violation  of 
solemn  agreements  guaranteeing  safety  for  the  British  who  sur- 
rendered, the  fierce  natives  killed  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  rebel  forces  then  besieged  Lucknow  from  June  30  to  Nov- 
ember 17.  After  a  most  heroic  defence,  the  British  who  remained 
alive  rejoiced  to  hear  the  bagpipes  of  a  rescuing  British  force  under 
Sir  Colin  Campbell.  After  frightful  experiences  the  determined 
British,  aided  by  faithful  natives,  re-captured  Delhi  and  other 
places,  and  brought  the  Great  Mutiny  to  a  close. 

The  result  was  that  the  British  Crown  took  the  place  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  came  into  power  over  India. 

1.  Read  John  G.  Whittier's  poem,  The  Pipes  at  Lucknow. 

2.  Read  Alfred  Tennyson's  poem,  The  Defence  of  Lucknow. 
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Kali  and  the  Thugs — Kali,  terrible  goddess  of  assassination  and 
death,  is  the  most  frightful  of  all  the  many  strange  deities  wor- 
shiped in  any  period  of  the  history  of  India.  Black,  four-armed, 
three-eyed,  horrible,  the  image  of  Kali,  with  blood-stained  hands 
and  face,  and  uncombed  hair,  holds  in  one  hand  a  knife,  in  another 
a  man's  head,  in  a  third  a  dish,  and  holds  the  fourth  hand  ready 
to  grasp  a  victim.  Around  her  neck  she  wears  a  necklace  made  up 
of  skulls ;  she  has  a  belt  of  snakes  and  human  hands  and  tongues, 
and  wears  ear-rings  that  represent  dead  bodies.  Her  worshipers 
believe  that  she  demands  sacrifices,  flowing  blood,  and  constant 
murder  of  human  beings,  and  that  she  delights  in  sudden  and 
secret  assassination. 

Sworn  by  the  most  binding  oaths  to  commit  murder  as  an 
honor  to  Kali,  the  religious  organization  whose  members  were 
known  as  "Thugs"  brought  terror  and  death  to  people  in  India 
between  the  thirteenth  and  the  ninetenth  centuries.  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  Governor-General  of  India,  1827-1835,  used  the  sternest 
measures  in  putting  down  this  terrible  brotherhood  of  sudden 
and  mysterious  death.  With  fearless  display  of  authority,  he 
imprisoned  1,562  Thugs,  hanged  382  for  murder,  and  imprisoned 
for  life  or  exiled  from  India  986  others.  In  passing,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  with  the  same  fearlessness  of  native  anger,  Lord 
Bentinck  forbade  the  burning  of  widows  with  the  bodies  of  their 
husbands,  a  custom  that  had  existed  for  two  thousand  years.  With 
the  same  insistence  he  also  made  English  the  common  language 
of  the  schools  in  India. 

The  Thugs,  in  effect,  were  members  of  an  utterly  dangerous 
secret  society  that  had  its  own  private  language,  and  its  own  secret 
system  of  signals.  They  disguised  themselves  as  ordinary  travelers, 
or  as  pilgrims,  or  mingled  with  others  under  any  garb.  They  carried 
small  pickaxes  with  which  they  dug  graves  for  those  whom  they 


Why  is  comedy  usually  a  part  of 

such   motion   pictures    as    "Gunga 

Din"?  Give  illustrations. 


How  much  social  life  appears  in 
Gunga  Din?  How  does  such  life 
affect  the  story?    Who  are  shown? 
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What  happens  immediately  after 
this  action?  Who  is  the  native? 
What  characteristics  does  he  show 
in  this  scene?  What  makes  this 
scene  and  those  that  follow  intense- 
ly dramatic? 


Does  "Gunga  Din"  end  in  tragedy, 
or  in  comedy,  or  in  both  tragedy 
and  comedy?  How  do  scenes  like 
this  provide  dramatic  relief?  Why 
is  such  relief  a  means  of  intensify- 
ing drama? 


planned  to  kill,  and  light  cloths  with  which  they  strangled  their 
victims,  whom  they  attacked  suddenly  from  behind.  No  one  knew 
when  he  might  be  attacked  by  these  secret  murderers. 

1.  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  Assassins  of  Mt.  Lebanon 
in  Syria  read  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle's  novel,  Sir  Nigel,  a  story 
about  the  Crusades. 

2.  For  interesting  books  about  vengeance  coming  from  temples 
in  India  read  Wilkie  Collins'  novel,  The  Moonstone,  the  story  of 
a  jewel  stolen  from  an  idol ;  and  Lord  Dunsany's  A  Night  at  an  Inn, 
the  story  of  a  stolen  ruby.  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle's  novel,  The 
Mystery  of  Cloomber,  likewise  tells  a  thrilling  story  of  somewhat 
similar  nature. 

3.  Consult  also  Religions  and  Hidden  Cults  of  India,  by  G.  F. 
MacMunn. 

Mahatma  Gandhi — In  recent  years  a  wide-spread  movement  for 
the  freedom  of  India  has  brought  many  difficulties.  In  1929  the 
All-India  National  Congress  adopted  a  resolution  saying  that  India 
should  be  completely  independent  in  government.  This  resolution 
was  formed  by  Mohandas,  or  Mahatma,  Gandhi  an  English-educated 
Indian  lawyer  who  had  practised  law  for  a  time  in  South  Africa. 
Consult  Young  India,  by  Mohandas  Gandhi.  Mohandas  Gandhi 
His  Own  Story,  edited  by  C.  F.  Andrews. 

BOOKS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST   CONCERNING   INDIA 

R.  M.  Elliott:  The  Sunny  Side  of  Asia. 

D.  G.  Mukerji:  Visit  India  ivith  Me. 

J.  Murray :  Handbook  for  Travelers  in  India. 

M.  H.  Wade:  Twin  Travelers  in  India. 

V.  Chirol:  India. 

Katharine  Mayo:  Mother  India. 
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PART  II.  KIPLING  AND  HIS  FAMOUS  POEM 

Who  Was  Gunga  Din? — In  1892,  when  Rudyard  Kipling  was  27, 
he  brought  together  in  a  small  book  a  collection  of  soldier  songs 
about  life  in  India,  and  in  that  collection  he  included  the  poem 
Gunga  Din. 

In  the  heat  and  dust  of  campaigning  against  the  fierce  fighting 
people  of  the  northern  boundary,  the  bhisti,  the  humble  native  who 
patiently  carried  a  heavy  goatskin  water-bag,  won  the  affection 
of  the  British  soldiers.  Merely  a  native,  dressed  in  simplest  native 
manner,  hardly  able  to  speak  at  all  with  the  soldiers,  often  abused 
by  them,  the  bhisti,  faithful  in  the  extreme,  trudged  along  in  the 
dust,  giving  water  to  those  who  called.  In  battles  he  risked  his 
life  to  help  the  wounded.  Indeed,  many  a  bhisti  gave  his  life  in  this 
kindly  service. 

As  a  boy  Kipling  spent  much  time  with  soldiers,  and  knew  them 
and  their  thoughts.  In  his  famous  poem  he  tells,  in  rough  soldier 
language,  of  a  private's  appreciation  and  admiration  of  a  bhisti. 
"  'E  didn't  seem  to  know  the  use  o'  fear."  .  .  .  "  'E  guv  me  'arf  a 
pint  o'  water."  ...  "A  bullet  drilled  the  beggar  clean."  .  .  .  With 
deepest  admiration  of  the  humble  bhisti' s  loyalty,  heroism,  and  self- 
sacrifice,  the  soldier  cries  out,  "You're  a  better  man  than  I  am, 
Gunga  Din!" 

In  its  slang  and  dialect  the  poem  presents  quick  pictures  of 
desperate  fighting,  but  more  than  that,  it  exalts  heroism,  even  in 
the  humblest  of  men. 

Rudyard  Kipling  did  not  choose  to  tell  the  full  story  of  Gunga 
Din.  The  scenario  writers  drew  their  basic  material  from  the 
vivid  pictures  in  the  poem,  and  then  created  a  stirring  romance  of 


-- 


How  does  this  picture  represent  the 
making  of  a  motion  picture?  What 
effect  is  produced  by  such  a  back- 
ground? How  do  motion-picture 
companies  obtain  the  use  of  such 
sup  ernumeraries  ? 


Why  do  the  producers  employ  ele- 
phants in  this  scene?  What  emo- 
tional effects  are  produced  by  the 
barren  landscape?  How  important 
are  atmospheric  effects  in  motion 
pictures? 
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What  risks  do  men  take  in  making 
action  films?  What  gives  this  pic- 
ture power? 


Explain  the  motion-picture  appara- 
tus   and    methods    shown    in    this 
picture. 


love  and  war  that  elaborates  the  faithfulness  and  devotion  of 
Kipling's  Gunga  Din. 

The  great  writer  was  born  in  Bombay,  his  father  having  gone 
to  India  to  become  curator  of  a  museum.  As  a  child  Rudyard 
lived  in  the  company  of  natives,  and  learned  to  speak  Hindustani 
as  well  as  he  did  English.  Sent  to  England  when  he  was  a  mere 
tot,  he  ultimately  entered  the  United  Services  College,  which  he 
described  later  in  his  school  story,  Stalky  and  Co.  While  a  very 
young  student,  he  wrote  for  his  school  paper,  and  finally  edited 
it  for  two  years. 

When  only  seventeen  years  old,  Kipling  went  back  to  India 
and  became  an  assistant  on  the  Civil  and  Military  Gazette  of  Lahore. 
There  he  did  all  the  work  called  for  in  connection  with  a  small 
paper,  writing,  setting  type,  and  attending  to  the  press.  Into  that 
paper  he  quickly  began  to  insert  poems  and  articles  that  he  wrote 
because  he  loved  to  write.  At  21  he  printed  a  number  of  his  poems 
in  a  form  exactly  like  an  official  government  document,  and  mailed 
the  important-looking  missive  to  every  British  office-holder  in 
India,  asking  each  one  to  send  him  a  small  payment  if  the  poems 
gave  pleasure.    He  succeeded  immensely. 

At  22  Kipling  collected  stories  he  had  printed  in  his  paper, 
and  published  them  as  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,  brilliant  stories 
that  remain  today  among  his  best  works.  A  year  later,  at  23,  he 
published  Soldiers  Three,  humorous  stories  of  three  soldier  com- 
rades, evident  models  for  the  three  companions  in  the  motion-pic- 
ture play,  Gunga  Din. 

Journalistic  work  sent  the  young  man  all  over  India,  Burma, 
China,  Japan,  and  at  24  to  the  United  Statees.  After  having  lived 
in  England  for  a  time,  Rudyard  Kipling,  in  1892,  at  27,  married 
an  American  girl  and  made  his  home  for  several  years  in  Brattle- 
boro,  Vermont.     In  a  comparatively  short  time  he  went  back  to 
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England,  where  he  lived  the  rest  of  his  life,  except  for  travels  to 
South  Africa  and  elsewhere. 

In  1907,  at  42,  Kipling  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Litera- 
ture, and  was  given  a  degree  by  Oxford.  He  died  in  1936,  at  the  age 
of  71. 

Of  the  fifty  books  that  Rudyard  Kipling  wrote,  the  best  are 
those  already  mentioned  and  the  following : 

Under  the  Deodars,  The  Phantom  Rickshaw,  Wee  Willie  Winkie, 
Many  Inventions,  The  Jungle  Books,  Captains  Courageous,  Kim, 
Puck  of  Pook's  Hill,  The  Seven  Seas. 

Read  from  Kipling  in  connection  with  Gunga  Din  : 

The  Three  Musketeers,  The  God  from  the  Machine,  The 
Incarnation  of  Krishna  Mulvaney,  The  Taking  of  Lungtungpen, 
The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment,  The  Courting  of  Dinah  Shadd,  On 
Greenhow  Hill,  Gunga  Din. 


PART  III.  HOW  GUNGA  DIN  WAS  MADE 

For  the  making  of  Gunga  Din,  RKO  created,  in  the  Alabama 
Range  near  Lone  Pine,  California,  the  largest  location  camp  in  all 
the  history  of  film-making  in  the  United  States.  Six  hundred 
persons  and  more,  of  all  kinds,  took  up  residence  there,  and  worked 
in  the  heat  of  the  California  sun. 

In  this  place,  220  miles  northeast  of  Los  Angeles,  the  producing 
company  made  a  complete  Hindu  city,  teeming  with  the  people,  the 
creatures,  and  the  sights  of  India.  Six  miles  out  on  the  California 
desert,  in  a  region  exactly  like  regions  of  India,  RKO  made  a 
cantonment  and  parade  ground  of  British  troops.  Two  miles  beyond 
that,  in  a  cliff  of  ancient  rocks,  the  company  produced  a  replica 
of  a  Hindu  temple. 

Although  many  of  the  extras  were  genuine  Hindus,  some,  of 
course,  were  not.  In  order  to  save  time  in  making-up  the  large  num- 
ber of  extras,  the  company  erected  a  55-gallon  drum  of  brown 
make-up  paint,  connected  the  tank  with  a  spray-gun,  put  six  extras 
at  a  time  on  a  wooden  turntable,  and  sprayed  them  under  pressure 
until  they  could  hardly  tell  themselves  that  they  were  not  actually 
Hindus! 


Cinematographic  Effects 

(See  the  glossary  which  follows.) 

1.  What  are  "long  shots"?  What  are  some  of  the  most  pleasing 
long  shots  in  the  picture? 

2.  Why  are  "close-ups"  employed?  What  do  some  of  the  striking 
close-ups  in  this  film  reveal? 
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3.  How  do  scenes  of  "mass  action"  aid  in  producing  heightened 
dramatic  effects? 

4.  What  parts  of  the  picture  evidently  were  "boom  shots"? 
Under  what  conditions  are  boom  shots  employed? 

5.  Why  are  "traveling  shots"  made?  What  do  they  do  for 
a  motion  picture?  How  are  they  made?  Can  you  mention  scenes 
in  Gunga  Din  that  are  traveling  shots? 

6.  What  is  a  "flash"?  What  purposes  do  flashes  fulfill?  Do 
you  remember  any  effective  flashes  in  Gunga  Din?  What  did 
they  show? 

7.  Can  you  describe  some  particularly  good  uses  of  back- 
ground? Of  foreground?  How  does  each  contribute  to  motion- 
picture  values  in  Gunga  Din? 

8.  In  what  parts  of  the  picture  is  montage  used?  How  does 
montage  aid  in  telling  the  story  of  Gunga  Din  ? 

9.  With  what  "fade-in"  does  the  play  begin?  How  do  fade-ins 
aid  in  establishing  satisfactory  psychological  reactions  to  a  picture? 

10.  Why  does  Gunga  Din  make  much  use  of  "dissolves"? 

A  Qlossary  of  Motion-Picture  Terms 

Camera  Angle.  Angle  of  view  taken  by  the  motion-picture  camera. 
Various  angles  produce  various  effects,  and  in  a  well-directed 
picture  the  angles  are  carefully  chosen  for  each  shot. 

Close-up.  Picture  taken  showing  a  character  or  object  at  a  very 
short  distance. 

Dissolve.  The  gradual  change  of  one  scene  into  another,  made  by 
lapping  the  fade-in  of  the  one  on  the  fade-out  of  the  other.  If 
accomplished  by  double  exposure  or  double  printing  on  the  same 
strip  of  film,  this  is  known  as  a  lap-dissolve. 

Double  Exposure.  Exposure  of  a  negative  film  at  two  separate 
times  before  development.  Two  images  will  then  appear  combined 
upon  the  film  when  developed. 

Flash.  A  brief  glimpse  of  action,  usually  occupying  from  three 
to  five  feet  of  film  and  lasting  only  a  few  seconds. 

Focus.  To  adjust  the  position  of  a  lens  so  as  to  secure  the  sharpest 
possible  image  of  an  object. 

Frame.    A  single  rectangle  of  the  series  on  a  motion-picture  film. 

Hard  Lights.    Illumination  from  arc  lights,  casting  sharp  shadows. 

Iris  In.  To  open  a  diaphragm,  somewhere  before  or  behind  the 
photographic  lens  in  a  camera,  gradually,  until  the  full  area  of 
the  recording  frame  is  exposed.  The  diaphragm  used  for  this  is 
not  the  regular  lens  diaphragm,  which  has  a  very  rapid  movement, 
but  an  additional  one. 
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Iris  Out.  To  obliterate  the  image  formed  in  a  camera,  by  reversing 
the  "irising-in"  process. 

Long  Shot.  A  scene  photographed  by  utilizing  the  entire  angle 
of  the  view  of  the  camera  lens  focused  for  objects  at  practically 
infinite  distance.  Long  shots  include  scenes  that  are  general  in 
their  character — scenes  of  wide  scope;  the  general  ensemble;  the 
full  room  with  all  characters  included,  etc.  For  long  shots,  lenses 
of  short  focus — from  two  inches  to  about  one  inch — are  generally 
used. 

Montage.  A  series  of  flashes  or  brief  scenes  in  a  film,  not  closely 
related,  but  designed  to  build  up  a  single  idea;  so  called  because 
of  the  "mounting"  or  piling  up  of  scene  upon  scene,  in  rapid  tempo, 
often  with  crescendo  effect. 

Panorama.  Sometimes  called  "pan  shot."  A  view  taken  with  the 
camera  swinging  in  the  horizontal  plane,  without  changing  the 
position  of  the  tripod. 

Persistence  of  Vision.  Property  of  the  human  eye  which  causes 
an  impression  of  an  image  to  persist  for  1/50  to  1/30  of  a  second 
after  the  light  causing  the  image  has  ceased.  The  basis  of  the 
principle  of  intermittent  movement  in  the  motion-picture  camera, 
on  which  the  illusion  of  continuity  of  motion  depends. 

Still.  Ordinary  photograph,  as  distinguished  from  a  motion  picture. 

Telephoto  Lens.  Long-focus  lens  which  gives  the  effect  of  a  close-up 
although  the  camera  is  at  a  distance. 

Tilt.  To  rotate  a  motion-picture  camera  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  film  motion  and  in  a  vertical  plane  through  the  optical  axis. 

Traveling  Shot.  Sometimes  called  trucking  shot  or  dolly  shot. 
Any  view  in  which  the  camera,  mounted  on  a  truck  or  mobile  plat- 
form, moves  along  with  the  action. 

Problems  of  the  Director 

Following  is  a  statement  by  Producer-Director  Stevens : 

From  a  director's  standpoint,  the  battle  scenes  constituted  our  biggest 
problem. 

The  job  was  to  use  1,500  men,  several  hundred  horses  and  mules —  to  say 
nothing  of  four  elephants — most  effectively  for  scenes  of  utmost  confusion, 
and  still  plan  the  action  to  obviate  accidents  and  possible  injuries. 

To  do  this  we  first  fought  on  paper  the  entire  battle,  the  charge,  and 
the  headlong  retreat  of  the  Thugs.  Then  we  transferred  our  activities  to 
Mt.  Whitney's  rugged  slopes,  and  rehearsed  the  cast  in  small  detachments 
and  in  "slow  motion"  until  the  mechanics  of  the  action  were  established. 
As  the  scene  took  shape  the  number  of  people  and  animals  was  gradually 
increased,  the  action  speeded  up  until  we  had  the  scene  going  at  top  speed — 
Then  we  shot  it. 
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Just  beyond  the  range  of  the  cameras  were  posted  first-aid  facilities 
as  well  as  wranglers  to  re-capture  frightened  riderless  animals.  Behind 
various  rocks  assistant  directors  kept  in  touch  with  me  by  field  telephone, 
and  relayed  my  "commands"  to  the  groups  nearest  them. 


Problems  of  the  Cinematographer 

Following  is  a  statement  by  Cameraman  Joseph  August: 

The  wild  assortment  of  weather  during  our  ten  weeks  on  location  in  the 
Sierras  gave  the  camera  crews  the  most  trouble.  Because  of  the  heavy  expense 
of  maintaining  a  large  company  so  far  from  Hollywood  it  wasn't  feasible  to 
shoot  the  story  in  sequence.  And  it  was  our  problem  to  reconcile  the  photog- 
raphy to  keep  the  weather  cinematically  consistent. 

Here  are  a  few  weather  notes  on  what  we  experienced  during  our  work 
at  the  Gunga  Din  location : 

Temperatures  which  for  weeks  ranged  from  105  to  115  degrees,  beneath 
cloudless,  empty  skies. 

A  pre-season  snowstorm  that  swooped  down  from  nearby  Mt.  Whitney, 
skirted  our  sets,  changed  our  majestic  background  of  rugged  peaks  to  solid 
white.  (While  subsequent  warm  weather  brought  the  background  back  to 
normal  we  confined  ourselves  to  closeups.) 

A  freak  windstorm  which  damaged  some  of  the  sets,  and  actually  took 
the  roof  off  a  nearby  mountain  cabin. 

Dust  storms  which  lasted  three  days,  obscuring  all  but  the  closest  objects. 
(Again  we  stuck  to  closeups  till  the  weather  cleared) 

Several  rain  storms,  preceded  by  some  of  the  most  beautiful  cloud  forma- 
tions I've  ever  seen. 


Dramatic  Effects 

1.  Point  out  examples  of  foreshadowing,  that  is,  instances  when 
strong  suggestions  lead  the  viewer  of  the  motion  picture  to  imagine 
the  general  nature  of  action  that  is  to  follow.  Why  does  fore- 
shadowing produce  pleasure? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  means  by  which  the  picture  leads  the 
viewer  to  understand  situations  and  to  make  pleasurable  anticipa- 
tions of  actions? 

3.  Point  out  instances  in  which  scenic  effects  serve  to  intensify 
dramatic  action. 

4.  What  is  the  situation  when  the  motion  picture  play  begins? 
What  are  the  principal  steps  in  the  development  of  dramatic  action 
from  that  point?    What  is  the  climax  of  the  entire  play? 

5.  What  minor  situations  develop  during  the  course  of  the  play? 
Which  of  these  minor  situations  have  most  importance?  What  is 
the  relation  between  the  principal  plot  and  the  various  sub-plots? 

6.  What  incident  first  strongly  arouses  the  onlooker's  interest? 
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7.  What  forces  are  represented  in  opposition  during  the  course 
of  the  action? 

8.  What  problems  does  the  play  suggest?  What  solutions  are 
made? 

9.  What  instances  of  suspense — of  holding  the  onlooker  tense 
and  expectant — appear  during  the  play?  Why  does  suspense  help 
in  creating  popularity  for  a  play? 

10.  What  highly  important  actions  in  the  play  are  performed  by 
single  persons?  By  groups  of  persons?  By  masses  of  persons? 
Which  method  of  showing  action  gives  greatest  pleasure? 

11.  In  what  places  in  the  play  were  you  surprised  by  the  turn 
of  events  ?  Had  the  picture  in  any  way  prepared  you  for  the  events  ? 

12.  To  what  extent  is  Gunga  Din  tragedy,  and  to  what  extent 
comedy? 

13.  In  what  places  is  the  play  notably  spectacular? 


The  Characters 

1.  Rudyard  Kipling  wrote  many  stories  about  the  humorous 
adventures  of  three  privates  in  the  British  forces  in  India — 
Mulvaney,  a  reckless  soldier  of  long  service ;  Learoyd,  a  tall,  fight- 
ing Yorkshireman,  and  Ortheris,  a  London  Cockney.  What  persons 
in  the  play  correspond  to  Kipling's  famous  characters?  If  you  have 
read  Soldiers  Three,  tell  what  actions  are  somewhat  similar  to 
those  carried  out  by  Kipling's  heroes. 

2.  Alexander  Dumas's  Three  Musketeers  likewise  concerns  the 
adventures  of  three  soldier  friends,  joined  by  a  fourth — Porthos, 
Athos,  and  Aramis,  and  the  Queen's  guardsman,  D'Artagnan.  How 
do  any  persons  in  the  play  resemble  Dumas's  famous  personages? 

3.  Dumas's  four  friends  had  a  saying,  "One  for  all,  and  all  for 
one."  What  does  that  mean  ?  How  do  persons  in  the  motion-picture 
play  show  a  similar  spirit? 

4.  What  differences  in  personality  and  motives  appear  in  the 
three  friends  in  Gunga  DlN  ? 

5.  Who  is  the  villain  of  the  play?  What  purpose  does  he  have 
in  mind  ?  Does  he  have  any  redeeming  characteristics  ? 

6.  Who  is  the  most  important  feminine  character?  How  does 
she  affect  the  action  of  the  play? 

7.  Name  five  minor  characters.  How  does  each  one  contribute 
to  the  development  of  the  plot? 

8.  What  different  kinds  of  natives  take  part  in  the  play? 

9.  What  impressions  do  you  gain  from  the  British  and  the 
native  soldiers  who  take  part  in  the  action? 

10.  What  kind  of  person  is  Gunga  Din?  Why  is  the  play  named 
after  him?  What  does  Kipling's  own  famous  poem  say  about 
Gunga  Din? 

11.  What  purpose  is  fulfilled  by  introducing  Rudyard  Kipling 
as  one  of  the  characters  in  the  motion-picture  play? 
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PYGMALION 

"One  of  the  best  pictures  I've  seen."  .  .  .  "A  remarkably  fine  presentation 
of  Shaw.  Scenes  well  handled,  photography  excellent.  Valuable  as  a  basis 
for  discussion  of  phonetics  and  diction."  .  .  .  "Splendid  character  study.  Clever 
comedy  beautifully  acted.  Remarkable  study  in  diction."  .  .  .  "Excellent  story. 
One  of  the  best  movies  I  have  seen."  .  .  .  "I  guess  Bernard  Shaw  did  teach  the 
movies  something."  .  .  .  "Excellent.  Sprightly,  intelligent.  Fine  building  up  to 
climax.  Distinguished  performance  by  Miss  Hiller.  Fine  motivation  for  educa- 
tion." .  .  .  "A  highly  entertaining  Cinderella  story;  a  very  artistic  production; 
most  worthivhile  as  propaganda  for  better  speech.  Should  be  studied  in  high 
schools."  .  .  .  "I  heartily  recommend  this  film  for  everyone  and  anyone.  It 
is  a  delightful  representation  of  contrasting  standards  of  living  in  London, 
contrasts  in  ideals  and  ambitions,  contrasts  in  speech  and  mannerisms.  Cin- 
derella story?  Not  exactly,  because  this  girl  really  worked  and  struggled  .to 
achieve  her  goal."  .  .  .  "A  tremendous  life  drama.  A  fine  mixture  of  pathos, 
humor,  tragedy,  and  romance  with  no  overplaying  of  a.ny  phase."  .  .  .  "It's 
so  good  that  all  I  should  like  to  do  is  to  see  it  monthly."  .  .  .  "Excellent  acting; 
human  interest;  literary  merit;  fine  for  teaching  literature,  speech,  and  dra- 
matic art."  .  .  .  'Captures  Shaw  at  his  best."  .  .  .  "A  tvonderful  opportunity 
for  the  pupils  of  high  school  age  to  become  acquainted  with  one  of  the  greatest 
living  dramatists.  Pupils  will  get  this  opportunity  through  the  movies  and 
would  not  get  it  in  any  other  ivay.  Am  sure  that  pupils  will  enjoy  it."  .  .  . 
"An  unusually  fine  picture."  .  .  .  "The  talking  picture  is  particularly  adapted 
to  this  type  of  play  because  it  can  emphasize  the  language  mechanics ;  sounds, 
lip  movements,  etc."  .  .  .  "I  like  the  humor,  the  naturalness,  the  happy  inter- 
pretation of  reality.  The  acting  is  certainly  good."  .  .  .  "The  best  movie  I've 
ever  seen — with  no  runnsr-up!"  .  .  .  "Artistic  to  the  greatest  extent.  The  mood, 
tone  quality,  figure  grouping,  and  camera  angle  enriutions  arc  all  blended  in  one 
perfect  picture  unit."  .  .  .  "The  most  enjoyable  pictu>-c  l' re  seen  in  some  time." 
.   .   .  "Marvelous   acting;    tops  all   around."    (Unanimously    rated   excellent.) 
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PART  I:  THE  AUTHOR 

The  author  of  Pygmalion,  George  Bernard  Shaw,  is  an  Irish- 
man who  has  lived  most  of  his  life  in  London,  and  who  is  today 
considered  one  of  the  foremost  of  English  literary  men.  He  is  now 
eighty-two  years  old,  and  still  writes  a  play  every  year  or  two. 
Most  critics  would  probably  say  that  he  is  the  greatest  living  Eng- 
lish playwright,  and  some  would  without  doubt  rate  Mr.  Shaw  as 
the  greatest  of  all  living  playwrights  in  any  language.  The  play 
that  you  are  going  to  study,  Pygmalion,  was  written  in  1912,  when 
Mr.  Shaw  was  fifty-six  years  old.  Before  that  date  he  had 
written  twenty-five  or  more  plays,  and  some  of  them,  such  as  Arms 
and  the  Man,  Candida,  The  Devil's  Disciple,  Man  and  Superman, 
and  The  Doctor's  Dilemma,  would  certainly  be  included  in  any  list 
of  great  contemporary  plays.  Since  the  writing  of  Pygmalion, 
Mr.  Shaw  has  written  about  fifteen  plays,  among  them  Heartbreak 
House,  Back  to  Methuselah,  and  Saint  Joan,  the  last  of  which  most 
critics  would  probably  consider  his  masterpiece.  In  addition  to 
these  forty  plays,  Mr.  Shaw  has  written  five  novels  (only  four  of 
which  were  published),  and  a  flood  of  books  and  pamphlets  on 
social  and  economic  problems,  so  that  we  must  conclude  that  he  is 
one  of  the  most  industrious  authors  who  ever  lived. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  was  born  in  Dublin,  on  July  26,  1856.  It 
became  necessary  for  him  at  an  early  age  to  earn  his  own  living, 
and  at  fifteen  he  became  an  office  boy  in  a  prominent  firm  of  Dublin 
land-agents.  He  did  not  like  business,  however,  any  better  than 
he  had  liked  school,  and  in  1876  he  went  to  London,  where  his 
mother  had  preceded  him,  and  where  she  was  earning  a  living  as 
a  teacher  of  music.  During  the  following  ten  years  he  wrote  his 
five  novels,  and  supported  himself  by  newspaper  writing,  which 
soon  developed  into  criticism  of  art  and  music.  His  first  play  was 
performed  in  1892,  and  was  followed  closely  by  a  number  of  others, 
some  of  which  were  sufficiently  successful  to  make  him  financially 
independent.  For  the  last  forty  years  he  has  lived  the  life  of  a 
busy  London  man  of  letters. 
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Wendy  Hitter  as  the  Flower  Girl: 
the  Subject  of  the  Experiment. 


Eliza  Ready  to  Meet  the  Duchess: 
the  Climax  of  the  Experiment. 


PART  II:  PYGMALION  ON  THE  STAGE 


Although  not  generally  considered  one  of  Shaw's  greatest  plays, 
Pygmalion  has  had  an  interesting  history  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Shaw 
had  been  so  much  offended  by  the  "bad  reviews"  written  about 
some  of  his  earlier  plays  that  he  would  not  allow  Pygmalion  to  be 
done  in  England  until  after  it  had  been  presented  on  the  Continent. 
It  had  its  first  production,  therefore,  in  Vienna,  on  October  16, 
1913.  Two  weeks  later  it  opened  in  Germany.  These  productions 
were,  of  course,  in  German  translations.  It  was  not  produced  in 
its  native  English  until  April  11,  1914,  when  it  opened  at  His 
Majesty's  Theatre,  in  London,  under  the  direction  of  the  great 
actor-manager  of  the  period,  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree.  He 
himself  played  the  "lead,"  Professor  Henry  Higgins,  and  the  lead- 
ing lady  was  the  famous  actress,  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  who  played 
the  part  of  Eliza  Doolittle.  Shaw  himself  attended  the  rehearsals, 
and  many  years  later  he  told  how  much  he  enjoyed  interfering  in 
all  the  departments  of  the  production.     He  writes : 

"One  day  I  interfered  to  such  an  extent  that  Tree  was  moved 
to  a  mildly  sarcastic  remonstrance.  'I  seem  to  have  heard  or  read 
somewhere,'  he  said,  'that  plays  have  actually  been  produced,  and 
performances  given,  in  this  theatre,  under  its  present  management, 
before  you  came.  According  to  you,  that  couldn't  have  happened. 
How  do  you  account  for  it?'  "     And  to  this  complaint  Mr.  Shaw 
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answered,  "I  can't  account  for  it!"  This  is  an  example  of  Mr. 
Shaw's  famous  "come-backs,"  humorously  immodest,  for  which  he 
is  so  noted  both  in  public  and  private. 

However,  somehow  or  other  the  play  got  on,  and  ran  success- 
fully for  four  months.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  (1914)  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell  brought  the  play  to  New  York,  where  it  had 
another  successful  run.  She  again  played  Eliza  Doolittle,  and 
Philip  Merivale  played  Professor  Higgins.  It  was  revived  with 
great  success  by  the  New  York  Theatre  Guild  in  1926,  and  in  the 
cast  were  Lynn  Fontanne,  Reginald  Mason,  Helen  Westley,  and 
Henry  Travers.  Of  course,  the  play  has  had  many  amateur  pro- 
ductions in  schools,  colleges,  and  Little  Theatres  throughout  both 
England  and  the  United  States. 

PART  III:  PYGMALION  ON  THE  SCREEN 

In  spite  of  the  success  of  Pygmalion  on  the  stage,  and  of  the 
enjoyment  it  has  given  to  many  audiences,  Mr.  Shaw  himself  pro- 
fesses not  to  think  very  highly  of  it,  and  has  referred  to  it  as  an 
"advertisement  of  the  science  of  phonetics."  It  seems  strange, 
therefore,  that  Pygmalion  is  the  first  play  of  his  that  he  has 
allowed  to  be  made  into  a  full-length,  authorized  movie.  Not  only 
did  he  allow  it,  but  he  himself  made  the  necessary  changes  in  the 
dialogue,  and  the  entire  version  was  produced  under  his  personal 
supervision.     Perhaps  this  is  just  one  of  the  tricks  that  Shaw 


The   Beginning    of    the    Experiment:    the    Wager   Made    by    Colonel 
Pickering  and  Professor  Higgins  in  regard  to  Eliza,  the  Floiver  Girl. 
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delights  to  play  on  the  world  of  letters,  which  looks  on  him  with 
constant  astonishment  not  unmixed  with  suspicion. 

In  any  case,  the  film  seems  to  delight  both  critics  and  audiences. 
A  typical  review  is  that  in  Life  (issue  of  Dec.  12,  1938)  which  says : 
"When  first  produced  in  1914,  this  story  of  a  tatterdemalion  flower 
girl  named  Eliza  Doolittle,  who  is  taught  by  a  phoneticist  to  pass 
for  a  duchess,  shocked  and  amused  England.  Now  screen-acted  by 
Leslie  Howard  and  Wendy  Hiller,  a  radiant  newcomer  to  films,  it 
is  no  longer  shocking,  but  so  brilliantly  comic,  so  magnificently 
satiric  that  it  will  probably  open  the  door  for  more  great  G.  B.  S. 
movies." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  study  the  changes  Mr.  Shaw  has  made 
in  transferring  his  play  from  the  stage  to  the  screen.  It  is  probably 
not  very  important,  however,  for  the  reason  that  the  screen  version 
of  a  play  must  be  judged  for  itself,  and  must  stand  or  fall  solely  on 
its  merits  as  a  movie.  Pygmalion  is  a  good  movie  to  the  degree 
that  it  is  interesting  and  exciting  to  its  audiences,  which  in  general 
may  know  little  of  its  virtues  or  faults  as  a  play.  The  point  of 
view  from  which  to  study  Pygmalion  as  a  movie,  therefore,  is  its 
effectiveness  on  the  screen.  Is  the  idea  a  good  idea  for  a  movie? 
How  successfully  is  the  idea  carried  out?  Is  it  clear,  exciting, 
stimulating?  This  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  following 
Questions  have  been  prepared. 


PART  IV:  STUDY  QUESTIONS  ON 
PYGMALION  AS  A  FILM 

1.  The  title  of  Pygmalion  comes  from  a  mythological  story,  in 
which  Pygmalion,  a  sculptor,  makes  a  statue  of  a  woman,  Galatea. 
The  statue  is  so  beautiful  that  Pygmalion  falls  in  love  with  it,  and 
the  gods,  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  bring  the  statue  to  life.  What 
is  the  appropriateness  of  the  title  to  the  story  told  in  the  film? 
Would  "Pygmalion  and  Galatea"  be  a  better  title?  Or  would  just 
"Galatea"  be  better?  Can  you  think  of  a  more  appropriate  title 
than  either? 

2.  In  a  story  or  play  the  "dramatic  hero"  is  the  person  in  whom 
the  audience  is  most  interested.  He  is  the  person  whose  fate  is 
being  determined  in  the  story,  and  the  success  of  the  story  often 
depends  on  the  degree  with  which  we  identify  ourselves  with  him. 
The  dramatic  hero  may  be  a  woman,  or  it  may  be  a  group  of  charac- 
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ters,  or  it  may  even  be  an  idea. 
Pygmalion  ? 


Who  is  the  "dramatic  hero"  in 


3.  Often  it  is  said  that  if  the  "dramatic  hero"  succeeds,  the  story 
is  a  comedy;  if  he  fails,  it  is  a  tragedy.  From  this  point  of  view, 
is  Pygmalion  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy? 

4.  In  almost  every  story,  play,  or  film,  there  are  at  the  begin- 
ning, some  scenes  explaining  the  situation,  so  that  the  audience  will 
understand  the  events  leading  up  to  the  story.  This  part  of  the 
story  is  called  the  "exposition."  What  is  the  exposition  in  Pygma- 
lion? Is  it  appropriate  and  convincing?  Is  it  interesting  for 
itself? 

5.  Every  play  is  a  series  of  incidents,  supposingly  leading  from 
one  to  another.  This  series  of  incidents  is  the  "plot."  Try  to  tell 
the  plot  of  Pygmalion  in  a  few  good  sentences. 

6.  Mr.  Shaw  has  said  of  Pygmalion:  "I  call  it  a  romance 
because  it  is  a  story  of  a  poor  girl  who  meets  a  gentleman  at  a 
church  door,  and  is  transformed  by  him,  like  Cinderella  into  a 
beautiful  lady.  That  is  what  I  call  romance.  It  is  also  what 
everybody  else  calls  romance;  so  we  are  all  agreed  for  once!"  Do 
you  agree  with  Mr.  Shaw? 

7.  Mr.  Shaw's  plays  are  usually  said  to  be  "thesis  plays."  That 
is,  they  are  plays  based  on  a  specific  and  definite  theme,  a  proposi- 
tion which  can  be  defended.     Is  there  any  "thesis"  in  Pygmalion  ? 

8.  Sometimes  a  play  ends  without  a  definite  "ending."     That 
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is,  two  people  may  see  the  same  incidents  but  interpret  them  in  dif- 
erent  ways.  A  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  have  existed  between 
Beerbohm  Tree  and  Shaw  in  the  first  production.  At  the  end  of 
Tree's  production  he  persisted  in  throwing  a  bouquet  of  flowers  to 
Eliza  from  the  window,  to  assure  the  romantic  playgoer  that  Hig- 
gins  and  Eliza  were  in  love.  Mr.  Shaw  did  not  like  this,  and  in  a 
prose  sequel  he  says  that  it  is  stupid  to  suppose  that  Eliza  marries 
Higgins  and  that  obviously  she  is  going  to  marry  Freddy.  What 
do  you  understand  by  the  ending  of  the  film?  Do  you  like  it  the 
way  it  is?  Does  Mr.  Shaw  seem  to  have  changed  his  mind?  Would 
you  like  it  better  some  other  way?  Do  you  think  the  "ending" 
should  be  clearer?     Or  is  it  clear  enough? 

9.  The  complications  in  Pygmalion  are  started  by  a  wager. 
What  is  the  wager? 

10.  By  what  steps  does  Shaw  show  the  changes  that  take  place 
in  Eliza  Doolittle? 

11.  Some  critics  have  found  fault  with  the  love  scenes  in  Shaw's 
play,  and  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  does  not  write  a  good  love  scene. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  love  scenes  in  Pygmalion  ? 

12.  In  spite  of  Shaw's  prominence,  there  are  critics  who  think 
he  is  not  a  truly  great  playwright,  because  "Any  kind  of  language 
(in  a  play)  is  inartistic  if  it  causes  the  spectators  to  think  of  the 
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author  or  the  actor  instead  of  the  character."  Shaw  is  accused  of 
"breaking  the  spell  of  the  drama"  by  the  sheer  brilliancy  of  his 
writing.  That  is,  we  keep  being  reminded,  by  the  language  he  uses, 
that  Higgins  is  not  Higgins,  but  a  creation  of  Mr.  Shaw,  speaking 
more  cleverly  and  brilliantly  than  any  Professor  Higgins  ever 
would  speak.  The  same  is  true  of  Eliza,  and  the  other  characters. 
Do  you  think  this  criticism  is  true?  Can  you  remember  any 
examples  in  the  film? 

13.  One  of  the  highlights  of  the  cinematic  treatment  of  Pygma- 
lion is  the  montage  sequence  in  which  Higgins  teaches  Eliza  to  use 
refined  English.  Close-ups  dissolve  rhythmically  one  into  another 
with  crescendo  effect.  We  see  phonograph  records  revolving  on 
turnstiles,  Higgins's  hand  pointing  at  diagrams,  the  Chinese  head 
nodding,  visualized  sound  waves  vibrating  on  an  electric  screen, 
all  interwoven  with  close-ups  of  the  weary  heads  of  Higgins  and  of 
Eliza — teacher  and  pupil — rehearsing,  drilling,  forging  ahead.  Can 
you  mention  other  interesting  close-ups,  odd  camera  angles,  clever 
transitions?  How  did  the  directors  keep  the  film  constantly  mov- 
ing in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  fundamental  excellence  lies  in  the 
dialogue  rather  than  in  the  action? 

PART  V:  STUDY  QUESTIONS  ON  THE 
PHONETIC  PROBLEMS  IN  PYGMALION 

1.  One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  film  to  students  should 
be  its  emphasis  on  speech,  and  the  effect  of  speech  on  the  characters 
and  lives  of  people.  However,  speech  is  not  the  only  change  that 
takes  place  in  Eliza.  What  are  some  of  the  other  elements  in  her 
transformation?  Is  such  a  transformation  probable  or  possible 
for  any  one? 

2.  If  the  movie  had  been  rewritten  so  that  the  incidents  were 
supposed  to  be  taking  place  in  New  York,  or  some  other  city  in  the 
United  States,  instead  of  in  London,  certain  changes  would  have 
been  necessary.  What  are  those  changes?  What  kind  of  speech 
could  Shaw  have  substituted  for  "cockney"?  What  could  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  kind  of  "standard"  speech  that  Eliza  learns — 
the  kind  of  speech  spoken  by  Leslie  Howard  as  Professor  Higgins  ? 

3.  The  argument  over  what  is  "standard"  speech  is  an  old  and 
unending  one.     Is  there  any  "standard  speech"  in  our  country? 
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Professor  Higgins'  Phonetic  Laboratory.    {Notice  the  Buddha,  which 

contains  the  hidden  microphone,  the  model  of  a  hitman  ear,  the  wall 

diagrams,  the  large  horn  of  the  loudspeaker,  etc.) 


Do  you  notice  any  peculiarities  in  the  speech  of  people  around  you 
that  seems  to  make  that  speech  acceptable  ?  Are  there  variations 
in  the  speech  used  by  speakers  on  the  radio?  by  actors? 

4.  Eliza  is  called  a  "cockney"  flower  girl,  and  her  speech  illus- 
trates pronunciations  and  rhythms  and  tunes  of  the  "cockney" 
dialect.  The  term  "cockney"  is  the  dialect  spoken  by  those  who 
"were  born  within  the  sound  of  the  bells  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow 
Church,"  in  London.  When  Eliza  says  that  she  has  ridden  in  taxi- 
cabs,  "hundreds  and  tha-oosands  of  taw-eems,"  she  is  using  the 
"cockney"  dialect.  Also  when  she  begs  Colonel  Pickering  to 
"baw-ee  a  flahr  awrf  a  por  gel."  Another  characteristic  of  the 
"cockney"  dialect  is  the  change  of  th  to  /  or  v,  which  Mr.  Doolittle 
makes  when  he  says  "Guv'ners  bof,  and  "fawer."  What  other 
pronunciations  did  you  hear  that  might  be  classified  as  "cockney"? 
Is  there  any  speech  in  America  corresponding  to  "cockney"? 

5.  Eliza  and  her  father  both  omit  their  h's  and  put  them  in 
where  they  don't  belong,  as  does  a  curious  bystander  at  Co  vent 
Garden,  who  says  that  Professor  Higgins  comes  from  "  'Anwell 
Hinsane  Hasylum,"  instead  of  Hanwell  Insane  Asylum.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  general  characteristic  of  the  speech  of  uneducated  persons 
in  England,  and  isn't  limited  to  the  "cockney"  dialect.     Are  there 
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any  general  characteristics  of  this  sort  in  the  speech  of  any  group 
in  your  community? 

6.  Mr.  Shaw  says,  in  the  "Preface"  to  Pygmalion,  "For  the 
encouragement  of  people  troubled  with  accents  that  cut  them  off 
from  all  high  employment,  I  may  add  that  the  change  wrought  by 
Professor  Higgins  in  the  flower  girl  is  neither  impossible  or  un- 
common." Do  you  think  that  many  people  in  America  are  "troubled 
with  accents  that  cut  them  off  from  all  high  employment"  ?  What 
provisions  are  being  made  in  the  schools  in  America  to  prevent  this 
problem  from  becoming  a  crucial  one  for  high-school  students? 

7.  Some  colleges  require  students  to  pass  a  speech  test  for 
admission,  and  some  employers  give  applicants  speech  tests  before 
considering  them  for  positions.  Can  you  justify  such  require- 
ments for  high-school  students?  If  you  can,  what  standards  of 
voice  and  speech  do  you  think  can  be  and  should  be  set  up  ?  How 
can  you  determine  what  these  standards  should  be  for  American 
English?  What  standards  did  Professor  Higgins  work  for  in 
Eliza's  speech?  What  changes  did  she  actually  make?  Do  you 
think  it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  change  his  speech  as  much  as 
Eliza  changed  hers?  Is  such  a  change  desirable?  What  seem 
to  you  to  be  the  speech  faults  that  need  to  be  changed  in  Amer- 
ican English  as  you  hear  it  spoken  over  the  radio?  in  talking  pic- 
tures? in  your  own  community?  What  are  some  of  the  good 
characteristics  of  American  English  as  you  hear  it  spoken? 

8.  Professor  Higgins  said  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  Eliza 
had  improved  her  speech  so  much  in  such  a  short  time  was  that  she 
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had  a  "quick  ear."  And  when  he  described  the  model  of  the  ear 
to  Professor  Higgins,  he  said  that  the  "human  ear  is  a  perfect 
recording  and  amplifying  apparatus."  What  auditory  aids  did 
Professor  Higgins  use  to  train  Eliza's  ears  that  are  available  for 
many  students  in  speech  and  science  classrooms  and  laboratories? 
(See  illustration  of  Professor  Higgins's  laboratory.)  How  can 
radio  programs  and  talking  pictures  be  used  for  speech  training? 

9.  When  Colonel  Pickering  asks  Professor  Higgins  how  he  is 
able  to  place  all  of  the  bystanders  at  Covent  Garden  through  their 
speech,  he  says,  "Simply  phonetics  .  .  .  the  science  of  speech.  That's 
my  profession."  As  the  film  progresses  you  learn  how  he  uses 
phonetics  to  improve  Eliza's  speech.  He  not  only  records  it  in  the 
symbols  of  "Higgins's  Universal  Alphabet,"  a  kind  of  phonetic 
shorthand,  but  in  the  laboratory  he  makes  phonograph  records  of 
her  voice  and  pronunciation  to  study  her  improvement.  He  teaches 
her  how  the  sounds  of  English  are  made,  showing  her  diagrams 
and  charts  of  them,  and  requires  her  to  practice  saying  such  sen- 
tences as  "The  rain  in  Spain  stays  mainly  in  the  plains,"  until  he's 
sure  she's  lost  her  ryn  and  Spyn.  She  talks  into  the  singing  flame 
and  makes  it  "jump"  as  she  says,  "In  Hampshire,  Hereford,  and 
Hartford,  hurricanes  hardly  ever  happen,"  learning  to  make  a 
proper  h. 

You  have  been  studying  phonetics  ever  since  you  learned  to 
talk,  and  you  have  probably  learned  some  system  of  recording  the 
sounds  of  English,  such  as  the  diacritical  marks  that  you  find  in 
most  dictionaries.  The  early  phoneticians  that  Mr.  Shaw  knew 
when  he  became  interested  in  this  subject  toward  the  end  of  the 
eighteen-seventies  devised  similar  graphic  recording  systems  of 
their  own  to  represent  the  sounds  of  English.  During  the  past 
sixty  years  there  has  been  in  use  a  phonetic  system  called  the 
International  Phonetic  Alphabet,  listing  not  only  the  sounds  of 
English,  both  British  and  American,  but  those  of  many  other 
languages.  With  what  degree  of  satisfaction  or  success  have  you 
studied  the  phonetics  of  any  language?  Did  you  learn  any  trick 
or  pattern  sentences  such  as  those  Professor  Higgins  taught  Eliza 
and  did  you  find  them  helpful?  What  are  some  of  the  differences 
between  British  and  American  English  that  are  learned  from  this 
or  other  British  films?  What  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
both  types  of  English  that  you  like  best?  (You  will  enjoy  reading 
H.  L.  Mencken's  The  American  Language,  -1th  ed.) 
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had  a  "quick  ear."  And  when  he  described  the  model  of  the  ear 
to  Professor  Higgins,  he  said  that  the  "human  ear  is  a  perfect 
recording  and  amplifying  apparatus."  What  auditory  aids  did 
Professor  Higgins  use  to  train  Eliza's  ears  that  are  available  for 
many  students  in  speech  and  science  classrooms  and  laboratories? 
(See  illustration  of  Professor  Higgins's  laboratory.)  How  can 
radio  programs  and  talking  pictures  be  used  for  speech  training? 

9.  When  Colonel  Pickering  asks  Professor  Higgins  how  he  is 
able  to  place  all  of  the  bystanders  at  Covent  Garden  through  their 
speech,  he  says,  "Simply  phonetics  .  .  .  the  science  of  speech.  That's 
my  profession."  As  the  film  progresses  you  learn  how  he  uses 
phonetics  to  improve  Eliza's  speech.  He  not  only  records  it  in  the 
symbols  of  "Higgins's  Universal  Alphabet,"  a  kind  of  phonetic 
shorthand,  but  in  the  laboratory  he  makes  phonograph  records  of 
her  voice  and  pronunciation  to  study  her  improvement.  He  teaches 
her  how  the  sounds  of  English  are  made,  showing  her  diagrams 
and  charts  of  them,  and  requires  her  to  practice  saying  such  sen- 
tences as  "The  rain  in  Spain  stays  mainly  in  the  plains,"  until  he's 
sure  she's  lost  her  ryn  and  Spyn.  She  talks  into  the  singing  flame 
and  makes  it  "jump"  as  she  says,  "In  Hampshire,  Hereford,  and 
Hartford,  hurricanes  hardly  ever  happen,"  learning  to  make  a 
proper  h. 

You  have  been  studying  phonetics  ever  since  you  learned  to 
talk,  and  you  have  probably  learned  some  system  of  recording  the 
sounds  of  English,  such  as  the  diacritical  marks  that  you  find  in 
most  dictionaries.  The  early  phoneticians  that  Mr.  Shaw  knew 
when  he  became  interested  in  this  subject  toward  the  end  of  the 
eighteen-seventies  devised  similar  graphic  recording  systems  of 
their  own  to  represent  the  sounds  of  English.  During  the  past 
sixty  years  there  has  been  in  use  a  phonetic  system  called  the 
International  Phonetic  Alphabet,  listing  not  only  the  sounds  of 
English,  both  British  and  American,  but  those  of  many  other 
languages.  With  what  degree  of  satisfaction  or  success  have  you 
studied  the  phonetics  of  any  language?  Did  you  learn  any  trick 
or  pattern  sentences  such  as  those  Professor  Higgins  taught  Eliza 
and  did  you  find  them  helpful?  What  are  some  of  the  differences 
between  British  and  American  English  that  are  learned  from  this 
or  other  British  films?  What  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
both  types  of  English  that  you  like  best?  (You  will  enjoy  reading 
H.  L.  Mencken's  The  American  Language,   Hit      .) 
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SOME  COMMENTS  OF  MOTION-PICTURE  COMMITTEE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

".  .  .  one-third  of  a  nation  .  .  ." 

"Deeply  human.  Timely  presentation.  Well  directed."  .  .  .  ''Excellent  filming 
of  a  very  real  and  vital  problem."  .  .  .  "This  picture  is  excellent.  Especially 
suited  for  study  in  high  school  and  supplemented  by  trips  to  modern  housing 
projects."  .  .  .  "It  is  a  fine  illustration  of  conditions  in  slums,  and  makes 
the  situation  more  vivid.  This  picture  has  clarified  many  points  and  made  the 
whole  subject  of  slums  in  New  York  extremely  vivid."  .  .  .  "Excellent  social 
study."  .  .  .  "Just  what  we  have  been  needing  to  wake  up  people  to  terrible 
conditions  existing.  Grand  picture!"  .  .  .  "Valuable  as  a  basis  from  which 
to  draw  discussion  in  classes  on  housing,  community  planning,  and  sociology 
classes."  .  .  .  "Social  studies  groups  should  find  it  valuable  as  a  basis  for  the 
study  of  housing  in  cities.  A  good  dramatization  of  conditions  pertinent  to 
the  housing  problem."  .  .  .  "This  film  opens  up  an  entirely  new  field  for 
portrayal  in  films.  Conditions  are  authentically  portrayed.  Very  well  directed. 
Wish  more  films  of  similar  nature  could  be  made."  .  .  .  "Such  films  should 
reach  the  responsible  adult  group  in  civic  positions."  .  .  .  "Current,  vital, 
picturesque  movie;  a  worthy  civics  lesson  to  our  high-school  students.  Pre- 
serves its  pictorial  beauty  and  composition  throughout."  .  .  .  "Youth  of  the 
country  should  knotv  conditions.  This  is  not  an  extreme  view  but  a  true 
one."  .  .  .  "An  important  current  social  problem  which  upper  high-school  pupils 
should  consider.  Should  be  sponsored  and  supported,  for  it  shows  treatment 
of  a.  contemporary  problem — a  field  which  it  seems  should  be  treated  more  often 
by  the  -motion  picture."  .  .  . 

{Excellent,   15   votes;   good,    12   votes;   fair,    1   vote.) 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

One  of  the  interesting  problems  with  which  Director  Dudley 
Murphy  was  faced  was  that  of  giving  personal  character  to  an 
inanimate  object — the  house.  "We  were  doubtful  whether  the 
audience  would  accept  this  in  a  movie,"  said  Mr.  Murphy  when 
interviewed  by  Dr.  Lewin,  even  though  it  was  accepted  on  the  stage. 
The  preview  proved  that  people  would  accept  it  on  the  screen." 

Another  interesting  problem  was  that  of  staging  the  fires.  "We 
did  this,"  said  Mr.  Murphy,  "with  the  help  of  the  New  York  City 
Fire  Department.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  Department  had 
ever  co-operated  officially  in  the  making  of  a  film.  Mayor  La 
Guardia  was  greatly  interested  in  the  subject." 

Asked  what  he  considered  some  of  the  highlights  of  the  story 
construction,  Mr.  Murphy  pointed  out  to  Dr.  Lewin  that  the  idea  of 
having  two  people — a  rich  man  and  a  poor  girl — drawn  together 
because  of  their  common  interest  in  a  great  human  problem  was 
given  unusual  treatment.  This  element  was  added  in  transferring 
the  stage-play  to  the  screen.     It  enhanced  the  screen  presentation. 

As  to  outstanding  scenes  of  which  he  was  rather  proud,  Mr. 
Murphy  said  he  considered  the  hearing  in  the  District  Attorney's 
Office  one  of  the  best. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 
THE  SCREEN  VERSION  OF 

"  ♦  ♦  ♦  one-third  of  a  nation  ♦  ♦  ♦  " 


INTRODUCTION:  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  PICTURE 

The  Housing  Amendment,  New  York  State  Constitution, 
Effective  January  1,  1939 

Section  1.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  article,  the  legislature 
may  provide  in  such  manner,  by  such  means  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  it  may  prescribe  for  low  rent  housing  for  persons 
of  low  income  as  defined  by  law,  or  for  the  clearance,  replanning , 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  sub-standard  and  unsanitary 
areas,  or  for  both  such  purposes,  and  for  recreational  and  other 
facilities  incidental  or  appurtenant  thereto. 

Section  6.  No  loan,  or  subsidy  shall  be  made  by  the  State  to  aid 
any  project  unless  such  project  is  in  conformity  with  a  plan  or 
undertaking  for  the  clearance,  replanning  and  reconstruction  or 
rehabilitation  of  a  substandard  and  unsanitary  area  or  areas  and 
for  recreational  and  other  facilities  incidental  or  appurtenant 
thereto. 

The  National  Housing  Act  gave  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration the  function  of  conducting  a  short-term  modernization 
program  insuring  notes  with  a  dollar  value  of  more  than 
$500,000,000,  and  stimulating  $2,000,000,000  worth  of  moderniza- 
tion in  housing.  In  1937  President  Roosevelt,  in  a  special  Message, 
urged  a  private  housing  drive  with  an  expenditure  of  from 
$12,000,000,000  to  $16,000,000,000  between  1938  and  1943.  The 
Federal  Government  made  a  loan  of  $8,000,000  for  the  construction 
of  Knickerbocker  Village  in  New  York  City  with  rental  charges 
of  $11.00  to  $12.50  per  room  per  month.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
has  aided  in  many  low-rent  housing  projects,  as  have  Marshall 
Field,  Julius  Rosenwald,  in  Chicago,  Henry  Buhl,  Jr.,  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  many  others  in  different  cities  and  States.  In  New  York  City 
ten  important  centers  of  low-cost  housing  have  been  constructed, 
set  in  widely  separated,  congested  sections,  forming  models  for 
all  other  cities  to  follow.  Through  Government  aid  the  purpose 
is  to  provide  for  low-income  families  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
clean  and  comfortable  quarters,  pleasant  and  healthful  in  nature, 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  six  dollars  per  month  per  room ;  and  in 
New  York  City  there  are  1,500,000  persons  who  must  be  housed 
through  such  means. 


One-Third  of  a  Nation 


What  did  the  Director  try  to  accomplish  in  this  set? 


In  spite  of  all  this,  there  are  still  in  New  York  City  over 
62,000  "old-law"  tenements,  in  which  there  reside  no  less  than 
2,000,000  persons.  Housing-  authorities,  supported  by  President 
Roosevelt,  say  that  in  the  United  States  30,000,000  men,  women  and 
children  live  in  places  unfit  and  dangerous  for  residence,  and  that 
60,000,000  dwell  in  homes  far  below  the  standards  set  for  decency 
and  proper  regard  for  community  health.  It  is  said  that  every 
year  the  losses  caused  in  the  United  States  through  poor  housing 
amount  to  the  staggering-  sum  of  $4,250,000,000. 

National,  State,  and  City  acts,  the  constructive  work  of  private 
philanthropists,  and  the  testimony  of  housing  authorities,  all  unite 
in  showing  that  this  motion  picture  play,  appalling  as  it  is,  stands 
upon  a  basis  of  substantial  fact.  The  housing  problem  is  a  real 
problem  concerning  which  all  should  think,  and  for  whose  solution 
all  should  work. 

The  play  is  historic,  since  it  shows  those  wretched  conditions 
of  the  past,  concerning  which  Jacob  A.  Riis  wrote  so  valiantly. 
In  1842  the  slums  of  New  York  were  such  beds  of  yellow  fever, 
cholera,  small  pox,  and  typhoid  fever,  and  had  such  an  alarmingly 
high  death  rate,  that  physicians  protested.  Their  protests  led  to 
public  agitation.  But  it  was  fifteen  years  later  that  the  State 
Legislature  appointed  the  first  Committee  to  investigate  slum 
conditions,  and  twenty-four  and  twenty-five  years  later  that  a 
City  Department  of  Health  was  established,  and  a  Tenement  House 
law  enacted.  For  years  crowded,  filthy  fire-traps  have  produced 
tuberculosis,  infantile  paralysis,  rickets,  degeneracy  and  crime. 
In  1936  fires  in  New  York  City  tenements  alone  numbered  8,062, 
but  in  all  other  places  of  residence  only  3,704. 

The  invention  of  spinning  and  weaving  machinery  and  other 
mechanical  processes  near  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
brought  workers  from  cottages  and  country  homes  into  cities  to 
work  in  factories,  thus  beginning  the  industrial  age  with  its  social, 
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national,  and  international  problems.  The  novels,  Alton  Locke  by- 
Charles  Kingsley  in  1849,  and  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place  by  Charles 
Reade  in  1870,  show  how  early  evil  social  conditions  developed.  In 
1882  Sir  Walter  Besant's  powerful  and  delightful  novel,  All  Sorts 
and  Conditions  of  Men,  told  such  a  story  of  slum  life  in  London, 
and  suggested  such  possibilities  of  remedy,  that  it  led  immediately 
to  a  housing  project,  the  People's  Palace  in  Mile  End  Road.  Through 
the  writings  of  Jacob  A.  Riis,  a  New  York  Sim  reporter,  the  notori- 
ous Five  Points  of  New  York,  once  a  scene  of  seething  crowds, 
degradation  and  crime,  became  the  Paradise  Park,  a  safe,  clean  and 
respectable  part  of  the  City.  In  leading  to  good  housing,  literature 
played  a  prominent  part.  Today  the  motion  picture  is  carrying 
on  the  tradition,  and  in  ".  .  .  One-Third  of  a  Nation  .  .  ."  presents 
a  powerful  appeal  for  continued  vigorous  social  action. 

For  saving  the  costs  of  crime,  for  decreasing  losses  by  disease, 
decent  homes  are  demanded  for  all,  with  proper  safeguards  against 
fire,  with  full  provision  of  fire  escapes,  with  light  and  air  for  every 
room,  with  good  sanitary  plumbing,  and  healthful  surroundings. 
More  than  that,  since  children  are  most  important,  suitable  open- 
air  amusement  and  recreation  places  must  be  provided.  For  the 
control  of  old-law  tenements  every  sanitary,  fire,  and  other  law 
must  be  strictly  enforced;  no  Government  loans  should  be  made 
to  rehabilitate  dangerous  tenements;  and  city  foreclosure  should 
take  place  promptly  when  non-payment  of  taxes,  assessments  and 
penalties  reaches  fifty  per  cent  of  valuation. 


L  DISCUSSION  BASED  ON  THE  SCRIPT 

Explain  the  following  quotations  from  the  script,  telling  exactly 
what  each  one  means,  and  commenting  further  on  the  ideas  con- 
veyed.    How  are  these  quotations  brought  into  the  play?     What 


In  what  respects  is  this  an  example  of  excellent  grouping? 


.  .  .  One-Third  of  a  Nation 


What    does    this    close-up    add    to 
the  film? 


Why    did    the    Director    group    a 
number   of   slum   children? 


purposes  do  they  fulfill?  How  do  the  quotations  indicate  the  de- 
velopment of  the  action  throughout  the  play?  How  do  they  show 
the  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  the  play?  What  would  the  play  have 
been  if  these  and  similar  statements  had  been  omitted? 

1.  "I  see  millions  of  families  trying  to  live  on  incomes  so  meagre 
that  the  pall  of  family  disaster  hangs  over  them  day  by  day.  I 
see  millions  whose  daily  lives  in  city  and  on  farm  continue  under 
conditions  labeled  indecent  by  a  so-called  polite  society  one-half 
a  century  ago.  I  see  millions  denied  education,  recreation,  and  the 
opportunity  to  better  their  lot  and  the  lot  of  their  children.  I  see 
millions  lacking  the  means  to  buy  the  products  of  farms  and  factory, 
and  by  their  poverty  denying  work  and  productiveness  to  many 
other  millions.  /  see  one-third  of  a  Nation  ill-housed,  ill-clad,  ill- 
nourished."  President  Roosevelt. 

2.  "They  always  go  up  like  match-ends — these  old-law  tene- 
ments. The  wooden  wainscotting  in  old-law  tenements  catches 
fire  as  if  somebody  ran  along  it  with  a  torch."  "Wooden  wainscot- 
ting! Isn't  that  against  the  law?"  "You'll  have  to  ask  the  Building 
Department." 

3.  "What  is  an  old-law  tenement?"  "One  put  up  before  the  law 
of  1901.  Usually,  when  they  make  laws  about  tenements,  the  Legis- 
lature excludes  all  those  already  in  existence,  from  the  provisions 
of  the  new  law."  "Why?"  "Because  it  might  require  so  much  re- 
modelling that  the  owners  couldn't  afford  to  do  it,  and  they  might 
close  up  their  houses,  and  there'd  be  even  fewer  places  for  poor 
people  to  live  in." 

4.  "There  are  224  Inspectors  in  the  Department — to  cover 
105,000  tenements  and  apartment  houses.  It  would  take  our  whole 
staff  three  years  to  inspect  each  one  of  them  once." 
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5.  "Can  you  reasonably  repair  a  house  that's  falling  to  pieces? 
Every  board  in  the  place  is  half-rotten.  The  filth  and  the  cock- 
roaches come  up  through  the  cracks." 

6.  "Within  twenty  years  there  were  three  cholera  epidemics 
in  the  New  York  slums.  They  caused  a  lot  of  excitement — a  lot  of 
talk.  The  Health  Inspector  said,  'We  have  serious  cause  to  regret 
that  there  are  in  our  city  so  many  mercenary  landlords  who  con- 
trive in  what  manner  they  can  stow  the  greatest  number  of  human 
beings  in  the  smallest  possible  space'  .  .  .  The  Mayor  appointed  a 
Citizens'  Committee  to  investigate  slum  conditions  .  .  .  and  the 
Committee  recommended  that  something  be  done  about  it.  The 
Mayor  turned  the  recommendations  over  to  another  Committee, 
and  that  Committee  decided  it  wasn't  the  'proper  time'  to  do  any- 
thing." 

7.  "Who  made  the  land  worth  so  much?  It  was  all  the  people 
who  made  the  city  grow,  people  like  me  who  worked  in  it  and 
lived  in  it.  We're  the  ones  who  made  your  land  worth  more  and 
more,  and  we're  entitled  to  something." 

8.  "Number  One  man  takes  a  profit.  He  sends  you  to  his 
Broker,  Number  Two  man,  who  wants  a  profit,  and  he  insists  that 
you  deal  through  a  Broker  of  your  own.  Next  you  go  to  a  Building 
Supply  man  for  materials.  Finally,  you  get  to  the  Contractor.  He 
quotes  you  a  price  that  staggers  you,  and  says  it's  because  he  has 
to  pay  carpenters  twelve  dollars  a  day.  You  go  to  a  Bank,  which 
sends  you  to  a  Mortgage  Company,  which  charges  you  six  per  cent 
on  the  bonds  it  floats,  plus  commission.  Then  you  pay  Federal  Gov- 
ernment taxes,  State  taxes,  City  taxes,  the  Insurance  Man,  the  Rent- 
ing Agent,  and  a  Janitor.  Among  them  they  swallow  your  dream 
of  a  decent  house  with  rentals  at  seven  or  eight,  or  ten  or  fifteen, 
or  even  twenty  dollars  a  room  a  month." 


What  atmospheric  effects  does  this 
background  produce? 


What    emotions   do    this   grouping 
and   the   sound  effects  produce? 


One-Third  of  a  Nation 


Why  did  the  Director  make  so  much 
use  of  pictures  of  home  life? 


How  does  this  scene  mingle  humor 
and  pathos? 


9.  "There'll  be  grass  an'  trees,  a  regular  Playground  for  kids, 
with  swings  and  a  hand-ball  court." 

10.  "In  1894,  in  the  8,441  houses  we  visited  we  found  16,756 
windowless  rooms;  only  306  out  of  225,000  people  had  access  to  a 
bathroom ;  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  buildings  had  toilets  in  the 
yard ;  and  more  than  one-quarter  of  all  the  living  apartments  had 
no  fire  escapes  of  any  kind."  Richard  Watson  Gilder. 

11.  "Enoch  Vreeland,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  Building 
Department,  said  The  tenements  had  a  death  rate  of  32  per 
thousand  as  against  a  general  death  rate  in  New  York  of  24  per 
thousand.  .  .  .  The  old  Herald  printed  reports  of  Sanitary  Inspec- 
tors who  found  eight  families  living  above  a  shop  without  water 
or  plumbing." 

12.  "We  have  some  obligation  to  the  community:  that's  where 
the  money  came  from  in  the  first  place." 

13.  "Since  the  beginning  of  time  men  have  valued  land  above 
all  their  other  possessions." 

14.  "Look  at  the  Government  Housing  Project  in  Williamsburg, 
three  and  four  room  apartments  at  only  $6.00  a  room  a  month ; 
at  the  Red  Hook  Project;  the  Government  Project  in  Queens;  the 
Jane  Addams  Houses  in  Chicago  at  $7.38  per  room  per  month;  at 
Dixie  Homes  in  Memphis  at  $6.51  per  room  per  month ;  at  Brewster 
Houses  in  Detroit  at  $5.78  per  room  per  month;  at  Lakeview 
Terrace  in  Cleveland  at  $5.53  per  room  per  month." 


IL  QUESTIONS  CONCERNING  HOUSING 

1.  How  did  inventions  lead  to  the  development   of  tenement 
houses  and  slums? 

2.  What  losses  do  crowded  slum  conditions  bring  to  a  city  and 
nation? 
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3.  Why  do  slums  breed  crime? 

4.  What  has  private  philanthropy  done  to  relieve  slum  condi- 
tions?   City  action?  National  action? 

5.  What  are  the  most  promising  events  in  today's  war  against 
slums  ? 

6.  What  is   city  planning?     For  what   purposes   should   city 
planning    work  ? 

7.  What  is  Knickerbocker  Village?     What  is  its  purpose? 

8.  How  may  cities  provide  ideal  housing  for  families  with 
low  incomes? 

9.  What  great  writers  played  prominent  parts  in  the  warfare 
against  slums? 

10.  What  is  the  nature  of  some  of  the  most  notable  books 
written  about  slums? 


III.  QUESTIONS  CONCERNING  THE  STORY 

1.  What  first  arouses  interest  in  the  idea  that  the  story  em- 
phasizes? 

2.  How  does  the  story  make  use  of  contrast  as  a  means  of 
emphasis? 

3.  Make  a  list  of  different  emotions  to  which  the  story  appeals. 
To  which  of  these  emotions  does  the  action  make  strongest  appeal  ? 
Tell  about  events  that  show  different  emotional  appeals. 

4.  What  parts  of  the  story  show  strong  development  of  climax? 

5.  In  what  places  does  the  story  hold  the  observer  in  suspense? 


To  what  extent  does  romantic  lov< 
play   a   part  in   the  film? 


With   what  scenes  is   this   in  con- 
trast? 
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Why     did     the     Director     present 
scenes   of   delightful   home   life? 


Hew  was  the  tenement  house  made 
realistic  in  the  film? 


6.  Does  the  story  solve  all  the  problems  or  questions  that  it 
presents? 

7.  What  opposing  forces  operate  against  one  another  through- 
out the  play? 

8.  By  what  means  does  the  story  reveal  past  history? 

9.  At   what   points   is   the   action   most   striking?      Natural? 
Unusual?     Tragic? 

10.  What  is  the  turning  point  of  the  action? 


IV.  QUESTIONS  CONCERNING 
THE  CHARACTERS 

1.  How  is  the  tenement  house  made  an  active  character  in  the 
story  ? 

2.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  voice  of  the  house?  How  does  the 
illusion  of  the  house  having  personality  affect  the  action  of  the  play? 

3.  Why  does  Joey,  the  boy,  deeply  interest  the  observer?  What 
is  his  character?  How  do  you  explain  his  actions? 

4.  What  is  the  character  of  Cortlandt  at  the  beginning  of  the 
play?  In  the  course  of  the  action?  At  the  end  of  the  play?  Is  he  an 
admirable  person?  What  are  his  purposes  in  life?  Is  he  in  love 
with  Mary? 

5.  Is  Mary  a  girl  who  is  in  harmony  with  her  surroundings? 
What  gave  her  the  characteristics  that  she  displays  ?  Is  she  in  love 
with  Cortlandt?  What  are  the  principal  motives  that  lead  her  to 
action  ? 

6.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  persons  who  seem  to 
appear  or  speak  from  the  past?  Why  are  they  introduced  in  the 
play?  What  were  their  motives  in  life? 
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7.  What  type  of  person  is  Cortlandt's  sister?  How  do  you  ex- 
plain her  attitude  toward  her  brother's  plans? 

8.  Why  is  Cortlandt's  agent  so  evidently  callous  toward  the 
provision  of  proper  housing-  for  tenants? 

9.  What  part  do  street  arabs  play  in  the  motion  picture?  Are 
they  child-like,  true  to  life,  or  are  they  caricatures  ?  What  different 
things  do  they  do? 

10.  What  persons  play  subordinate  parts  in  the  story?  How 
do  they  affect  the  action?  Which  is  most  pathetic?  Most  amusing? 
Most  true  to  life? 

11.  How  do  you  explain  the  beliefs  of  Mary's  tenement  sweet- 
heart? 

12. 
give? 
13. 
14. 


Are  the  various  Inspectors  justified  in  the  excuses  that  they 


What  are  the  characteristics  of  Mary's  mother? 
When  does  the  District  Attorney  show   severity? 


Kind- 


ness? Intent  to  do  justice?  Anger  at  conditions? 

15.  Why  is  the  butler  introduced? 

16.  What  does  the  yacht  add  to  the  story?  With  what  is  it  in 
contrast? 

17.  What  is  the  dramatic  reason  for  introducing  Mary's  father? 

18.  In  what  ways  are  the  river  and  the  bridge  made  almost  as 
effective  as  persons  of  the  story? 


What  are   the  variotis  objects  shown  here  in  connection  with   thi 
making  of  an  interior  shot? 
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What  is  the  importance  of  -proper  lighting?  How  is  it  produced? 

19.  What  is  the  history  of  the  tenement  house?  How  has  it 
developed  its  peculiar  personality? 

20.  Which  person  in  the  play  makes  the  strongest  impression 
upon  you?     For  what  reasons? 

V.  QUESTIONS  CONCERNING 
CINEMATOGRAPHY 

1.  How  is  the  theme  of  the  play  introduced  to  the  audience? 

2.  How  is  the  play  given  national  significance? 

3.  Why  did  the  writers  of  the  scenario  introduce  many  children, 
and  many  scenes  in  which  children  take  part? 

4.  What  are  the  principal  sets  used  in  the  play?  From  what 
different  points  of  view  are  these  seen? 

5.  How  did  photography  give  personality  to  a  tenement  house? 
What  are  the  most  effective  renderings  of  personality  in  the  house? 
How  is  the  speaking  by  the  tenement  house  held  within  the  bounds 
of  reason? 

6.  What  different  kinds  of  appeal  to  the  ear  does  the  picture 
provide? 

7.  What  shots  must  have  been  most  difficult  to  take?  What 
episodes  most  difficult  to  direct? 

8.  What  long  shots  are  most  effective?  What  close-UDs? 

9.  What  are  some  of  the  most  picturesque  scenes  that  the 
cameramen  included? 

10.  What  sound  effects  are  most  unusual?  Most  pleasing? 

11.  What  gives  especial  effectiveness  to  the  photography  of 
events  that  take  place  in  the  office  of  the  District  Attorney?  How 
do  those  scenes  show  unusually  good  direction? 
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VI.  QUESTIONS  FOR  ORIGINAL 
DISCUSSION  OR  INVESTIGATION 

1.  If  you  saw  the  stage  play  from  which  this  motion-picture 
play  is  made,  tell  what  differences  you  notice  in  the  motion  picture 
version.  Which  production  is  more  satisfying?  Why? 

2.  What  events  took  place  after  the  last  scene  shown  in  the 
motion  picture?  That  is,  what  became  of  all  the  principal  persons 
of  the  play? 

3.  Is  the  fantasy  of  a  house  having  personality  something  that 
should  be  imitated  in  other  productions?  Kipling,  for  example, 
represents  the  parts  of  a  ship  as  speaking  with  one  another  in 
The  Ship  That  Found  Herself.  From  folklore  tales  to  the  present, 
various  authors  have  given  speech  to  what  is  inanimate.  Should 
motion  pictures  continue  the  method? 

4.  To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  should  motion  pictures  present 
problems  of  modern  life,  and  suggest  solutions?  Should  plays  be 
made  entirely  to  amuse?  How  may  motion  pictures  gain  and  hold 
the  highest  respect  of  the  public? 

5.  What  are  some  of  the  present  problems  of  life  in  the  United 
States  that  well  might  form  the  bases  of  motion  pictures? 
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What  paraphernalia   is  used  in  making  interiors? 
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Explain  all  that  is  being  done  in  this  picture. 


How    is    a   motion-picture    earner* 
manipulated? 
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Huck  assumes  a  characteristic  pose. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  APPRECIATION  OF 
THE  M-G-M  SCREEN  VERSION  OF  MARK  TWAIN'S 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF 

HUCKLEBERRY  FINN 

INTRODUCTION 

BEHIND  THE  SCREEN  WITH 
HUCKLEBERRY  FINN 

In  every  motion-picture  there  are  two  stories.  When  you  watch 
Mark  Twain's  famous  tale  of  Huckleberry  Finn  come  to  life  on 
the  screen,  you  will  be  aware  of  only  one  story — the  absorbing 
adventures  of  a  boy  on  the  Mississippi  in  those  colorful  days  when 
river  boats  churned  its  yellow  waters.  Yet  behind  this  story  lies 
another — the  story  of  how  a  book  becomes  a  film. 

Watching  the  picture  on  the  screen,  you  would  never  guess  a 
fraction  of  the  labor  that  went  into  the  making  of  that  smooth- 
flowing  narrative — the  combined  work  of  writers,  directors,  camera- 
men, research  workers,  location  men,  electricians,  musicians,  prop 
men,  stage  designers,  and  costumers,  to  name  but  a  few.  Theirs  is  a 
separate  story,  but  in  its  own  way  as  fascinating  as  the  one  on  the 
screen.  Obviously,  it  is  impossible  in  a  few  pages  to  give  you  a  com- 
plete account  of  what  each  one  of  these  workers  contributed  to 
Huckleberry  Finn.  Instead,  this  part  of  your  guide  proposes 
merely  to  provide  you  with  a  pleasant  excursion  "behind  the  scenes" 
at  M-G-M  Studios  and  to  give  you  a  glimpse  here  and  there  into  the 
actual  work  of  filming  the  picture,  in  the  hope  that  these  "inside" 
stories  may  add  to  your  pleasure  in  seeing  the  film  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  your  understanding  of  the  problems  that  film  pro- 
ducers encounter  in  the  making  of  a  picture  like  Huckleberry  Finn. 

Take  the  matter  of  historical  accuracy,  for  example.  In  A  Con- 
necticut  Yankee    Mark   Twain  deliberately  distorted   history   by 
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Huck  receives  a  reward  for  passing. 


Widow  Douglass  understands  Huck. 


mechanizing  the  knights  of  old  and  sending  them  across  the  field 
of  battle  on  a  fleet  of  motorcycles !  Readers  roared  at  the  ridiculous- 
ness of  the  situation.  But  in  Huckleberry  Finn  the  historical  set- 
ting provides,  not  comedy,  but  an  important  background  and 
atmosphere  against  which  to  portray  the  stirring  events  of  the 
story.  In  a  period  picture  of  this  sort  it  is  important  that  every 
historical  detail  be  correct,  and  motion-picture  directors  are  rightly 
apprehensive  lest  they  accidentally  permit  some  telltale  evidence  of 
modern  life  to  slip  into  the  story.  So  careful  was  the  director  of 
Huckleberry  Finn  that  he  had  the  actors  searched  every  day  just 
to  be  sure  that  no  absent-minded  extra  had  wandered  onto  the  set 
with  chewing  gum  or  wearing  a  wrist  watch !  Gum  and  wrist  watches 
would  be  definitely  out  of  place  among  the  river  folk  along  the 
Mississippi  in  Huck  Finn's  time,  that  is,  in  the  period  just  before  the 
Civil  War  when,  as  Captain  Brandy  tells  us,  "young  Abe  Lincoln" 
was  just  coming  into  prominence  as  a  lawyer. 

The  Sacramento  River,  which  doubles  for  the  Mississippi,  had 
likewise  to  be  carefully  scrutinized  for  evidence  of  modern  life — 
billboards,  asparagus  canneries,  and  high-tension  wires.  There  were 
only  certain  spots  where  the  cameras  could  work  in  the  safe  assur- 
ance that  no  anachronisms  would  slip  into  the  picture. 

Huckleberry  Finn  required  a  thousand-odd  separate  props.  And 
each  one  of  them  had  to  be  an  authentic  replica  of  articles  used  in 
the  1840's.  When  you  see  the  film,  you  may  notice  some  of  these 
props — the  old-fashioned  pot-bellied  cast-iron  stove,  for  example,  or 
the  copper  cooking  utensils  in  the  kitchen.  Costumes,  too,  must  be 
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accurate.  Thus,  the  men  wear  high,  tight-fitting  vests  with  a  row  of 
buttons  down  the  front,  just  the  kind  you  might  have  seen  every  day 
had  you  lived  along  the  Mississippi  in  the  1840's. 

When  you  see  the  picture,  take  a  look  at  the  guns  carried  by  the 
posse  that  sets  out  in  search  of  Jim,  the  runaway  slave.  They're  old- 
fashioned  muzzle-loaders  into  which  a  man  had  to  ram  the  powder 
down  by  hand.  Cartridges  were  not  invented  until  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  some  twenty  years  later. 

A  posse  chasing  a  runaway  slave  just  naturally  calls  for  a  pack 
of  baying  bloodhounds,  and  bloodhounds  there  are  in  Huckleberry 
Finn — only  the  bloodhounds  are  really  Missouri  foxhounds.  The 
original  pack,  sixty  of  them,  first  came  to  California  for  The  Voice 
of  Bugle  Ann.  When  the  picture  was  finished,  most  of  them  went 
back  to  Missouri,  but  some  of  them  (or  their  puppies)  are  still  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  they  appear  again  in  Huckleberry  Finn  as  the 
yelping  bloodhounds  you  see  chasing  Jim. 

Incidentally,  the  motion-picture  studios  have  an  animal  catalogue 
listing  hundreds  of  places  where  animals  can  be  rented.  Companies 
like  Animal  Land  make  a  specialty  of  renting  animals  for  films. 
(They  supplied  the  cows  and  chickens  you'll  see  in  Huckleberry 
Finn.)  For  wild  animals  there  are  the  zoos,  the  winter  quarters  of 
the  Barnes  Circus,  and  the  various  animal  farms  like  the  lion  farm — 
all  in  or  near  Los  Angeles.  Besides,  some  250  people  make  their 
living  training  animals — anything  from  a  bear  to  a  tarantula — for 
the  motion  pictures. 


Jim  hears  news  of  his  wife  and  Joey. 
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Miss  Watson  does  their  souls  good. 


How  do  the  motion-picture  companies  discover  what  would  be 
appropriate  and  what  wouldn't  in  a  period  picture?  How  do  they 
know  just  what  kind  of  props  and  costumes  to  use?  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  a  research  department  with  a  special  collection  of  reference 
books  and  a  research  librarian  who  is  supposed  to  know  all  the 
answers — or  at  least  how  to  find  them.  This  library  is  crammed  with 
books  on  every  conceivable  subject.  For  Huckleberry  Finn  there 
were  books  like  the  Cyclopedia  of  Domestic  Economy,  published  in 
1855  and  filled  with  all  sorts  of  valuable  information  about  houses, 
china,  and  furniture  in  mid-nineteenth-century  America ;  A-rafting 
on  the  Mississippi,  by  Clifton  Johnson;  and  Old-time  Schools  and 
School-houses,  by  Charles  Edward  Russell.  Questions  about  costumes 
in  Huck's  day  the  wardrobe  department  settled  by  looking  at  pictures 
in  old-time  newspapers  and  magazines,  or  at  the  famous  Currier  and 
Ives  lithographs. 

For  years  M-G-M  has  been  collecting  props  and  storing  them  in 
an  enormous  four-story  building.  Each  prop  is  numbered,  cata- 
logued, and  stowed  away  in  bins  and  drawers  or  on  shelves  and  racks. 
There  are  literally  thousands  of  items  in  the  collection,  everything 
from  a  Chinese  plow  to  a  wedding  certificate.  As  it  happens,  M-G-M 
has  recently  made  several  pictures  of  the  same  period  as  Huckle- 
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berry  Finn  {Toy  Wife  and  Of  Human  Hearts,  for  example).  The 
props  from  these  earlier  plays  were  all  carefully  stored  away  to  be 
used  again.  Costumes,  too,  are  preserved  in  the  character  wardrobe — 
some  10,000  of  them — so  that  costuming  the  three  hundred  extras 
for  the  jail  scene  and  the  hundred  men  for  the  posse  scene  was 
greatly  simplified  by  already  available  costumes. 

But  suppose  we  leave  the  fascinating  work  of  the  research  de- 
partment in  running  down  accurate  props  and  costumes  and  turn 
to  location  problems.  Every  studio  has  a  location  man  whose  job  it 
is  to  know  what  scenery  looks  like  the  world  over  and  then  to  match 
that  scenery  with  a  similar  spot  in  California  where  the  motion- 
picture  company  can  set  up  its  cameras.  He  knows  just  where  in 
California  to  find  a  town  that  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  quaint 
New  England  village,  a  strip  of  desert  that  resembles  the  Arabian, 
or  a  snowcapped  mountain  range  as  craggy  and  steep  as  the  Swiss 
Alps.  For  the  Mississippi  River  in  Huckleberry  Finn  he  picked 
the  Sacramento  River.  As  it  happened,  fog  settled  down  on  the  river, 
allowing  only  an  hour  or  two  each  day  when  the  company  could 
work.  Consequently,  a  cameraman  went  back  to  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
to  shoot  some  good  background  scenes  along  the  real  Mississippi. 
However,  most  of  the  scenes  were  taken  on  the  Sacramento. 

Luckily  for  this  play,  not  only  does  the  Sacramento  River  look 
much  like  the  Mississippi,  but  it  actually  has  two  old-fashioned  river 


Pap  demands  eight  hundred  dollars. 
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Huck  pretends  he  is  happy. 


steamers  named  The  Delta  Queen  and  The  Delta  King.  While  one  of 
them  made  its  regular  daily  trip  up  the  river  from  San  Francisco 
to  Sacramento,  the  other  one,  with  its  name  hidden  under  a  new- 
sign,  played  the  part  of  a  Mississippi  steamer  for  Huckleberry 
Finn.  Motion-picture  cameras  were  stationed  on  barges  ahead  of 
the  boats. 

At  Isleton,  a  little  town  along  the  Sacramento  River  about  twenty 
miles  south  of  Sacramento,  the  location  man  found  a  genuine  old 
building,  the  Oddfellows'  Hall,  built  in  1860.  By  the  way,  Mark 
Twain  himself  was  once  in  Isleton  on  his  way  down  to  San  Francisco 
from  a  mining  trip  in  Calaveras  County.  Perhaps  you've  read 
Twain's  famous  story  The  Celebrated  Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras 
County.  If  you  haven't,  there's  a  good  laugh  in  store  for  you. 

Speaking  of  Mark  Twain,  one  of  the  players,  Lynne  Carver,  is  a 
distant  relative  of  Twain's.  You'll  remember  that  Mark  Twain's 
real  name  was  Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens.  Well,  Langhorne  was 
the  name  of  his  mother's  family,  and  Miss  Carver  is  descended  from 
that  side  of  the  house.  Oh  yes,  another  thing  about  the  actors.  Jim 
is  Rex  Ingram,  the  negro  actor  who  played  "De  Lawd"  in  both  the 
stage  and  the  screen  versions  of  Green  Pastures. 
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The  story  of  how  Huckleberry  Finn  was  made  into  a  motion- 
picture  wouldn't  be  complete  without  a  few  human-interest  stories 
about  things  that  happened  during  the  filming. 

In  the  picture  is  a  scene  showing  Huck  Finn  rowing  out  in  a 
canoe.  The  canoe  wasn't  supposed  to  leak,  but  it  did.  Nevertheless 
Mickey,  like  a  good  trooper,  went  through  the  scene.  When  he  got 
back  to  shore  he  emerged  from  the  canoe,  dripping  wet. 

There's  another  interesting  story  about  the  rattler  that  bites 
Huck  Finn.  While  the  company  was  on  location,  the  rattler  got  loose 
and  stampeded  the  curious  crowd  who  had  gathered  to  watch.  The 
rattler  was  harmless,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  until 
it  was  recaptured. 

One  day  a  group  of  curious  onlookers  gathered  along  the  Sacra- 
mento River  to  watch  the  film  company  at  work,  among  them  a 
Chinese  asparagus  farmer  and  his  dog  Hobo.  Hobo  was  a  friendly 
black-and-white  mongrel,  and  he  quickly  made  friends  with  the 
motion-picture  company.  It  was  nothing  at  all  unusual  to  see  him 
tagging  around  after  Mickey  Rooney,  who  plays  the  part  of  Huck. 
When  the  company  got  back  to  the  M-G-M  Studios  in  Culver  City, 
imagine  everyone's  surprise  to  discover  that  Hobo  had  tagged  Mickey 
right  into  a  scene  in  the  film !  There  was  nothing  for  it  then  but  to 
send  back  up  to  the  Chinese  farmer  and  rent  Hobo  so  that  the  picture 
could  be  properly  completed,  dog  and  all!  You'll  see  a  picture  of 
Mickey  Rooney  and  Hobo  on  the  cover  of  this  guide. 


Huck  watches  for  a  chance  of 
escape. 


'Sarah  Mary  Williams"  meets 
fifteen  men. 
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Huck  and  Jim  decide  to  "borrow"  necessities  only. 

PART  ONE 

TOPICS  AND  QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 


SETTING 

The  time  of  a  story  may  be  suggested  by  incidents ;  such  as  Jim's 
seeking  a  free  state.  It  may  be  suggested  also  by  objects;  such  as 
the  steamboat  as  the  fastest  mode  of  travel  or  the  kerosene  lamp 
as  the  kind  of  house  illumination.  Can  you  mention  other  features 
of  the  picture  which  indicate  the  period  of  history  in  which  the 
scenes  are  laid? 

The  place  of  a  story  can  be  determined  by  geographical  features, 
as  the  Mississippi  River  is  used  here ;  by  dialect  or  provincialisms, 
as  when  characters  drop  their  final  g's;  by  references  to  cities  or 
localities,  as  when  Huck  and  Jim  seek  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi;  or  by  other  means.  Can  you  find  other  proofs  of  the 
place  of  the  story? 

The  atmosphere  of  a  story  can  be  determined  by  one  artistic 
stroke,  but  more  often  it  is  the  accumulation  of  many  details  of  plot, 
setting,  or  characterization.  The  use  of  the  Mississippi  River  here 
as  the  background  for  detail  is  excellent,  and  there  are  numerous 
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telling  details,  such  as  Huck's  borrowing  from  the  watermelon 
patch,  which  help  to  supply  the  southern  atmosphere.  Can  you  name 
other  details  similar  to  the  one  mentioned  ? 

CHAEACTERIZATION 

Huckleberry  Finn  shows  that  he  is  grateful  when  he  runs  away 
to  keep  the  Widow  from  disappointment  at  his  failure  and  to  prevent 
her  paying  the  money  to  Pap.  He  is  clever  at  deception  because  at 
the  outset  of  the  picture  he  tricks  the  boy  who  meddles  with  his 
fishing  line  and  because  later  he  gives  successfully  the  impression 
that  he  has  been  murdered.  Can  you  prove,  also,  that  Huck  has  an 
active  imagination  and  is  given  to  exaggeration,  that  his  lack  of 
education  makes  him  somewhat  gullible,  that  he  has  an  innate  sense 
of  fair  play  which  makes  him  dislike  those  who  impose  upon  others  ? 
Can  you  add  other  traits  of  character  suggested  by  Huck's  actions 
and  dialogue? 

Jim  shows  the  negro's  instinctive  suspicion  of  dishonest  whites 
when  the  Duke  and  the  King  first  make  their  appearance.  He  proves 
his  loyalty  to  those  who  help  him  when  he  aids  Huck  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  freedom.  Can  you  name  and  prove  other  traits  of  character 
that  belong  to  Jim? 

Minor  characters  usually  are  marked  by  fewer  character  traits, 
but  those  few  are  very  distinctive.  When  Miss  Bartlett,  the  teacher, 
says,  "He  (Huck)  must  be  a  very  happy  boy,"  meaning  that  a  truant 


The  steamboat  prepares  to  drop  unwanted  cargo. 
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'Juliet"  is  ex 


Huck  learns  of  the  King's  perfidy. 


cannot  possibly  be  happy,  she  reveals  herself  as  being  sarcastic. 
When  the  Widow  Douglass  helps  Huck  supply  his  excuses  to  Miss 
Watson  and  discusses  with  him  his  problems,  she  proves  her  deep, 
sympathetic  understanding  of  this  boy  who  was  once  a  vagabond. 
Pap  has  dulled  his  senses  with  drink  until  his  only  interest  in  his 
own  son  is  to  use  him  for  profit.  The  Duke  reveals  his  general  out- 
look on  life  when  he  tells  the  King  that  he  likes  Huck  less  every  day 
because  he  believes  he  is  honest.  Can  you  give  at  least  one  trait  that 
characterizes  Miss  Watson;  one  for  the  Wilkes  girls;  and  one  for 
Captain  Brandy? 

There  are  many  questions  about  characterization  as  a  whole 
worthy  of  discussion.  Are  there  many  or  few  characters?  Are  they 
real  and  lifelike?  Are  there  any  who  change  for  the  better,  or  do 
they  all  remain  essentially  the  same  throughout  the  story  ?  Who  are 
the  most  admirable  characters,  and  why  do  you  admire  them?  Are 
there  any  contrasting  characters?  Are  there  any  parallel  characters? 


PLOT  CONSTRUCTION 

The  plot  of  Huckleberry  Finn  moves  rapidly,  and  those  who 
like  action  will  enjoy  the  photoplay  thoroughly.  Those,  too,  who 
like  to  trace  the  elements  of  plot  to  their  sources  will  find  pleasure 
in  rereading  their  Mark  Twain  to  discover  both  parallel  incidents 
and  points  of  departure.  When  there  is  a  departure,  such  as  the 
snake's  biting  Huck  instead  of  Jim,  there  is  a  reason.  What  is  it? 
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DRAMATIC  FORESHADOWING 

When  Miss  Bartlett  expresses  her  belief  that  Huckleberry  is 
associating  with  raft-men,  her  words  foreshadow  later  happenings. 
When  Jim  loosens  Huck's  shoes,  helps  him  to  get  them  on,  and  delays 
dinner  to  save  him  from  punishment,  his  actions  predict  a  future 
relationship  between  the  two  that  is  one  of  the  motivating  forces 
of  the  photoplay.  Can  you  select  any  other  instances  of  dramatic 
foreshadowing  ? 

HUMOR 

It  has  been  said  that  the  essential  difference  between  the  American 
and  the  English  sense  of  humor  is  that  the  Englishman  looks  for  an 
intellectual  appeal  in  a  joke  before  he  finds  it  humorous;  in  other 
words,  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  so  easily  aroused  in  an  American, 
has  little  appeal  for  him.  The  humor  in  Huckleberry  Finn  from 
the  pipe's  burning  Huck's  pocket  to  the  downfall  of  the  balcony 
scene  in  the  Shakespearean  presentation  is  fittingly  and  essentially 
American.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  and  have  the  Mark  Twain  flavor. 
Point  out  other  instances  of  humor  in  the  story. 

DIALOGUE 

For  the  student  of  dialect,  Huckleberry  Finn  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  distinguish  between  negroisms;  such  as,   "ah"    for  I; 


Huck,  the  valet,  does  his  duty. 
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The  Wilkes  girls  overlook  the  valet's  lack  of  English  accent. 

"gwynne"  for  going;  "co'se"  for  "of  course";  and  general  pro- 
vincialisms; such  as,  "ye,"  "onnery,"  "larn"  for  learn,  and  "learnt" 
for  learned.  Some  of  these  improprieties  have  almost  disappeared, 
but  some  are  still  to  be  heard  among  those,  who  like  Huckleberry, 
have  refused  educational  opportunities,  or  who,  like  Jim,  have  been 
kept  in  the  slavery  of  ignorance. 

Why  is  dialogue,  as  a  whole,  of  lesser  importance  in  a  photoplay 
than  in  any  other  form  of  dramatic  art?  Of  how  great  importance 
would  you  judge  the  dialogue  in  this  photoplay  to  be? 


PART  TWO 

MARK  TWAIN,  WHO  KNEW  THE 
REAL  HUCKLEBERRY  FINN 

In  November  of  1935,  the  centenary  of  Mark  Twain's  birth  was 
commemorated,  and  world-wide  tribute  was  paid  to  America's  most 
widely-read  author.  The  fact  that  his  works  continue,  with  amazing 
frequency,  to  be  the  subject  of  controversial  literary  criticism  and 
the  fact  that  within  the  past  year  two  photoplays  have  centered  their 
interest  in  his  Tom  Sawyer,  alone,  attest  the  popularity  of  him  who 
knew  a  Huckleberry  Finn  in  real  life  and  made  that  lad  real  to  us. 

Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens,  whose  pen  name  was  Mark  Twain, 
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was  born  at  Florida,  Missouri,  on  November  30,  1835,  the  son  of  a 
storekeeper  who  had  once  practised  law  in  Tennessee.  Four  years 
later,  the  family  moved  to  Hannibal,  Missouri;  and  eight  years 
later  "Judge"  Clemens  died,  leaving  his  family  practically  destitute. 
As  a  consequence,  the  boy  who  was  destined  to  receive,  later  in  life, 
no  fewer  than  three  honorary  degrees  from  such  institutions  as  Yale 
and  Missouri  in  this  country  and  Oxford  in  England  had  but  little 
formal  education.  Like  the  youthful  heroes  he  created,  however,  he 
was  saturated  in  the  folk-lore  of  his  region  and  he  read  with  a  de- 
termination to  become  acquainted  with  the  deeds  and  characters 
of  the  world's  great  men,  both  real  and  imaginary. 

From  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  until  his  death,  April  14, 
1910,  Mark  Twain's  life  was  filled  with  a  diversity  of  experience 
that  is  reflected  in  the  varied  quality  of  his  works.  A  printer,  a  pilot, 
a  gold  miner,  an  author  and  a  publisher,  a  humorist  and  a  lecturer, 
Mark  Twain  lived  and  worked  in  a  number  of  places,  including  Car- 
son City  in  Nevada,  San  Francisco,  New  York  City,  Florence  in 
Italy,  and  Redding  in  Connecticut.  He  traveled  widely,  visiting  the 
Mediterranean  countries  in  1867,  traveling  again  in  Europe  in  1880, 
going  abroad  a  third  time  in  1891,  lecturing  in  Australia  and  in 
India  as  he  followed  the  Equator  on  a  world  tour,  visiting  his  child- 
hood home  in  1902,  and  revisiting  Europe  in  1907  to  receive  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature  from  Oxford  University. 


The  King  and  the  Duke  make  an  unexpected  haul. 
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Capt.  Brandy  causes  the  dumb  to  speak. 

The  long  list  of  Mark  Twain's  works  proves  the  versatility  of  his 
genius.  Roughing  It,  The  Celebrated  Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras 
County,  Innocents  Abroad,  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,  Life  on  the 
Mississippi,  A  Connecticut  Yankee  at  King  Arthur's  Court,  The 
Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer,  and  its  sequel,  The  Adventures  of 
Huckleberry  Finn  are  among  the  most  popular  of  his  writings,  al- 
though many  enjoy  his  miscellaneous  stories,  essays,  and  speeches 
as  well. 

In  1870,  Mark  Twain  married  Olivia  L.  Langdon.  Of  their  four 
daughters  only  Clara  survived  her  father.  Before  his  death  she 
married  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  pianist  and  conductor.  In  1931  she 
published  an  intimate  study  entitled  My  Father :  Mark  Twain,  which 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  and  appreciation  by  her  father's 
admirers.  The  standard  biography  of  Clemens  was  written  by  his 
friend  and  secretary,  Albert  Bigelow  Paine.  A  selection  from  Clem- 
ens's  writings  may  be  found  in  the  Mark  Twain  Omnibus. 


A  WORD  TO  THE  STUDENT 

The  photoplay  Huckleberry  Finn  does  not  follow  slavishly  The 
Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn,  nor  is  Tom  Sawyer  a  character 
in  the  cinematic  story. 
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Why? 

Because  the  purpose  of  the  photoplay  is  not  to  reproduce  but  to 
recreate  episodes  in  the  career  of  Mark  Twain's  hero,  who,  the' 
author  himself  said,  was  drawn  from  life. 

Based  upon  incidents  and  suggestive  material  in  the  tale  of 
adventure,  the  photoplay  pictures  a  background  of  the  Mid-South, 
dominated  by  the  Mississippi  River,  symbolic  in  itself  of  the  cur- 
rents and  cross-currents  of  thought  and  feeling  which  disturbed 
the  American  people  before  the  Civil  War,  while  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise was  still  in  effect. 

The  chief  characters,  Huckleberry  Finn  and  Jim,  the  runaway 
slave,  are  more  concerned  with  the  problem  of  slavery  and  its  aboli- 
tion than  are  their  story-book  counterparts.  It  is  left  to  Captain 
Brandy,  however,  to  summarize  American  sentiment  today  as  he 
quotes  an  Illinois  lawyer  (Abe  Lincoln,  by  name)  as  saying:  "Sup- 
pose it  is  true  that  the  negro  is  inferior  to  the  white  in  the  gifts  of 
God ;  is  it  not  the  exact  reverse  of  justice  that  the  white  should  take 
from  the  negro  any  part  of  that  little  that  he  has !" 

The  student  who  appreciates  the  recreative,  as  well  as  the  creative 
and  the  reproductive,  power  of  the  cinema,  will  enjoy  Huckleberry 
Finn,  for  it  brings  to  life  the  same  care-free,  not  too  superstitious, 
not  too  conscientious,  clever  Huck,  with  his  three  besetting  sins. 
Even  as  the  photoplay  ends  (There,  the  secret  is  out!),  the  audience 
is  left  with  a  definite  suspicion  that  the  Widow  Douglass's  forgiven 
foster-son  will  continue  to  absent  himself  from  school  to  smoke  his 


The  Wilkes  girls  defend  their  "uncles. 
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Huck  steals  the  money  bag. 


corn-cob  pipe  and  to  cool  the  temperature  of  his  toes,  as  he  rests  his 
boots  on  the  wharf  and  takes  a  comfortable  position  to  read  the 
River. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PHOTOPLAY 


It  is  the  eve  of  the  closing  day  of  school  in  a  small  town  on  the 
Missouri  side  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Knowing  that  his  repeated  truancy  means  failure  at  school, 
Huckleberry  Finn  is  ashamed  when  the  Widow  Douglass  gives 
him  a  Barlow  knife  for  passing.  Later  in  the  evening,  when  his 
long-absent  Pap  appears  and  demands  eight  hundred  dollars  of  the 
Widow  for  his  claim  on  his  son,  Huckleberry  decides  to  leave,  to 
save  his  benefactor  any  more  trouble. 

Pap  catches  Huck  just  as  he  is  about  to  shove  his  skiff  from 
shore,  compels  him  to  row  to  a  small  island,  and  imprisons  him  in  a 
small  cabin.  Pap  intends  to  raise  the  sum  demanded  of  the  Widow 
in  spite  of  Huck's  clever  pretense  that  he  is  glad  to  be  free  from  the 
restrictions  of  the  Watson-Douglass  household. 

Sent  out  to  gather  driftwood,  Huck  finds  a  canoe  and  hides  it; 
then,  as  soon  as  his  father  sets  out  for  the  mainland,  he  breaks  his 
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way  out  of  the  cabin,  plants  clues  to  suggest  that  he  has  been  mur- 
dered, and  escapes  to  a  nearby  island.  There  he  is  surprised  to  find 
the  negro  Jim,  who  has  run  away  because  the  Widow  intended  to 
sell  him  to  a  slave-trader. 

Huck  finds  himself  in  a  dilemma.  He  feels  that  Jim  should  be 
returned  to  the  Widow;  yet,  he  fears  that  if  Jim  should  tell  that 
Huck  is  alive,  his  plan  to  help  the  Widow  will  fail.  Disguised,  Huck 
visits  the  mainland  and  learns  that  Jim  is  being  sought  for  Huck's 
murder.  A  little  later,  while  the  two  explore  a  deserted  houseboat, 
Jim  discovers  Pap  murdered;  but,  fearing  that  Huck  will  return 
home  and  take  the  runaway  slave  with  him,  Jim  conceals  his  knowl- 
edge from  Huck. 

Drifting  along  toward  Cairo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  Huck  and 
Jim  enjoy  a  carefree  life  until  they  are  joined  by  two  thoroughly 
unscrupulous  rascals  who  call  themselves  the  King  and  the  Duke. 
Finally,  convinced  of  their  rascality,  Huck  saves  some  of  their  in- 
tended victims  from  them.  In  return,  Huck  finds  a  friend  in  Captain 
Brandy,  master  of  the  Water  Moccasin. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  concerned  with  Huck's  decision  to  help 
Jim  gain  his  freedom,  with  Jim's  saving  Huck's  life,  and  with  the 
Water  Moccasin's  thrilling  race  against  mob  justice.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  Old  South,  built  up  throughout  the  entire  sequence,  reaches 
the  highest  point  of  interest  just  before  the  close. 


Huck  and  Jim  elude  the  hounds. 
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Huck  learns  of  Jim's  trouble. 
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SOME  COMMENTS  OF  THE  MOTION  PICTURE  COMMITTEE 

OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

IN  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

THE  MIKADO 

"An  exquisite,  fantastic  midsummer  night's  dream,  full  of  laughter  and 
restfulness;  a  superb  presentation  that  blows  away  trouble.  Highly  valuable 
for  school  showing."  .  .  .  "There  is  an  almost  overwhelming  interest  in  Gilbert 
&  Sullivan  in  high  schools  just  now,  and  this  is  an  ideal  production  which  will 
foster  and  justify  this  interest."  .  .  .  "Gilbert  &  Sullivan  brought  to  the  screen 
in  a  most  delightful  manner.  The  producers  deserve  a  vote  of  thanks  for  their 
beautiful  production."  .  .  .  "Costuming  and  color  are  particularly  interesting. 
This  committee  should  do  whatever  it  can  to  insure  the  showing  of  this  film 
throughout  the  country."  . .  .  "Excellent  music  and  color."  .  .  .  "It  has  universal 
appeal.  Beautiful  color,  music,  a  joy.  Parts  of  story  selected  for  this  presenta- 
tion are  excellent."  .  .  .  "Direction,  the  injection  of  movement  into  static  scenes, 
use  of  comedy  effects  wonderful.  "This  film  will  give  one  a  better  idea  of  the 
Gilbert  &  Sullivan  opera  than  attendance  at  an  actual  performance  of  the 
D'Oyly  Carte  Company.  It  will  be  a  great  incentive  to  amateur  operatic  groups. 
A  marvelous  study  in  beautiful  colors."  .  .  .  "Sheer  delight  in  certain  beautiful 
moments."  .  .  .  "Will  appeal  to  all  students  rather  than  special  groups.  Com- 
bination of  Technicolor  and  music  very  absorbing,  delightful."  .  .  .  "One  of  the 
very  loveliest  films  I  have  seen.  This  brings  Gilbert  &  Sullivan  to  everyone. 
May  we  see  more  pictures  like  this  one!  Beautifully  staged.  Lovely  costumes. 
The  singing  is  excellent."  .  .  .  "Co-ordination  with  music  excellent.  Most  high- 
school  pupils  will  get  Gilbert  &  Sullivan  experience  only  in  this  way."  .  .  .  "Color 
photography  fascinating.  Students  will  be  interested  in  the  picture  for  its 
story,  music,  color,  costumes."  "Clean,  beautiful  comedy  and  burlesque.  Fine 
acting,  fine  coloring,  good  singing,  both  solo  and  chorus  work."  .  .  .  "One  of  the 
best  photoplays  ever  produced.  I  saw  The  Mikado  given  at  the  Martin  Beck 
Theatre  last  week  and  it  was  done  excellently,  but  the  picture  surpasses  it 
because  of  the  color,  setting,  and  better  understanding  of  the  backgroiind  and 
theme  of  the  opera."  .  .  .  "The  music  and  lines  are  so  exquisitely  given  and 
clearly  reproduced,  they  will  be  a  pleasure  to  everyone.  .  The  color  is  unusually 
fine,  and  should  appeal  to  all.  I  am  familiar  with  small  towns  of  New  England, 
and  believe  there  will  always  be  an  audience  for  a  good  picture,  and  this  one 
is  superb,  in  my  opinion."  .  .  .  "It  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  the  first  of  what  I 
hope  will  be  a  series  of  such  productions.  Noteworthy  from  every  point  of 
view.  An  utterly  charming  entertainment  for  anyone  who  can  appreciate  a 
combination  of  unusually  lovely  settings,  delicate,  romantic  color,  fine  singing 
and  acting,  wit  and  humor."  .  .  .  "The  cinematic  effects  were  beautiful.  The 
D'Oyly  Carte  Company  played  it  beautifully.  I  enjoyed  it  tremendously.  It 
was  an  event." 


PART  I.  THE  MIKADO 

Amidst  tuneful  fragrance  of  cherry  blossoms  and  vari-colored 
Nipponese  costumes  and  fantastic  fans,  life  has  its  problems  for 
Nanki-Poo.  He  was  a  trombone  player  in  Titipu  when  he  met  Yum- 
Yum,  and  it  was  love  at  first  sight  for  him  and  Yum-Yum. 

But  by  imperial  decree,  he  is  to  marry  Katisha.  By  necessity  of 
duty,  Yum-Yum  must  marry  her  guardian,  Ko-Eo,  the  tailor.  Now 
they  are  in  love  with  each  other,  and  the  solution  of  their  difficulties 
is  the  story  of  THE  MIKADO,  which,  through  complicated,  ingen- 
ious and  entertaining  situations,  brings  finally  a  happy  solution  to 
these  young  lovers. 

Nanki-Poo,  although  in  disguise  as  a  wandering  minstrel,  is  the 
only  son  of  the  ruler  of  Japan.  Ko-Ko,  his  rival,  has  been  appointed 
Lord  High  Executioner  and  he  has  duties  to  perform  which  involve 
beheading.  Nanki-Poo  is  a  worthy  prospect  for  the  axe ;  and  Ko-Ko, 
not  knowing  that  he  is  a  son  of  the  Mikado,  makes  a  bargain  with 
him:  he  may  wed  Yum-Yum  if,  after  a  month,  he  will  submit  to 
execution.  When  the  Mikado  arrives,  Ko-Ko  will  announce  the 
execution  of  Nanki-Poo  and  perform  it  later. 

All  goes  well  until  Katisha  reveals  the  fact  that  Nanki-Poo  is 
the  heir  to  the  throne,  her  beloved  and  the  supposedly  deceased 
victim  of  the  Lord  High  Executioner.  Then  there  is  trouble  for 
Ko-Ko. 

Everyone  is  satisfied  when  this  illogical  and  ingenious  operetta 
is  brought  to  a  close  "with  joyous  shout  and  ringing  cheer,"  except 
perhaps  Ko-Ko. 

PART  IL  GILBERT  AND  SULLIVAN 

Gilbert's  satire  is  humor  with  philosophy ;  and  his  "philosophic 
pills"  are  sugar-coated  with  Sullivan's  sweet  tunes.  Like  the  late 
Will  Rogers,  they  made  light  of  existing  conditions,  preaching 
through  wit  and  gayety. 

Together  they  wrote  almost  a  score  of  such  works  as  The 
Mikado  (probably  the  most  popular),  Pinafore,  The  Pirates  of 
Penzance,  Trial  by  Jury,  Patience,  Iolanthe,  and  others. 

Svllivan,  born  in  London's  Lambeth  Walk,  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Queen  Victoria's  reign,  was  the  composer  of  one  symphony,  several 
operas,  oratorios,  cantatas,  many  anthems  and  songs.  We  know 
him  for  The  Lost  Chord  and  Onward  Christian  Soldiers,  but  princi- 
pally for  his  work  in  collaboration  with  Gilbert. 

Gilbert  was  a  lawyer  and  poet,  six  years  Sullivan's  senior.  He 
wrote  the  Bab  Ballads,  but  it  was  his  partnership  with  Sullivan 
which  has  made  him  known  to  us  today.  Fourteen  years  after  they 
joined  forces,  their  eighth  operetta,  THE  MIKADO,  was  produced. 
Five  months  after  its  London  premier  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  it 
opened  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  in  New  York.  After  what 
amounts  to  a  fifty-four-year  run,  it  has  been  made  into  a  movie. 


The  Mikado 


Ko-Ko,    The   Tailor 
of  Titipu. 


A  How-de-do 
Pretty  Mess! 


Considerable  credit  for  THE  MIKADO  and  other  Gilbert  &  Sulli- 
van successes  should  be  given  to  Carte. 

Carte — Richard  Doyle  McCarthy — was  known  professionally 
as  Richard  D'Oyly  Carte.  He  founded  the  present  day  D'Oyly 
Carte  Opera  Company,  which  has  had  such  an  important  part  in 
the  traditions  and  popularity  of  these  light  opera  masterpieces. 


PART  III.  GILBERT  AND  SULLIVAN 
OPERETTAS 

The  Sorcerer  was  really  the  first  operetta  to  strike  the  public 
fancy.  Produced  in  1877  (ten  years  after  Cox  and  Box  and  later 
than  Trial  By  Jury),  it  ran  for  175  consecutive  nights. 

The  following  year  Pinafore  started  on  a  continuous  run  of 
700  nights.  Both  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1879  to  produce  Pinafore  and  during  their  stay  in  the  United 
States,  wrote  and  produced  The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

Patience,  Iolanthe,  and  Princess  Ida  preceded  THE  MIKADO, 
which  was  followed  by  Ruddigore,  The  Yeomen  of  the  Gitard,  and 
The  Gondoliers. 

There  is  probably  no  community  in  these  United  States  where 
some  parts  of  Gilbert  &  Sullivan  have  not  been  sung,  and  few 
cities  of  even  moderate  size  where  amateur  performances  of  some 
of  the  operettas  have  not  been  given. 

THE  MIKADO,  most  popular  of  all  Gilbert  &  Sullivan  works, 
is  the  height  of  Sullivan's  affable  tunefulness  and  Gilbert's  effective 
"weapon  of  wit."  If  you  find  entertainment  in  the  screen  version, 
play  or  sing  some  of  the  other  operettas  which  they  produced. 
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PART  IV.  THE  PHOTOPLAY 

Departing  from  previously  known  traditions,  the  screen  version 
of  THE  MIKADO  provides  us  with  a  greater  understanding  of 
Gilbert  &  Sullivan  than  was  possible  on  the  stage. 

Scenes  are  more  easily  changed,  scenery  is  more  fitting,  and 
costumes  are  more  colorful.  We  become  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  these  Gilbertian  characters  in  this  "Japanglican"  production 
than  we  ever  did  in  the  past. 

At  the  very  beginning,  for  example,  we  are  brought  to  realize 
Nanki-Poo's  plight.  On  the  stage,  the  situation  unfolds  more  slowly 
and  less  vividly. 

THE  MIKADO,  otherwise  known  as  "The  Town  of  Titipu,"  fol- 
lows closely  the  traditional  musical  version  as  you  may  have  heard 
it  in  your  own  high  school.  There  are  twenty-five  musical  numbers 
in  the  original,  and  almost  all  of  these  tunes  are  left  intact  in  the 
film. 

PART  V.  QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  Give  two  or  three  quotations  from  THE  MIKADO  which  have  become 
classic. 

2.  From  what  operetta  is  the  tune  "Hail,  Hail  the  Gang's  all  Here"  taken? 

3.  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  Bab  Ballads.  What  do  you  know  about 
the  cartoons  accompanying  these  Ballads? 

4.  Explain  the  statement  that  "Sullivan  is  to  comic  opera  what  Wagner 
is  to  music  drama." 

5.  What  contrasts  can  you  draw  between  THE  MIKADO  and  the  old 
Greek  plays? 

6.  Compare  the  element  of  choral  response  in  THE  MIKADO  to  that 
found  in  church  music. 


Three  Little  Maids  Who,  All  Unwary,  Come  From 
A  Ladies'  Seminary. 
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7.  Name  three  songs  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  which  are  not  a  part  of  the 
Savoyard  Operas. 

8.  What  modern  music  and  lyric  writers  have  worked  in  partnership  as 
did  Gilbert  &  Sullivan? 

9.  Compare  THE  MIKADO  to  other  light  operas  such  as  Sweethearts  and 
The  Show  Boat. 

10.  Explain  the  relative  importance  of  words  and  music  in  THE  MIKADO. 

11.  Why  is  THE  MIKADO  so  famous  and  so  beloved? 

12.  What  contribution  has  cinematic  art  made  to  popular  enjoyment  of 
THE  MIKADO? 

13.  What  scenes  of  the  screen  version  of  THE  MIKADO  present,  in  your 
opinion,  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  pictorial  composition?  Where  was  color 
most  effectively  used? 

14.  Did  you  enjoy  the  visual  rhythm  of  the  scene  showing  close-ups  of 
the  feet  of  the  three  little  maids?  Mention  other  examples  of  visual  rhythm. 
Which  player  excelled  in  rhythmic  movement? 

15.  Who  was  the  most  important  person  in  the  Gilbert  &  Sullivan  combina- 
tion— Gilbert,  Sullivan,  or  Carte?     Explain. 

16.  Evaluate  Gilbert  as  a  contributor  to  the  literary  works  of  his  day. 

17.  What  have  Gilbert  &  Sullivan  contributed  to  the  music  of  today — in 
lyrics  and  tunes — by  comparison  with  present  day  writers  of  popular  music? 

18.  Compare  Sullivan's  work,  in  collaboration  with  Gilbert,  to  other  com- 
positions which  he  wrote. 

19.  What  fallacies  of  government  are  pointed  out  in  THE  MIKADO? 
Elaborate. 

20.  Compare  Gilbert  to  Will  Rogers. 

21.  Why  has  Sullivan  been  called  "the  Tennyson  of  English  music"? 

PART  VL  SUGGESTED  READING  LIST 

BIOGRAPHIES 
Dark:     W.  S.  Gilbert 

Goldberg:     The  Story  of  Gilbert  &  Sullivan 
Pearson:     Gilbert  &  Sullivan 
Wyndham:     Arthur  Seymour  Sullivan 

THE    PLAYS 
Bradstock:     Gilbert  &  Sullivan 
Gilbert:     Complete  Plays  of  Gilbert  &  Sullivan 
Gilbert:     The  Savoy  Operas 

Fitzgerald :     The  Story  of  the  Savoy  Opera  in  Gilbert  &  Sullivan  Days 
Lytton:     Secrets  of  a  Savoyard 

REFERENCES 
Barbour  &  Freeman:     A  Story  of  Music 
Dunhill:  Sullivan's  Comic  Operas 
Dunn :     A  Gilbert  &  Sullivan  Dictionary 
Groves:     Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians 
Scholes:  Oxford  Companion  to  Music 
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PLAYING  AND  SINGING 
Wier:     Gilbert  &  Sullivan  at  Home 
Orchestral  and  vocal  scores  of  various  publishers,  and  your  own  song  books. 

LISTENING 
Gramophone  records  of  THE  MIKADO  and  other  Gilbert  &  Sullivan  operas. 

PERFORMING 
Bassuk:     How  to  Present  Gilbert  &  Sullivan  Operas 
Bangs:  The  Worsted  Man 

RELATED  WORKS 
Gilbert:    Bab  Ballads 
Sullivan:     Other  musical  compositions 


THE  CAST 

Nanki-Poo :  Son  of  the  Mikado Kenny  Baker 

The  Mikado  John  Barclay 

Ko-Ko :  Lord  High  Executioner  of  Titipu Martyn  Green 

Poo-Bah :  Lord  High  Everything  Else Sydney  Granville 

Pish-Tush:    A  Noble  Lord Gregory  Stroud 

Yum-Yum:     C   Three  sisters  and_    )    . . . . Jean  Colin 

PittuSmg:     <    Wardg  of  Ro_Kq       >    .   Elisabeth  Paynter 
Peep-Bo  \        \  J   . .  Kathleen  Naylor 

Katisha :    An  Elderly  Lady  in  Love  with  Nanki-Poo 

Constance  Willis 
Chorus  of  Schoolgirls,  Nobles,  Giiards  and  Coolies : 

The  Chorus  of  The  D'Oyly  Carte  Opera  Company 


THE  PRODUCTION  CREDITS 

Adapted,  Conducted  and  Produced  by Geoffrey  Toye 

Directed  by Victor  Schertzinger 

Associate  Producer Josef  Somlo 

Production  Manager P.  C.  Samuel 

Set  and  Costume  Designer Marcel  Vertes 

Technicolor Natalie  Kalmus 

Make-Up  and  Wigs Ernest  Westmore 

Recorded  by The  London  Symphony  Orchestra 

and  The  Chorus  of  the  D'Oyly  Carte  Opera  Company. 
Distributing  Company Universal  Pictures,  Inc. 


A  SUGGESTIVE  DECALOGUE  OF  AUDIENCE 

BEHAVIOR  FOR  MOVIE-GOERS 

Prepared  by  Gladys  Liebman,  a  Student  at 
Weequahic  High  School,  Newark,  Neiv  Jersey 

I've  got  him  on  my  list,  I've  got  him  on  my  list  (  with  apologies  to 
Gilbert  &  Sullivan).  Lo  and  behold,  the  day  of  bloodless  proscription  is 
here  for  him  who  does  not  follow  these  commandments  of  audience 
behavior : 

1.  He  who  cheers  and  jeers  shall  not  be. 

2.  He  who  masticates  his  candy  or  gum  aloud  shall  chew  no  more. 

3.  He  who  foretells  the  coming  events  shall  be  muzzled. 

4.  He  who  disturbs  his  neighbor  unduly  by  walking  in  and  out  shall 
walk  his  last  mile. 

5.  He  who  squirms  in  his  seat  shall  squirm  no  longer. 

6.  He  who  gossips  shall  be  silent  evermore. 

7.  He  who  rattles  candy  paper  shall  be  annihilated. 

8.  She  who  bears  excess  plumage  shall  be  decapitated. 

9.  She  who  brings  her  whining  child  to  the  movies  shall  know  there 
is  no  place  like  home. 

10.    They   who   exhibit   their   affections   publicly   shall   find   a   more 
suitable  place. 
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For  years  "Mickey"  bes  been  one  of  the  most  popular  movie  stars  in 
France.  But  when  Snow  White  and  the  Dwarfs  crossed  the  ocean  and 
started  talking  French  they  overshadowed  all  previous  favorites  of  the 
screen.  Besides  entertaining  French-speaking  people,  Walt  Disney's  fam- 
ous dessin  anime,  Blanche-Neige  et  les  Sept  Nains,  offers  the  American 
student  a  delightful  means  of  studying  French,  for  the  story,  the  actions, 
even  the  meaning  of  the  dialogue  are  already  familiar.  The  student,  then, 
is  free  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  the  spoken  French  which  is  unusually 
clear. 

This  guide  has  been  prepared  especially  to  acquaint  you  with  as  much 
of  the  dialogue  as  possible  before  you  see  the  picture.  The  story,  told  in 
French  below,  and  the  exercises  which  follow  contain  expressions  which 
you  will  actually  hear  in  the  film.  It  will  help  immensely  to  read  them  aloud 
several  times.  Try  singing  the  songs,  too.  With  the  aid  of  sheet  music  or 
victrola  records  you  will  find  that  the  French  words  fit  the  music  easily. 

After  you  have  seen  the  picture  the  exercises  will  prove  to  you  how 
much  you  have  understood.  You  will  probably  be  interested  in  discussing 
the  following  topic:  Did  the  foreign  language  detract  or  add  to  the  charm 
of  the  picture? 


Nommez  les  betes  qu'on  voit  dans  cette  image. 


Decrivez  la  maison  dans  la  foret. 
Qui  demeure  la-dedans? 


L'HISTOIRE  DE  BLANCHE-NEIGE  ET  LES  SEPT  NAINS. 

"Qui  a  une  beaute  parfaite  et  pure?"  demande  une  mechante  reine  a 
son  miroir  magique  tous  les  jours.  Elle  est  furieuse  quand  elle  entend  la 
reponse:  "Une  jeune  fille  qui  a  les  levres  rouges  comme  la  rose,  les  cheveux 
noirs  comme  l'ebene  et  qui  est  blanche  comme  la  neige."  En  effet,  la  petite 
princesse,  Blanche-Neige,  est  la  victime  de  la  jalousie  de  la  reine,  sa 
maratre. 

Un  jour  la  petite  travaille  dans  la  cour  du  chateau.  Elle  chante  et  l'echo 
du  puits  lui  repond : 

Je  souhaite  (Echo)   Voir  celui  que  j'aime. 

Et  qu'il  vienne,  (Echo)   Bientot.   (Echo) 

Je  1'attends.   (Echo) 

Je  reve  aux  noms  doux,  aux  mots  tendres.   (Echo) 

Qu'il  dira.     (Echo) 

Ah-ah-ah-ah-ah.  (trois  fois  avec  l'echo) 

Ah-ah-ah-ah-ah-ah-ah-ah-ah. 
Un  jeune  prince  qui   passe   l'entend   chanter   et   l'admire   beaucoup. 
Blanche-Neige  s'enfuit,  effrayee,  mais  de  son  balcon  elle  ecoute : 

Un  chant,  je  n'ai  qu'un  seul  chant 

Pour  toi-  6  mon  amour. 

Un  chant  qui  remplit  mon  coeur 

D'espoir,  de  bonheur,  d'adoration. 
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Grincheux 


Dormeur 


Ce  chant  dit  que  mon  ame 

Est  a  toi  pour  toujours, 

Pour  toi,  je  le  proclame, 

Je  n'ai  qu'un  chant  d'amour. 
La  reine,  qui  voit  tout  de  sa  fenetre,  decide  de  faire  tuer  la  princesse. 
Elle  l'envoie  dans  un  bosquet  cueillir  des  fleurs,  mais  le  chasseur  qui 
1'accompagne  et  qui  doit  la  tuer  ne  peut  pas  le  faire.    II  tombe  a  genoux 
devant  elle  et  lui  dit:  "Fuyez  loin  dans  la  foret  et  ne  revenez  jamais." 

La  pauvre  enfant,  affolee,  court  vite  a  travers  la  foret.  Tout  lui  fait  peur 
et  enfin  elle  tombe,  epuisee.  De  tous  les  cotes  de  petites  betes  viennent  la 
consoler.  Entouree  de  ces  creatures  sympathiques  elle  n'a  plus  peur  et 
elle  chante: 

Un  sourire  en  chantant,  et  le  soleil  dans  votre  coeur  luit, 

Chassant  vos  ennuis  bien  loin  dans  l'oubli. 

Un  sourire  en  chantant,  le  monde  entier  partage  avec  vous 

La  douceur  des  sons,  d'une  chanson. 

Pourquoi  desesperer  quand  la  pluie 

Doit  tomber?    Vous  seuls,  souvenez-vous-en, 

Pouvez  rappeler  le  beau  temps. 

Souriez  en  chantant,  et  bientot  le  printemps  est  en  vous. 

II  ne  faut  vraiment  qu'un  sourire  en  chantant. 
Puis  elle  demande  aux  animaux  un  abri.  Alors  ils  la  conduisent  vers  une 
jolie  petite  maison.  "O",  crie-t-elle,  "C'est  adorable,  une  vraie  maison  de 
poupee!"Elle  y  entre  et  est  enchantee  de  trouver  de  petits  meubles,  surtout 
sept  petites  chaises.  Mais  il  n'y  a  personne  et  tout  est  couvert  de  poussiere 
et  de  toiles  d'araignee.  Elle  donne  des  ordres  aux  animaux  qui  de  leur 
queue  nettoient  la  chambre  et  font  la  vaisselle,  pendant  qu'elle  balaie  et 
chante: 

Sifflez  en  travaillant  (siffler) 

Et  le  balai  parait  leger  si  vous  pouvez  siffler. 
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Frottez    en   fredonnant    (fredonner) 

Que  ga  va  vite  quand  la  musique  vous  aide  a  travailler. 

En  nettoyant  la  chambre,  pensez  que  le  balai 

Est  votre  bel-et-tendre. 

Soudain  vos  pieds  se  mettront  a  danser. 

Sifflez  en  travaillant 

Quand  Tame  est  folle,  le  temps  s'envole, 

Sifflez  en  travaillant. 

En  meme  temps  les  sept  nains,  qui  sont  les  habitants  de  cette  petite 
maison,  travaillent  dans  la  mine  et  chantent  joyeusement: 

On  pioche,  Pic-pac-pic-pac-pic-pac, 
Dans  la  mine  le  jour  entier, 
Piocher,  pic-pac-pic-pac-pic-pac 
Notre  jeu  prefere. 

Un  nain:  Pas  bien  malin  d'etre  riche  enfln. 

Un  autre  nain:    Si  Ton  pioche  pic-pac  dans  la  terre  et  dans  la  roche. 

Un  autre  nain:    Dans  la  mine.     (Echo) 

Un  autre  nain:     Dans  la  mine.     (Echo) 

Le  Groupe:    Ou  un  monde  de  diamants — 

Echo:    Brillent! 

Apres  leur  travail  ils  rentrent  gaiement  a  la  maison  en  chantant  et  en 
sifflant:  Heh-ho — Heh-ho,  on  rentre  du  boulot. 

Mais,  quand  ils  voient  la  maison  illuminee  ils  s'arretent  et  sont  tres 
surpris  de  trouver  le  plancher  propre,  les  assiettes  dans  le  buffet,  les 
fenetres  lavees,  et  mieux  encore,  une  bonne  soupe  dans  la  marmite. 

Enfin  ils  montent  a  la  chambre  a  coucher,  armes  de  pioches  et  de  batons. 
Ils  se  preparent  a  frapper  a  mort  "le  monstre"  qui,  sous  un  drap,  couvre 
trois  lits.  Tout  a  coup  Blanche-Neige  se  reveille.  Elle  est  etonnee  de  voir 
les  sept  petits  nains  autour  d'elle  mais  elle  n'est  pas  effrayee  et  devine  facile- 


Timide 


Prof 
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ment  leurs  noms:  Prof,  Timide,  Dormeur,  Atchoum,  Joyeux,  Simplet, 
Grincheux.  Tous  les  nains  la  trouvent  "mignonne  comme  tout"  excepte 
Grincheux.   Pourtant  les  nains  l'invitent  a  rester  faire  le  menage  chez  eux. 

On  descend,  la  soupe  est  prete,  mais,  on  doit  avoir  les  mains  propres  avant 
de  manger!  Tous,  excepte  Grincheux,  se  lavent  pour  faire  plaisir  a  la 
princesse.  Enfin  il  faut  laver  celui-ci  par  force.  Apres  le  diner  on  chante  et 
danse  a  l'accompagnement  d'un  excellent  petit  orchestre.  Les  nains  sont 
ravis  quand  Blanche-Neige  chante  une  vraie  histoire  d'amour: 

Un  jour  mon  prince  viendra,  un  jour  on  s'aimera, 

Dans  son  chateau,  heureux  s'en  allant,  gouter  le  bonheur  qui  nous  attend 

Quand  le  printemps,  un  jour  ranimera  l'amour 

Les  oiseaux   chanteront,   les   cloches   sonneront, 

L'union  de  nos  coeurs,  un  jour. 
Cependant,  au  chateau,  le  miroir  magique  dit  a  la  reine  que  Blanche- 
Neige  vit  toujours.  Enfin,  la  reine  sait  que  le  chasseur  l'a  trompee.  Elle  se 
transforme  en  sorciere  et  prepare  une  pomme  empoisonnee.  Cette  pomme 
va  tuer  celui  qui  mord  dedans.  On  ne  peut  etre  ressuscite  que  par  un 
"premier  baiser  d'amour." 

Le  lendemain  matin,  avant  de  partir  pour  la  mine,  les  nains  previennent 
la  princesse  en  disant:"  Mefie-toi  des  etrangers  qui  passent  dans  la  foret. 
Ne  laisse  entrer  personne."  Elle  les  embrasse  tous  meme  Grincheux  et  ils 
s'en  vont. 

Pendant  que  Blanche-Neige  fait  une  tarte  aux  pruneaux,  la  reine  apparaft, 
deguisee  en  vieille  mendiante.  Elle  persuade  la  petite  a  manger  la  pomme 
en  disant  que  c'est  une  pomme  miraculeuse.  Si  elle  mord  dedans  tous  ses 
reves  se  realiseront.  Blanche-Neige  mange  la  pomme  et  meurt. 

Maintenant  les  petites  betes,  affolees,  ramenent  les  nains.  La  sorciere, 
sa  tache  accomplie,  est  en  train  de  s'enfuir  mais  les  nains  la  suivent.  Enfin 
elle  essaye  de  les  faire  ecraser  par  une  grande  roche  mais  elle  glisse  et 
disparatt  dans  un  abime. 

Les  pauvres  nains  reviennent  a  la  maison  et  sont  desoles  de  trouver  la 
princesse  morte.  Ils  pleurent  autour  de  son  cercueil.  Bientot  le  prince 
arrive.  II  embrasse  la  princesse  et  son  baiser  la  reveille.  Elle  reconnatt 
que  c'est  celui  qu'elle  attendait.  Blanche-Neige  part  avec  lui  pour  le  pays 
de  son  reve  apres  avoir  dit  "au  revoir"  a  ses  chers  petits  amis.  Et  comme 
dans  tous  les  contes  de  fees,  ils  vivent  heureux  pour  toujours. 

EXERCICES  ET  QUESTIONS 
A — Remplacez  les  tirets  par  les  noms  des  personnages  du  film : 
1. .  n'a  jamais  essaye  de  parler.    2. 

donne  le  premier  baiser  d'amour  a  Blanche-Neige.     3. 
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dit:  "Attention,  mes  gars,  cherchez  de  la  cave  au  premier."    4. 

peut  se  rendre  invisible.  5 dit:  'Ces  femmes,  ces  femmes,  quel 

fleau!"  6 sait  coudre,  laver  et  faire  la  cuisine.  7. 

ne  peut  pas  sentir  les  fleurs  sans  eternuer.    8. rougit 

facilement.    9. bailie  a  chaque  instant.     10. 

chante  et  danse  avec  Blanche-Neige. 

B — Repondez   aux   questions   suivantes : 
*1.     Faites  une  description  de  la  princesse.  (Les  levres,  les  cheveux,  la  peau.) 

2.  Choisissez  l'adjectif  dans  le  groupe  A  qui  decrit  chaque  nom  dans  le 
groupe  B.  _A.  empoisonnee,  mignonne,  charmant,  muet,  magique,  sympathiques, 

gai,  mechante,  desole,  sales. 

B:  le  chasseur,  la  reine,  la  pomme,  les  petits  animaux,  les  mains  des 
nains,  Blanche-Neige,  le  miroir,  le  prince,  Simplet,  Joyeux. 

3.  Pourquoi  la  reine  deteste-t-elle  la  princesse? 

4.  Quel  nain  dit  "cin-presse"  pour  ''princesse"  et  "furieux"  pour  "heureux"? 

5.  Quel  nain  aime  le  plus  les  baisers  de  Blanche-Neige? 

6.  Que  fait  la  reine  pour  changer  "sa  beaute  en  laideur"  ? 

7.  Que  font  les  nains  pour  faire  plaisir  a  la  princesse? 

8.  A  quelle  question  repondent-ils  "Recemment"? 

9.  Quel  animal  imaginaire  a  des  cornes,  crache  du  feu,  ecume? 

10.  Que  fait  chacun  des  animaux  suivants  pour  aider  Blanche-Neige  a  net- 
toyer  la  maison:  les  oiseaux,  les  lapins,  le  chevreuil,  la  biche,  la  tortue,  les 
ecureuils? 

11.  Dans  quelle  scene  voyez-vous:  une  tete  de  mort,  un  oiseau  perdu,  des 
pigeons,  une  tarte,  du  savon,  des  diamants? 

12.  Mentionnez  tout  ce  que  les  animaux  font  pour  la  princesse. 

13.  Quelle  partie  de  ce  film  vous  fait  penser  aux  "Trois  Ours"?  A  la  "Belle 
au  Bois  Dormant"? 

14.  Faites  une  liste  des  chansons  de  ce  film  dans  l'ordre  de  votre  preference 
et  dites  qui  a  chante  chacune  et  dans  quelles  circonstances. 

UN  VOCABULAIRE  POUR  VOUS  AIDER 

abime  m. — abyss  boulot  m.  —  job  (slang) 

abri  m. — shelter  cercueil  m. — coffin 

affoler — to  madden  chasseur  m. — hunter 

ame  f. — spirit  chevreuil  m. — roe 

assiette  f. — dish  conte  de  fees  m. — fairy  story 

bailler — to  yawn  corne  f. — horn 

balayer — to  sweep  coudre — to  sew 

biche  f. — doe  cour  f. — courtyard 

bosquet  m. — thicket  cracher — to  spit 


*  These  questions  are  listed  in  the  order  of  their  difficulty  and  therefore  can 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  several  classes. 
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cueillir — to  pick 

deviner — to  guess 

drap  m. — sheet 

ebene  f. — ebony 

ecraser — to  crush 

ecumer — to  foam 

ecureuil  m. — squirrel 

effraye — frightened 

s  enfuir — to  run  away 

ennui  m. — trouble 

entoure  de — surrounded  by 

s'envoler — to  fly  away 

epuise — exhausted 

eternuer — to  sneeze 

faire  le  menage — to  do  the  housework 

faire  peur  a — to  frighten 

faire  plaisir  a — to  please 

faire  la  vaisselle — to  do  the  dishes 

fleau  m.— scourge 

fredonner — to  hum 

fuir — to  flee 

gars  m. — fellow 

genou  m. — knee 

glisser — to  slip 

gouter — to  taste,  enjoy 

loup  m. — wolf 

laideur  f. — ugliness 

levre  f. — lip 

luire — to  shine 

malgre — in  spite  of 

maratre  f. — step-mother 

marmite  f. — pot 

se  metier  de — to  beware  of 


mendiant  m. — beggar 

se  mettre  a — to  begin  to 

meuble  m. — furniture 

mignon — darling 

mordre — to  bite 

nettoyer — to  clean 

partager — to  share 

peau  f. — skin 

piocher — to  dig 

poupee  f. — doll 

poussiere  f. — dust 

prevenir — to  warn 

puits  m. — well 

queue  f. — tail 

ranimer — to  enliven 

ravi — delighted 

recemment — recently 

remplir — to  fill 

ressusciter — to  revive 

reve  m. — dream 

sale— dirty 

sorciere  f. — witch 

soudain — suddenly 

souhaiter — to  wish 

se  souvenir  de — to  remember 

sympathique — friendly 

tache  f. — task 

tarte  aux  pruneaux  f. — prune  pie 

tete  de  mort  f. — skull 

toile  d'araignee  f. — spiderweb 

tortue  f. — turtle 

a  travers — through 

tromper — to  deceive 

tuer — to  kill 


Joyeux 


Simplet 


Atchoum 
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GOODBYE    MR.    CHIPS 

"Indeed  a  classic.  Every  high-school  and  college  student  and 
adult  in  America  would  profit  by  seeing  it."  .  .  .  "An  excellent  and 
thoroughly  worth-while  production  with  all  the  values  we  want 
most  to  find  in  our  recommended  films."  .  .  .  "A  beautiful  picture, 
well-acted,  with  well-etched  character  sketches,  fine  school  back- 
ground and  fine  traditions."  .  .  .  "The  action  is  so  completely  imag- 
ined in  every  respect  that  even  minor  events  carry  unusual  emo- 
tional impact.  It  has  been  written  and  played  so  exactly  in  the 
right  key  that  it  is  tender  without  being  sentimental.  Dealing  as 
it  does  so  often  with  ordinary  school  affairs  and  everyday  life  in 
the  school,  it  builds  up  an  enormous  sense  of  reality."  ...  "A  fine 
play,  magnificently  acted.  Robert  Donat  gives  a  superb  perform- 
ance. Play  has  retained  atmosphere  of  the  book."  .  .  .  "It  is  an 
artistic  cinematic  masterpiece.  It  has  a  fine  story,  splendid  acting, 
and  enormous  character-building  and  appreciation  value."  .  .  .  "This 
is  another  adult  picture.  It  is  nostalgic  and  reminiscent,  gentle 
but  moving,  sentimental  but  realistic.  The  things  it  has  to  say  are 
things  worth  saying,  and  they  are  said  with  moving  force  and  a 
firm  belief  in  humanity  which  is  needed  today."  .  .  .  "Such  a  pic- 
ture, showing  something  of  the  personal  influence  of  teachers,  may 
do  much  good  in  awakening  interest  in  the  schools.  Here  is  a  new 
type  of  central  figure.  We  have  had  soldiers,  lovers,  bandits,  and 
children.  This  school-life  scene  is  something  different."  .  .  .  "An 
intelligently-handled  motion  picture."  .  .  .  "Excellent  photography. 
A  great  picture  of  the  best  human  emotions."  .  .  .  "Biography  plays 
such  a  significant  role  in  the  education  of  the  high-school  student, 
I  recommend  this  picture  heartily."  .  .  .  "The  film  is  steeped  in  tra- 
dition. The  photography  is  beautiful.  The  spirit  of  the  film  is 
delightful,  wholly  charming."  .  .  .  "Worthy  successor  to  Pygmalion" 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  DISCUSSION  AND  APPRECIATION  OF 
THE  SCREEN  VERSION  OF 

GOODBYE,  MR.  CHIPS 

INTRODUCTION 

Here  is  a  motion  picture  that  is  different. 

It  has  numerous  characteristics  which  make  it  particularly 
interesting-  to  students  of  photoplay  appreciation.   For  example : 

1.  Its  use  of  camera  technique,  particularly  that  of  montage,* 
is  excellent. 

2.  The  picture  avoids  many  of  the  commonplace  characteristics 
for  which  the  movies  so  frequently  are  criticized. 

3.  The  use  of  make-up  to  delineate  character  and  to  show  its 
change  and  development  is  outstanding. 

4.  There  is  no  "clinch"  happy  ending. 

5.  The  love  story  occupies  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  running 
time  of  the  picture. 

6.  The  photoplay  quite  faithfully  follows  the  narrative  and  the 
spirit  of  James  Hilton's  very  delightful  book  of  the  same  title,  upon 
which  it  is  based. 

7.  Its  emphasis  is  on  worthwhile  ideas  and  ideals  and  on  the 
development  of  an  admirable  and  lovable  character,  Mr.  Chips. 

MR.  CHIPS  A  CHARACTER 

Life  all  about  us  is  enriched  and  mellowed  by  people  who  have 
become  unique  and  individual  enough  to  be  called  "characters." 
All  of  us  have  known  such  persons — persons  who  through  their 
rare  individuality  and  personality  have  touched  our  lives  with  color 
and  human  appeal. 

Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips  takes  such  a  character,  in  this  case  an 
English  schoolmaster,  and  makes  an  interesting  story  out  of  telling 
what  has  made  him  what  he  is. 

A  SCHOOL  STORY 
Like  Torn  Broivn's  Schooldays,  this  narrative  is  laid  against  the 
background  of  one  of  England's  great  public  schools,  in  this  case 
a  fictitious  institution  called  Brookfield. 


*  Montage  is  a  "mounting"  or  piling  up  of  brief  scenes  with  crescendo  effect ; 
often  a  series  of  flashes  from  striking  camera  angles,  including  items  which, 
though  unrelated,  are  designed  to  build  up  rapidly  a  single  idea  or  emotion. 


Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips 


Hoiv  does  this  schoolroom  and  the  education  given  there 
compare  with  your  own? 

Chips  comes  to  Brookfield  School  in  the  year  1870,  a  young  man 
full  of  confidence  in  his  career.  He  stays  at  Brookfield  all  the  rest 
of  his  long  life. 

Gradually  he  becomes  a  tradition,  an  integral  part  of  the  school. 
Line  by  line  his  portrait  is  etched  in — the  picture  of  a  mellowed 
teacher  and  friend  of  boys — a  bit  eccentric,  liking  a  wisecrack  in 
a  foreign  tongue,  laughed  at  but  respected,  loved  and  recognized 
by  successful  men  as  the  true  builder  of  their  careers  and 
characters. 

A  tender  and  touching  romance  which  comes  to  Mr.  Chips 
during  his  middle  years  also  exerts  its  influence  upon  the  rest  of 
his  career. 

THE  ENGLISH  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

Some  understanding  of  the  English  public  school  is  necessary 
for  a  proper  appreciation  of  this  picture. 

"Public"  is  the  name  which  the  English  have  given  to  the  type 
of  secondary  school  which  we  in  America  call  "private."  All  of  us 
are  familiar  with  the  names  of  some  of  these  schools :  Eton,  Rugby, 
Harrow,  Winchester. 

The  importance  and  influence  of  such  schools  in  English  life  is 
difficult  to  assess  in  terms  of  the  American  scheme  of  things.  For 
centuries  they  have  trained  boys  who  later  became  leaders  in  Eng- 
lish public  life. 

Tradition  plays  a  great  part.  The  boys  live,  work,  and  play 
in  surroundings  which  for  centuries  have  nurtured  earlier  genera- 
tions of  schoolboys  who  have  gone  forth  to  be  leaders.  The  por- 
traits of  many  of  these  hang  upon  the  school  walls,  daily  reminding 
the  boys  of  their  heritage. 
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The  picture  sounds  this  traditional  note  at  the  very  outset,  when 
we  learn  that: 

"Jonathan  Brookfield  .  .  .  founded  Brookfield  ...  in  the  Year  of 
Our  Lord,  Fourteen-ninety-two  .  .  .  the  year  that  Columbus  dis- 
covered America  .  .  .  One  can  almost  feel  the  centuries." 

AUTHENTIC  SETTING  OF  THE  PICTURE 

In  order  that  the  picture  might  have  an  authentic  setting,  the 
producers  secured  the  co-operation  of  Repton  School,  an  English 
public  school  which  was  founded  in  1557. 

This  school  with  its  ancient  buildings  and  pleasant  playing 
fields  provides  a  beautiful  background  for  the  action. 

A  large  number  of  students,  together  with  friends  and  faculty 
members,  returned  to  Repton  during  vacation  to  take  part  in  the 
filming  of  the  picture.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  looked 
upon  this  work  as  something  in  the  nature  of  a  public  service,  since 
they  voted  to  donate  the  money  paid  them  for  it  to  a  Repton  scholar- 
ship fund  at  Oxford  University. 

The  Headmaster  of  Repton,  the  Rev.  H.  G.  M.  Clark,  tried  con- 
scientiously to  co-operate  in  every  way  to  make  the  picture  a  true 
portrayal  of  school  life  of  the  time. 

Speaking  of  the  picture,  he  says  in  a  letter  to  the  writer : 

"Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips  is  a  study  of  schoolmastering  when  public 
schools  were  at  the  height  of  their  fashion  and  glory. 

"There  was  at  that  time  a  narrowness  about  the  lives  of  both 
masters  and  boys  which  we  in  a  more  liberal  age  would  consider 
almost  monastic.  It  was  lived  by  a  code,  sometimes  harsh.  Chips 
dared  not  expose  his  feelings ;  he  suffered  in  silence.     Herr  Staef el 


What  game  are  these  English  schoolboys  playing? 

What  can  you  tell  about  it.  Hotv  does  it  compare  with 

with  American  baseball ? 


Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips 


How  did  this  interview  change 

the   whole   course   of   Chips's 

life? 


Hoiv  does  this  scene  mark  the 

beginning  of  a  new  phase  in 

Chips's  life  at  school? 


as  a  foreigner  had  no  such  restraint,  and  he  began  the  opening  out 
of  Chips  which  Kathie  later  continued. 

"The  film  should  help  to  dispel  the  common  but  mistaken  view 
that  the  British  public  schoolboy  thinks  of  nothing  but  games." 

SKILFUL  TECHNIQUE  OF  THE  PICTURE 

The  producer,  director,  and  cameraman  have  skilfully  used 
the  resources  at  their  command  to  create  an  appealing  picture  with 
a  beautiful  setting. 

At  the  very  beginning  the  atmosphere  and  tradition  of  the 
school  is  brought  home  to  us  quickly  and  effectively. 

We  see  a  tower  and  hear  a  bell.  We  survey  tall  trees  and  far- 
flung  fields  and  view  the  vineclad  ancient  buildings.  Pausing 
before  the  statue  of  the  founder,  we  learn  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
place.  Across  the  school  quadrangle  masters  are  visible  walking 
about  in  caps  and  gowns.  We  cannot  help  but  feel  ourselves  to  be 
in  the  peaceful  tranquillity  of  the  very  heart  of  England. 

Then  in  a  moment  the  scene  has  dissolved  into  the  same  place 
alive  with  action  and  ringing  with  young  voices.  The  boys  are 
returning  to  school.  Quickly  we  go  from  the  quadrangle  to  the 
house  entrance,  to  the  inner  stairway,  to  the  dormitory,  to  the 
dormitory  corridor;  and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
action  of  the  story  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  place. 

We  never  lose  this  atmosphere.  Montage  is  used  very  effec- 
tively to  keep  it  with  us. 
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This  montage,  with  its  repeated  use  of  the  boys  calling  their 
names  as  they  pass  the  master  at  assembly  roll  call,  deserves  special 
attention.  Notice  how  it  keeps  us  in  touch  with  the  unchangeable- 
ness  of  youth  at  the  same  time  that  it  tells  us  of  the  passing  of  the 
years.  The  boys  remain  the  same,  even  though  their  costumes 
change  and  their  casual  conversation  about  contemporary  events 
keeps  moving  forward  with  the  pace  of  contemporary  history. 

This  montage  also  gives  an  illusion  of  continuity.  It  holds  the 
story  together.  We  really  see  Chips  during  only  a  few  selected 
periods  in  his  life;  but  the  montage  makes  us  feel  that  we  are 
watching  a  continuous  narrative. 

CHAEACTER  STUDY 

Since  Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips  is  the  story  of  a  character,  particu- 
lar attention  should  be  given  to  the  way  in  which  his  character  is 
portrayed  in  the  picture. 

Two  elements  contribute  to  a  very  fine  presentation  in  this 
respect.     These  two  elements  are  make-up  and  acting. 

When  the  elderly  Mr.  Chips  appears  at  the  beginning  of  the 
picture,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  Robert  Donat  could  be  aged  so 
successfully  by  any  make-up  staff. 

But  Donat  does  not  leave  it  to  make-up  to  produce  the  total 
effect.  His  own  acting  cleverly  contributes  details  which  make 
the  make-up  effective  and  convincing.  Notice  the  stooping 
shoulders,  the  tottering  walk,  the  elderly  voice  and  eyes. 


Explain    how    this    scene    is 
amusing  and  touching. 


How  did  Kathie  affect  Chijjs's 
relationship  with  the  boijs? 


Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips 


On  this  page  are  pictures  of  Donat's  facial  make-up  for  the  four 
ages  at  which  we  see  Mr.  Chips. 

1.  Can  you  tell  how  the  make-up  staff  has  gone  about  showing 
age? 

2.  How  does  Donat's  acting  at  each  stage  contribute  toward 
making  the  make-up  convincing? 

3.  Do  both  make-up  and  acting  show  changes  in  character  as 
well  as  in  age? 

4.  How  much  does  each  contribute  ?  Notice  changes  in  posture, 
voice,  walk,  gesture,  and  other  bodily  movements  as  well  as  changes 
in  facial  appearance. 

SUGGESTED   ACTIVITIES  AND   QUESTIONS 
FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips  looks  at  the  English  public  school 
through  the  eyes  of  a  schoolmaster.  How  does  its  viewpoint,  story, 
and  atmosphere  compare  with  those  of  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays? 

2.  Compare  Brookfield  School  with  your  own  school  in  as  many 
respects  as  you  can.  What  do  you  think  of  the  comparative  value 
of  each  for  the  pupils  which  it  serves? 

3.  What  have  the  English  schools  contributed  to  American 
education?  Could  the  English  learn  anything  from  our  own 
system  of  education? 

4.  How  does  a  picture  such  as  this  help  to  give  a  better  under- 
standing of  another  country  and  another  period  in  history? 

5.  Tell  how  the  "Brookfield  Song"  and  the  "Beautiful  Blue 
Danube"  are  used  to  create  atmosphere  and  to  remind  us  of  charac- 
ters, even  when  those  characters  are  not  visible  on  the  screen.  Is 
this  device  used  in  any  other  type  of  drama? 

6.  Would  you  like  to  have  had  Mr.  Chips  for  a  teacher?  Why? 
Would  you  like  to  have  had  him  for  a  personal  friend? 

7.  Evaluate  this  picture  as  a  portrayal  of  character. 
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8.  Why  in  this  picture  has  it  been  possible  to  transfer  the  story 
from  the  medium  of  the  book  to  the  medium  of  the  film  without  any 
radical  changes  in  spirit  or  narrative?  What  particular  character- 
istics of  the  book  make  this  possible? 

9.  Would  you  nominate  this  picture  to  be  one  of  the  best  ten  of 
the  year?  If  so,  on  what  basis  would  you  make  your  nomination? 
If  not,  on  what  do  you  base  your  evaluation? 

CRITICS'  COMMENT 

Two  noted  critics  discussed  Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips  as  follows  on 
the  morning  after  its  premiere  in  New  York. 

Said  Frank  S.  Nugent  in  The  New  York  Times : 

Metro's  Leo  and  the  British  lion  still  are  on  the  very  best  of  terms,  a  fact 
most  pleasantly  demonstrated  last  night  when  MGM's  London-made  version  of 
"Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips"  had  its  premiere  at  the  Astor.  James  Hilton's  sentimental 
tribute  to  the  English  public  school  system  and  to  its  institutional  Mr.  Chipping1 
of  Brookfield  has  been  rather  tenderly  done.  Alexander  Woollcott  and  the 
other  authorities  who  have  been  quoted  in  the  ads  may  be  guilty  of  whooping 
up  its  merits  overmuch,  but  basically  they  are  right:  it  is  a  serene,  heart- 
warming and  generally  satisfactory  film  edition  of  an  edifyingly  sentimental 
novelette.  Like  the  story,  the  film  is  nostalgic:  if  we  never  knew  a  Mr.  Chips, 
we  should  have  known  him.  He  belongs  to  every  young  man's  past. 

The  Mr.  Chips  of  the  Hilton  biography  was  the  somewhat  dull  young  pedant 
who  came  to  Brookfield's  ivy-grown  walls  in  his  twenties,  took  quiet  root  there, 
languished  miserably  for  a  decade  or  two  and  then,  under  the  tender  cultivation 
of  a  woman's  hand,  became  such  a  human,  quizzical  and  understanding  person 


Dr.  John  E.  Dugan,  author 
of  this  Guide,  intervietuing 
R.  C.  Sherriff,  the  scenarist. 


Dr.  Dugan   and  some  of  the 
boys   on   location   during   the 
filming  of  the  photoplay. 
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This  shows  part  of  the  staff  ivorking  on  the  picture. 

Can  you  explain  the  function  of  at  least  six  of  those 

who  are  shown  in  the  scene! 

that  all  Brookfield  eventually  began  to  regard  him  as  an  institution.  He  cracked 
academic  jckes,  reminded  under-graduates  at  his  teas  that  he  had  caned  their 
grandfathers,  took  a  philosophic  view  of  wars  and  small  boys'  appetites  for 
walnut  cakes,  was  a  bit  of  a  bore  and  a  bit  of  an  idol.  That  was  Mr.  Chips. 

Metro  and  its  British  aides  have  dealt  with  the  chronicle  affectionately, 
almost  as  though  the  centuried  tradition  and  ingrained  snobbery  of  the  English 
public  school  system  were  our  own.  They  have  given  the  picture  its  properly 
leisurely  pace,  have  adapted  the  novel  carefully  so  as  not  to  rend  the  gossamer 
fabric  of  its  idealization,  have  valiantly — and,  on  the  whole,  successfully — kept 
its  sentimentality  within  bounds.  The  book  one  muses  over  respectfully  in  the 
quiet  of  a  study  is  apt  to  be  coarsened,  cheapened  in  its  mutation  to  the  imagery 
of  the  screen.  The  film  of  "Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips"  is  not  entirely  an  exception. 
Some  parts  of  it  are  brought  home  with  eye-blackening  vigor.  But  on  the  whole 
it  is  admirable  and  right  and  comes  honestly  by  its  emotionalism. 

Howard  Barnes  commented  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune : 

James  Hilton's  gentle  tale  of  an  English  schoolmaster,  "Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips," 
has  been  made  into  a  beautiful  and  eloquently  moving  film.  Keeping  high  faith 
with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  original,  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  has  translated 
it  to  the  screen  with  remarkable  vigor,  understanding  and  feeling.  It  was  con- 
ceived in  Hollywood  and  executed  in  England — a  method  which  already  has 
borne  rich  fruit  in  "The  Citadel."  Directed  brilliantly  by  an  American,  Sam 
Wood,  and  performed  consummately  by  Robert  Donat  and  his  British  supporting 
company,  it  is  a  motion  picture  which  you  will  want  to  see  time  and  again  and 
will  remember  long  after  the  other  offerings  of  our  day  have  been  forgotten. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  agree  with  Alexander  Woollcott  that  this  is  the  best 
motion  picture  ever  made,  to  be  certain  that  it  is  a  screen  masterpiece.  Academic 
ideals  and  the  academic  life  have  been  celebrated  before  on  the  screen,  but 
never  with  such  imagination  and  dramatic  power.  The  film  is  much  more  than 
the  record  of  a  teacher's  quietly  exciting  career  in  a  British  public  school.  In  a 
profoundly  stirring  manner  it  embodies  an  entire  tradition  of  education,  so 
that  the  continuity  of  learning  becomes  as  strong  of  theme  as  the  personal 
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narrative.  Mr.  Chips  dominates  the  action  throughout,  as  he  should,  but  the  four 
generations  of  youngsters  who  pass  through  his  hands  give  the  motion  picture 
a  rich  humanity  and  a  depth  of  re-created  experience  which  is  rarely  achieved 
by  the  cinema. 

SOME  FAMOUS  SCHOOL  STORIES 

Most  famous  of  all  stories  about  British  school  is  Thomas 
Hughes's  tale,  Tom  Broicn's  Schooldays,  the  scene  of  which  is 
Rugby. 

You  will  want  to  read,  too,  Rudyard  Kipling's  Stalky  &  Co., 
story  of  a  school  in  Devonshire  which  Kipling  himself  once  attended. 

Excellent  too  is  E.  F.  Benson's  David  Blaize. 

You  will  enjoy  reading  Thomas  Gray's  poem,  Ode  on  a  Distant 
Prospect  of  Eton  College. 

Perhaps  you  will  want  to  compare  with  these  stories  of  English 
"public"  schools  Owen  Johnson's  amusing  stories  of  an  American 
private  school,  Lawrenceville,  particularly,  The  Varmint. 

BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS  OF 
PHOTOPLAY  APPRECIATION 

Dale,  Edgar,  How  to  Appreciate  Motion  Pictures,  $120. 

Kiesling  (Barrett.  Motion  Pictures:  How  They  Are  Made  and  How  to 
Appreciate  Them,  $1.40. 

Lewin,  William,  Photoplay  Appreciation  in  American  High  Schools,  $1.00. 

(Order  from  E.R.G.I.,  Room  1418,  1501  Broadway,  New  York  City.) 


What  evidences  of  good  act- 
ing, good  directing,  and  care- 
ful photography  do  you  find 
in  this  picture? 
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REVIVING   OLDER   FILMS   OF   INTEREST   TO 
TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS 

Are  you  interested  in  special  benefit  performances  to  raise  money  for 
photoplay  club  activities? 

Have  you  thought  of  arranging  with  your  favorite  theatre  manager  to 
show  MUTINY  ON  THE  BOUNTY,  A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES,  ROMEO 
AND  JULIET,  THE  GOOD  EARTH,  SERVANT  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
(U.  S.  CONSTITUTION),  CAPTAINS  COURAGEOUS,  CONQUEST,  THE 
CITADEL  or  BOYS  TOWN  at  a  special  matinee? 

He  can  offer  special  rates  and  can  furnish  a  study  guide  with  each  student 
ticket.  Speak  to  the  manager  about  it,  or  mail  the  blank  below. 


Educational  &  Recreational  Guides,  Inc. 
Room  1418,  1501  Broadway,  New  York  City 

To    raise   money    for    our    photoplay   club,    I    am    interested    in    benefit 
performances  of 

to  be  given  preferably  at   Theatre. 

We  would  like  to  have  your  suggestions. 

NAME    

POSITION    

ADDRESS     
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Abe  Studies  Law 


Abe  Amid  Beloved  Books 


PART  ONE:  THE  MYSTERY  OF 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Abraham  Lincoln,  our  greatest  American,  is  also  our  greatest 
mystery. 

Deeply  the  question  puzzles  historians :  how  did  this  man,  of 
humble  origin,  of  scanty  education,  of  uncouth  appearance,  manage 
to  rise  to  eminence?  What  qualities  enabled  him  to  overcome 
extreme  poverty  and  the  disadvantages  of  a  frontier  settlement 
and,  despite  them,  to  become  the  choice  of  a  nation?  Whence  came 
the  greatness  in  his  character  that  made  him  continue  doggedly 
up  the  steep  hill  of  achievement  even  though  he  met  failure  after 
failure?  What  was  the  source  of  the  profound  humanity,  the 
searching  logic,  the  eternal  Americanism  in  this  humble  man? 

To  answer  these  questions  Lincoln's  many  biographers  have 
searched  the  records  of  Lincoln's  family,  following  it  from-  the 
earliest  days  of  America  as  the  Lincolns  slowly,  in  generation  after 
generation,  made  their  way  westward.  In  those  records  they  have 
found  evidence  of  a  sound,  substantial,  middle-class  stock,  that 
fell  into  poverty  only  immediately  before  the  birth  of  Lincoln. 
Yet  not  from  these  family  annals  is  the  secret  of  Lincoln  to  be 
gained. 

A  better  answer  is  supplied  when  one  studies  Lincoln's  youth. 
Then  we  see  him  midway  between  the  shadowy  Lincolns  who  were 
his  forebears  and  the  great  Lincoln  who  was  to  save  the  Union 
and  abolish  slavery.  In  his  youth  is  to  be  found  at  least  a  partial 
explanation  of  the  man  that  was  to  come.  Here  we  see  the  conflict 
between  his  humor  and  his  melancholy.  Here  we  see  him  making  his 
first  steps  towards  a  knowledge  both  of  men  and  of  books.     Here 
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we  watch  the  bitter  tragedy  of  Ann  Rutledge  and  the  gradual 
healing  that  followed — even  if  the  healing  was  never  complete. 
Here  we  see  the  beginnings  of  his  conscious  power  over  human 
beings — a  power  based  on  their  instinctive  trust  in  him.  Here  we 
see  him  moving  towards  the  marriage  with  Mary  Todd  that  was  the 
sign  that  an  ambitious,  keen-minded  woman  saw  greatness  in  him. 
Here  we  perceive  him  in  dramatic  action,  as  he  displayed  excitingly 
his  intense  sense  of  justice.  In  Lincoln  still  a  youth  we  can  best 
understand  Lincoln  the  man. 

PART  TWO:  YOUNQ  MR.  LINCOLN 

The  photoplay  Young  Mr.  Lincoln  may  therefore  be  said  to 
grasp  a  great  opportunity  in  setting  forth  the  development  of 
Lincoln  from  the  time  when  he  keeps  a  general  store  in  Salem,  111., 
to  the  time  when  he  vindicates  the  Clay  Brothers  and  wins  a  striking 
legal  victory.  It  is  a  moving,  often  brilliant  presentation  that 
one  finds  here,  and  this  motion  picture  makes  a  contribution  to 
sound  Americanism  in  that  it  enables  us  better  to  understand  how 
Lincoln  came  to  be  and  for  what  principles  he  stood  from  the  very 
beginning  of  his  career. 

The  story  opens  when  Lincoln  is  twenty-three  years  old.  He  is 
half-owner  of  the  Berry-Lincoln  store,  and  neither  he  nor  his 
partner  knows  much  about  making  money.  They  buy  on  credit 
and  they  sell  on  credit.  They  trust  everyone,  and  expect  everyone 
to  trust  them. 

At  the  very  start  we  see  Lincoln  thrust  into  a  political  con- 
troversy :  he  is  already  running  for  office.  But  he  takes  the  campaign 
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Gala  Day  in  Springfield 

as  a  joke,  and  his  oratory  even  in  these  early  years  has  that  quality 
of  simplicity  which  later  on  was  to  make  him  the  greatest  of 
American  orators. 

Lincoln  is  much  more  interested  in  a  copy  of  Blackstone  that 
a  customer  gives  him  instead  of  money.  It  is  a  dramatic  coincidence, 
as  one  realizes  later,  that  he  acquires  this  book  that  all  lawyers 
in  those  days  studied  as  the  bible  of  law  from  a  woman  who,  not 
so  many  years  afterwards,  will  ask  him  to  save  her  son  from 
conviction  as  a  murderer.  Had  she  not  given  him  the  book,  her 
sons  would  not  have  been  saved — and  Lincoln  would  perhaps  not 
have  gone  on  to  his  career  as  lawyer  and  statesman. 

Early,  too,  is  the  introduction  of  Ann  Rutledge,  whose  faith  in 
Lincoln's  greatness  is  expressed  immediately.  Yet  before  this  ideal 
pair  can  marry,  Ann  dies;  and  Lincoln  moves  to  Springfield  and 
sets  up  a  law  office  there. 

It  was  fate  that  wherever  Lincoln  turned  the  famous  lawyer 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  (called  "the  Little  Giant")  should  be  his 
opponent ;  and  of  this  conflict  provided  by  the  circumstances  of 
Lincoln's  life  the  writer  of  the  screen  play  has  taken  full  advantage. 
Douglas  became,  in  time,  Lincoln's  greatest  political  antagonist; 
and  first  defeated  him,  afterward  was  defeated  by  him.  He  was, 
too,  as  the  dramatist  shows  vividly,  Lincoln's  rival  for  the  hand  of 
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Mary  Todd.  When  she  was  asked,  after  both  had  been  courting  her 
vigorously  for  many  months,  which  one  of  them  she  intended  to 
have  for  her  husband,  she  replied,  "The  one  that  has  the  best 
chance  of  being  President  of  the  United  States." 

It  is  around  a  third  conflict  of  the  two  men  that  the  writer 
of  the  photoplay  has  built  his  most  intense  drama,  a  conflict  that 
gives  Mary  Todd  an  opportunity  to  decide  definitely  which  of  the 
two  men  has  the  ability  to  become  President. 

For  in  a  celebration  at  Springfield  of  Illinois  Day,  the  day  the 
state  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  a  brawl  takes  place  between  two 
ruffians  and  Matt  and  Adam  Clay.  One  of  the  ruffians  is  killed, 
and  Matt  is  accused  of  wanton  murder.  Their  mother  persuades 
Abe  Lincoln  to  take  the  case,  and  the  motion  picture  reaches  a 
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climax  in  the  scenes  that  show  an  attempted  lynching  and  in  the 
courtroom  scenes. 

As  the  trial  proceeds  the  case  looks  hopeless,  and  it  seems  as  if 
Lincoln  is  certain  to  lose.  The  important  fact  neglected  by  every- 
body else  that  he  introduces  with  dramatic  suddenness  to  vindicate 
his  client  is  based  on  an  actual  occurrence.  In  its  closing  scenes  the 
movie  once  more  displays  the  kindliness,  the  sympathy  for  the 
downtrodden,  and  the  humility  of  Lincoln  as  he  moves  onward 
towards  new  goals.  It  is  "Honest  Abe,"  the  lawyer,  whom  we  have 
seen  in  these  court  scenes,  but  it  is  plain  that  his  character  already 
is  that  of  a  patriotic  leader  and  statesman. 


PART  THREE:  QUESTIONS  ON 
YOUNQ  MR.  LINCOLN 

1.  In  your  judgment,  does  the  photoplay  begin  early  enough 
in  the  life  of  Lincoln,  or  ought  we  to  have  been  shown  some  scenes 
of  his  childhood? 

2.  Throughout  the  movie  —  as  in  almost  every  biography, 
novel,  story,  or  play  in  which  he  appears — Lincoln  is  shown  as 
uncouth,  undignified.  He  sprawls  in  ungainly  fashion,  he  indulges 
his  ready  humor  constantly,  he  is  as  far  as  can  be  from  the  popular 
idea  of  how  a  statesman  ought  to  look  and  act.  (Contrast  him  with 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  for  example.)  Is  it  desirable  that  Lincoln 
should  be  shown  in  this  way — admittedly  true  to  history ;  or  ought 
he  to  be  "prettied"  up,  so  that  his  trousers  are  pressed,  and  he  is 
always  serious,  and  invariably  sits  up  straight?  You  will  find,  if 
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you  examine  some  of  the  innumerable  statues  and  paintings  that 
have  been  made  of  Lincoln,  that  sculptors  and  painters  have  been 
faced  with  this  problem ;  and  some  have  chosen  one  way,  some  the 
other.  (Find  pictures  of  such  statues  and  paintings  to  make  the 
point  clear.) 

3.  Do  you  like  the  Lincoln  that  is  shown  here?  Mention  some 
of  his  traits  that  particularly  appeal  to  you.  How  does  the  photo- 
play add  to  your  knowledge  of  Lincoln's  life?  your  understanding  of 
his  character? 

4.  Comment  on  Henry  Fonda's  enactment  of  the  role  of  Young 
Mr.  Lincoln.  Does  he  look  like  the  conventional  idea  of  Lincoln? 
Does  he  present  the  character  in  a  way  that  is  true  to  history? 
Is  his  impersonation  of  a  great  man  sympathetic  and  understand- 
ing? Do  you  forget  sometimes  that  it  is  an  actor  who  is  appearing 
before  you,  as  you  submerge  yourself  in  his  presentation  of  the  role? 

5.  Which  are  the  most  important  women  characters  in  the 
movie?  Which  of  them  do  you  like  best?  Which  seems  to  you  to 
be  the  finest  actress?  Tell  why  you  think  so. 

6.  What  other  parts  in  the  play  particularly  attracted  your 
attention?  For  what  reasons? 

7.  Did  the  movie  make  clear  to  you  an  important  era  in 
American  history?  What  were  some  important  characteristics  of 
pioneer  life  as  shown  in  the  movie?  How  did  frontier  sattlements 
differ  from  American  towns  of  today?  What  were  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  the  pioneers  faced?  What  were  the  chief  political 
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Ok  i/ie  Way  to  the  Courthouse 

problems  that  they  discussed?  Have  any  of  the  issues  that  interested 
Lincoln  and  his  contemporaries  survived  to  the  present  day?  Did 
political  parties  have  the  same  names  then  as  now?  In  your  judg- 
ment, would  Lincoln  have  won  cases  and  elections  today  as  he  did 
in  his  own  time? 

8.  In  what  ways  may  this  play  be  said  to  make  an  important 
contribution  to  patriotism  and  Americanism?  Is  it  good  for  us 
today,  in  a  world  so  totally  different  from  that  of  Lincoln,  to  see 
how  Lincoln  struggled  and  developed?  Can  you  tell  what  his 
opinion  would  have  been  on  some  of  the  problems  that  rack  the 
world  today?  Would  he,  for  example,  accept  the  ideas  of  the  fascists, 
their  hatred  of  democracy,  their  belief  that  they  are  "chosen" 
races  to  rule  the  rest  of  humanity,  their  cruelty  and  disregard  of 
treaties  and  human  rights?  Would  he  want  to  solve  the  problem  of 
unemployment?  of  poor  housing? 

9.  What  seems  to  you  the  finest  photographic  "shot"  in  the 
entire  picture?  What  scene  remains  in  your  mind  the  longest? 
Would  you  like  to  see  the  play  again?  Tell  why. 

10.  In  a  successful  play  like  Young  Mr.  Lincoln  many  persons 
play  a  part.  Tell  what  share  of  the  credit  you  would  assign  to  each 
of  the  following:  Lamar  Trotti,  the  writer  of  the  script;  Henry 
Fonda,  other  members  of  the  cast,  the  director,  John  Ford;  the 
producer,  Darryl  F.  Zanuck,  and  his  associate,  Kenneth  Macgowan ; 
the  photographer,  Arthur  Miller,  and  his  assistant  staff;  the  art 
director,  Richard  Diay. 
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PART   FOUR:   A  RAPID    QUIZ   ON 
YOUNQ  MR.  LINCOLN 

1.  What  period  of  his  life  does  the  play  cover? 

2.  What  book  greatly  attracts  Lincoln? 

3.  In  what  towns  does  the  play  take  place? 

4.  What  woman  deeply  attracted  Lincoln  in  his  early  twenties? 

5.  What  woman  did  he  finally  marry? 

6.  Where  did  Lincoln  practise  law? 

7.  Who  was  Lincoln's  chief  opponent? 

8.  In  what  different  ways  did  they  clash? 

9.  Why  did  Lincoln  take  the  case  of  the  Clays? 

10.  By  what  odd  point  did  he  win  it? 

11.  Who  produced  the  play? 

12.  Who  directed  it? 

13.  Who  took  the  role  of  Lincoln? 

14.  What  other  noted  screen  stars  appear  in  it? 

15.  What  is  the  finest  scene  in  the  play,  in  your  opinion? 

PART  FIVE:  FACTS  ABOUT  LINCOLN 

He  was  born  in  Kentucky,  on  Feb.  12,  1809. 

His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Nancy  Hanks. 

In  his  youth  he  followed  many  occupations,  and  in  later  years 
was  known  as  "the  Rail-Splitter"  from  one  of  the  ways  he  earned  a 
living-. 

He  kept  a  store,  became  postmaster,  studied  law,  was  sent  to  the 
Illinois  legislature. 

In  1842  he  married  Mary  Todd,  much  above  him  in  social 
station. 
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He  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  became  a  leader  in  the  discus- 
sions on  slavery,  later  engaging  in  the  debates  with  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  which  attracted  nation-wide  attention. 

He  became  the  16th  President  of  the  United  States  in  1860. 

Hating  war,  he  fought  the  Civil  War  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
but  throughout  loved  the  South  and  after  the  war  would  gladly 
have  welcomed  the  Southern  states  back  to  the  Union  in  friendship. 

During  the  war  he  delivered  the  greatest  of  all  American 
orations,  the  Gettysburg  Address. 

In  1864  he  was  re-elected  President,  and  on  April  14,  1865, 
as  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  that  still  remains  largely  a  mystery, 
he  was  assassinated  while  attending  a  performance  at  Ford's 
Theater  in  Washington. 

Lincoln  said : 

"There  is  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit  object  of  redress  by  mob  law." 

"I  believe  this  government  cannot  endure  permanently  half 
slave  and  half  free." 

"As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  T  would  not  be  a  master.  This 
expresses  my  idea  of  democracy." 

"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith 
let  us,  to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 

"Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people." 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all." 
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PART  SIX:  READ  MORE  ABOUT  LINCOLN 

1.  The  greatest  biography  of  Lincoln  is  that  now  being  com- 
pleted by  Carl  Sandburg.  The  first  part  of  this,  called  The  Prairie 
Years,  appeared  in  1926.  The  rest  will  be  published  this  fall  by 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.  No  one  has  studied  Lincoln  with  greater 
sympathy  and  depth  than  Sandburg;  and  he  has  brought  to  the 
writing  of  his  great  book  a  full  knowledge  of  all  that  has  hitherto 
been  said  about  Lincoln.  The  first  twenty-six  chapters  of  The 
Prairie  Years  have  been  separately  published  as  Abe  Lincoln 
Groics  Up  (there  is  also  an  educational  edition  of  this  book) . 
Those  who  have  enjoyed  Young  Mr.  Lincoln  will  find  this  account 
of  Lincoln's  youth  particularly  valuable  and  entertaining. 

2.  A  mere  list  of  other  books  on  Lincoln  would  in  itself  require 
a  large  volume.  His  secretaries,  Nicolay  and  Hay,  prepared  the  first 
official  biography.  His  law  partner,  William  H.  Herndon,  wrote  an 
account  of  him  that  is  rich  in  facts — although  some  of  them  have 
been  disputed.  An  important  modern  biographer  of  Lincoln  is  Ida 
M.  Tarbell ;  and  Miss  Tarbell,  in  addition  to  her  two-volume  story 
of  Lincoln's  life,  also  wrote  some  beautiful  short  stories  about  the 
great  President,  particularly,  He  Knew  Lincoln.  Among  others  who 
have  written  memorably  about  Lincoln  are  Carl  Schurz,  John 
Wesley  Hill,  Albert  S.  Beveridge,  Lord  Charn worth,  William  E. 
Barton,  Alonzo  Rothschild,  and  Emanuel  Hertz. 

3.  Lincoln  has  of  course  appeared  innumerable  times  in  fiction 
and  drama.  One  recalls  Winston  Churchill's  The  Crisis,  several  books 
by  Honore  Willsie  Morrow,  Edward  Eggleston's  The  Gray  sons 
(read  the  account  of  the  trial) ,  Irving  Bacheller's  Man  for  the  Ages 
and  its  sequels,  Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews's  The  Perfect 
Tribute,  and  John  Drinkwater's  Abraham  Lincoln.  Read  also  poems 
by  Edwin  Markham,  Walt  Whitman,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  James 
Russell  Lowell,  Vachel  Lindsay,  and  James  Oppenheim. 


A  Covered  Wagon  Prepares  to  Take  the  Westward  Trail 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  CRITICAL  APPRECIATION  OF  THE 

REPUBLIC  PHOTOPLAY  DEALING  WITH 

THE  CAREER  OF  SAM  HOUSTON 

MAN  OF  CONQUEST 


PART  I.  BEFORE  SEEING  THE  PICTURE 

Review  the  career  of  Andreiv  Jackson  with  regard  to 

1.  The  Battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend 

2.  His  influence  on  Tennessee  politics 

3.  His  attitude  toward  the  Indians,  especially  the  Cherokees 

4.  His  connection  with  Texas,  both  the  Revolution  and  An- 
nexation 

Review  the  career  of  Sam  Houston  with  regard  to 

1.  His  life  with  the  Cherokee  Indians 

2.  His  three  love  affairs :  Eliza  Allen,  Tiana  Rogers,  Margaret 
Lea 

3.  His  visit  to  Washington  as  the  Cherokee  Ambassador 

4.  His  migration  to  Texas 

5.  His  work  as  a  leader  for  revolution 

6.  His  attitude  during  the  Convention  at  Washington-on-the- 
Brazos 

7.  The  Battle  of  the  Alamo 

8.  The  retreat  from  Gonzales 

9.  The  Battle  of  San  Jacinto 

10.  His  attitude  on  annexation 

11.  His  last  visit  to  Jackson 


PART  II.  AFTER  SEEING  THE  PICTURE 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  IN  HISTORICAL  RESEARCH 

1.  Read  the  inspiring  story  of  the  ring  Sam  Houston's  mother 
gave  him  and  the  influence  its  inscription  had  on  his  career. 

2.  Read  the  ballad,  Come  to  the  Boiver,  which  was  the  battle 
song  at  San  Jacinto.  Discuss  the  appropriateness  of  its  use.  The 
picture  gives  an  ingenious  reason  for  its  selection.     What  is  this? 
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PF%  mew/  this  scene  be  said  to  pic- 
ture  the   inciting   moment   of   the 
drama?     What     modern     note     is 
sounded  in  Jackson's  speech? 


What  reasons  for  electing  Houston 
governor  of  Tennessee  does  Jack- 
son give?    Does  he  appeal   to   the 
intellect  or  the  emotions? 


3.  From  what  American  city  did  the  two  cannon  Houston  used 
in  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto  come? 

4.  Find  out  why  the  "Bowie  Knife"  was  such  a  popular  weapon 
on  the  frontier.  What  special  advantage  did  it  have  over  other 
types  of  knives  ?    Why  was  it  so  called  ? 

5.  Compare  the  facts  of  Houston's  entrance  into  Texas  with 
the  version  given  in  the  motion  picture. 

6.  Compare  Houston's  retreat  from  Gonzales  with  the  retreat 
of  Washington  from  New  York  in  the  American  Revolution.  List 
as  many  points  of  similarity  as  possible. 

7.  Check  the  characterizations  of  Houston,  Travis,  Bowie,  and 
Austin,  as  given  in  the  film  with  those  in  The  Raven,  by  James. 

8.  Check  the  film's  characterization  of  Andrew  Jackson  with 
that  of  Bassett  in  his  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

9.  Contrast  the  political  campaign  of  Houston  for  Governor  of 
Tennessee  with  one  of  the  present  time. 

10.  Read  the  description  of  the  "Runaway  Scrape".  Tell  how  it 
was  halted. 

11.  The  following  letter  written  by  Travis  and  sent  from  the 
Alamo  has  been  called  the  most  heroic  document  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Comment  on  this  statement,  and  mention  some  other 
great  letters  about  which  you  have  read. 

Commandancy  of  the  Alamo 

Bexar,  Feb'y  24th,  1836 
To  the  People  of  Texas  and  All  Americans  in  the  World. 

Fellow  Citizens  and  Compatriots:  I  am  besieged  by  a 
thousand  or  more  of  the  Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna.  I  have 
sustained  a  continual  bombardment  and  cannonade  for  24 
hours  and  have  not  lost  a  man.  The  enemy  has  demanded 
a  surrender  at  discretion,  otherwise,  the  garrison  are  to  be 
put  to  the  sword,  if  the  fort  is  taken.     I  have  answered  the 
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demand  with  a  cannon  shot,  and  our  flag  still  waves  proudly 
from  the  walls.  /  shall  never  surrender  or  retreat.  Then, 
I  call  on  you  in  the  name  of  Liberty,  of  patriotism  and  every- 
thing- dear  to  the  American  character,  to  come  to  our  aid  with 
all  dispatch.  The  enemy  is  receiving  reinforcements  daily 
and  will  no  doubt  increase  to  three  or  four  thousand  in  four 
or  five  days.  If  this  call  is  neglected  I  am  determined  to 
sustain  myself  as  long  as  possible  and  die  like  a  soldier  who 
never  forgets  what  is  due  to  his  honor  and  that  of  his  country. 
VICTORY  OR  DEATH. 

William  Barrett  Travis,  Lt.  Col.  Comdt. 

P.  S.  The  Lord  is  on  our  side.  When  the  enemy  appeared  in 
sight  we  had  not  three  bushels  of  corn.  We  have  since  found 
in  deserted  houses  80  or  90  bushels  and  got  into  the  walls  20 
or  30  head  of  beeves. 

Travis. 

12.  Make  a  map  of  Texas.  Locate  on  it  the  following:  the 
Alamo,  the  San  Jacinto  Battle  Grounds,  Gonzales,  Washington-on- 
the-Brazos.    Trace  the  line  of  Sam  Houston's  retreat. 

13.  On  an  outline  map  of  the  U.  S.  locate  Horseshoe  Bend  on 
the  Tallapoosa  River  in  Alabama;  Nashville;  Nacogdoches,  Texas; 
Washington,  D.  C;  New  Orleans;  Gallatin,  Tennessee;  Marysville, 
Tennessee.  Explain  the  importance  of  each  of  these  locations  in 
the  lives  of  Sam  Houston  or  AndrewT  Jackson. 

14.  Compare  the  attitudes  of  the  Indians  and  the  Americans 
with  regard  to  treaty  obligations. 

15.  Show  how  the  behavior  of  Houston  in  the  Battle  of  Horse- 
shoe Bend  won  the  high  regard  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  established 
the  lasting  friendship  between  them. 


Contrast  the  facial  exjoressions  of 

Houston  and  his  bride.  How  do  you 

account  for  the  difference? 


Of   what    crisis    in   Houston's    life 

is    this    the    culmination?      What 

brought  about  the  change? 
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What  order  is  in  the  envelope  which 
Oolooteka  tears?  Was  Jackson  re- 
sponsible? 


Wherein  lies  the  humor  of  the  situ- 
ation?  Who  is  the  center  of  attrac- 
tion? 


PART    III.    DISCUSSION    OF    THE   DRAMA 

1.  The  original  title  of  the  picture  was  Wagons  Westivard.  Was 
there  any  advantage  to  be  gained  in  the  change?  Cite  other 
examples  of  changes  in  titles  of  pictures  and  determine  the  wisdom 
of  such  a  change,  as  in  filming  a  book  or  stage  play.  Is  a  good 
title  important? 

2.  Locate  on  a  map  the  setting  of  the  various  scenes  of  the 
picture.     Determine  the  time  of  the  events. 

3.  Discuss  the  various  types  of  costumes  displayed:  those  of 
the  fashionable  belle  of  the  capitol  and  the  pioneer  woman  of  the 
frontier ;  the  Mexican  soldier  and  the  Texan  volunteer. 

4.  Discuss  the  details  of  interior  decoration  that  determine  both 
the  period  of  time  and  the  economic  status  of  the  people. 

5.  Tell  about  the  types  of  guns,  swords,  knives,  etc.  used  by  the 
combatants. 

6.  Analyze  the  characterization  of  Sam  Houston,  Eliza  Allen, 
Margaret  Lea,  Andrew  Jackson,  Stephen  F.  Austin,  and  Lannie 
Upchurch.    How  definitely  are  their  traits  given? 

7.  Contrast  Eliza  Allen  and  Margaret  Lea  as  types  of  the  cul- 
tured woman  of  the  period. 

8.  Contrast  life  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  that  of  Washington- 
on-the-Brazos. 

9.  List  the  climaxes  in  the  life  of  Sam  Houston.  Investigate 
others  not  indicated  in  the  picture,  as  his  action  when  Texas 
seceded  from  the  Union.  Were  his  decisions  always  under  his 
complete  control?    Were  they  always  wise? 

10.  Make  a  comparison  of  the  friendships  of  Jackson  and  Hous- 
ton, Houston  and  Lannie  Upchurch,  and  Houston  and  Oolooteka. 
Comnare  these  with  other  famous  friendships  in  literature,  such 
as  that  of  David  and  Jonathan. 
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11.  Explain  Houston's  life  among  the  Indians.  To  what  extent 
did  his  love  of  freedom  help  him  to  find  satisfaction  in  such  a  life? 

What  effect  did  this  love  of  freedom  have  upon  his  career  as  a 
whole  ? 

12.  To  what  extent  was  the  attempted  removal  of  the  Cherokees 
to  the  Bad  Lands  of  Oklahoma  characteristic  of  American  policy 
with  regard  to  weaker  groups  in  her  midst?  Have  we  treated  the 
Indian  fairly? 

13.  Compare  this  picture  with  other  historical  pictures. 

14.  Compare  the  Cherokee  and  Comanche  Indians. 

15.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  fiesta  and  siesta?  From 
what  language  do  these  words  come? 

PART  IV.  CINEMATOGRAPHIC   LICENSE  AND 
ADJUSTMENT 

Playwrights  and  producers  at  all  times  have  felt  free  to  change 
the  facts  of  history  to  meet  dramatic  needs.  Shakespeare,  for 
example,  freely  altered  the  stories  and  earlier  plays  he  adapted.  As 
long  as  such  liberties  do  not  change  the  spirit  of  the  story  they  are 
justified.    Discuss  the  changes  made  in  the  following  instances : 

1.  Sam  Houston  did  not  meet  Margaret  Lea  until  after  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto,  when  he  went  to  New  Orleans  to  be  treated 
for  the  wounded  ankle  received  in  the  battle. 

2.  Lannie  Upchurch's  name  was  George  Haralson. 

3.  Deaf  Smith  was  not  the  messenger  sent  to  bear  to  Travis 
in  the  Alamo  orders  from  Commander-in-Chief  Houston. 

4.  Deaf  Smith  cut  down  Vince's  Bridge  at  Houston's  orders. 
Houston  was  not  present  at  the  time. 

5.  A  spontaneous  cry,  "Remember  the  Alamo.  Remember 
Goliad!",  was  raised  by  an  avenging  Texan  soldier  in  the  ranks 
as  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  began. 


What  request  has  Houston  made  of 

Jackson?    What  offer  does  Jackson 

make?  Is  it  accepted?  Why? 


Note  the  mode  of  travel  in  the  early 

nineteenth  century?    What  was  a 

caravan's  means  of  d.efense? 
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Why  has  Houston  come  to  the  home 

of  Austin  at   Washington  on   the 

Brazos?    Does  his  mission  prove  a 

success? 


What  important  decision  is  made 

by  Houston  at  Jackson's  request? 

What    is    Jackson's    definition    of 

democracy? 


6.  Jackson  did  not  come  to  New  Orleans  to  influence  Houston 
in  his  attitude  toward  Texas. 

7.  When,  in  the  picture,  Houston  put  his  ear  to  the  ground  to 
determine  whether  the  cannon  were  still  firing  at  the  Alamo,  he 
was  approximately  165  miles  from  the  scene.  Was  it  possible  to 
sense  the  vibrations  at  that  distance? 

8.  The  land  around  Washington-on-the-Brazos  and  the  San 
Jacinto  Battle  Ground  is  low,  level,  marshy,  and  either  heavily 
wooded  or  covered  with  tall  grass.  The  location  of  the  shooting 
of  the  scenes  was  in  Stockton,  California,  where  sand,  rocks,  and 
hills  abound. 

9.  The  Lone  Star  Flag  was  not  designed  until  after  the  Battle 
of  San  Jacinto. 


PART  V.   CINEMATOGRAPHIC   EFFECTS 

1.  Point  out  some  of  the  best  individual  shots — "Two"  shots — 
Group  shots.    What  purpose  do  they  serve  ? 

2.  A  montage  is  a  serious  of  flashes  (brief  scenes)  in  a  film, 
not  closely  related,  but  designed  to  build  up  a  single  idea.  Point 
out  montages  that  you  deem  especially  good  and  show  what  idea 
is  being  built  up. 

3.  Cite  some  particularly  good  interiors.  What  makes  them 
effective? 

4.  A  long  shot  is  a  scene  photographed  by  utilizing  the  entire 
angle  of  the  view  of  the  camera  lens  focused  for  objects  at  practic- 
ally infinite  distance,  as  in  the  scene  picturing  the  departure  of 
the  wedding  guests.    Name  others  that  are  effective. 

5.  A  trucking,  traveling,  or  dolly  shot  is  one  in  which  the 
camera,  mounted  on  a  movable  platform,  moves  along  with  the 
action.  Point  out  one  or  more  trucking  shots.  What  does  each 
add  to  the  picture? 
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6.  A  pan  shot  is  one  taken  when  the  camera  swings  in  the 
horizontal  plane  without  any  change  of  the  tripod.  Why  are  such 
shots  necessary?    Give  examples  from  the  picture. 

7.  What  effective  use  is  made  of  flashes? 

8.  A  dissolve  is  a  gradual  change  of  one  scene  into  another 
made  bv  lapping  the  fade-in  of  the  one  on  the  fade-out  of  the  other. 
When  are  dissolves  used  most  frequently  in  MAN  OF  CONQUEST? 

PART  VI.  A  SERIES  OF  HIGHLIGHTS 

Here  is  what  some  important  persons  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction MAN  OF  CONQUEST  say  about  it.  Comment  on  each 
point  of  view : 

SOL  C,  SIEGEL,  Associate  Producer :  A  picture  like  MAN  OF 
CONQUEST  can  have  no  individual  highlights  to  a  producer.  The 
man  Sam  Houston,  around  whose  life  the  film  revolves,  is  a  person- 
ality whose  every  move  was  inspired  by  showmanship,  whose  every 
action  had  its  effect  on  history.  We  have  touched  on  the  important 
phases  of  Houston's  life  and  thus  have  dealt  with  momentous 
moments  of  American  history.  MAN  OF  CONQUEST  is  a  succes- 
sion of  highlights,  because  it  concerns  a  man  whose  every  activity 
was  important. 

GEORGE  NICHOLLS,  Jr.,  Director:  To  me  one  of  the  high- 
lights of  MAN  OF  CONQUEST  was  the  fact  that  even  the  smallest 
role  was  important  because  it  represented  a  historical  figure.  The 
cast  is  filled  with  cameo  personalities,  each  of  whose  performances 
had  to  be  perfectly  etched.  Throughout  the  entire  picture  we  were 
ever  cognizant  of  the  importance  of  the  picture  historically  as  well 
as  dramatically,  since  we  were  re-creating  immemorable  moments 
in  the  life  of  a  man  who  shaped  the  destiny  of  the  country  we  live 
in  today. 

JOSEPH  AUGUST,  Cameraman:    The  Battle  of  San  Jacinto 


What  are  the  contents  of  the  letter? 

Would    you    call    this    scene     the 

climax  of  the  drama?  Why? 


What  orders  of  the  new  com- 
mander-in-chief are  being  read  by 
Travis?  Were  they  obeyed?  Why? 
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Sum  up   the  odds  against  the   de- 
fenders of  the  Alamo. 


Explain  the  confusion  that  exists  in 
the  enemy  camp. 


was  the  highlight  to  me.  We  had  to  catch  the  15-minute  battle 
which  created  an  American  nation  in  all  its  simple,  yet  majestic 
sweep,  all  the  dauntless  courage  of  the  intrepid  Texan  army,  in- 
cluding close-ups  of  salient  moments  in  the  brief  struggle.  The 
battle  lasts  but  a  few  moments  on  the  screen,  yet  in  those  few 
moments,  the  camera  had  to  catch  all  angles  of  a  milestone  in  U.  S. 
progress.  The  Battle  of  the  Alamo,  too,  was  a  delight  to  photo- 
graph because  of  both  its  rousing  action  which  must  burst  before 
eyes  of  the  audience  and  also  the  soft,  telling  character  studies  of 
the  brave  defenders. 

RICHARD  DIX:  An  actor  who  does  justice  to  his  role  can 
have  no  highlights  in  a  picture.  He  must  concentrate  on  every  line, 
every  situation,  particularly  when  one  is  honored  by  being  chosen 
to  portray  a  great  American  character.  However,  there  are  some 
very  difficult  scenes  in  any  production,  difficult  because  of  the  mood 
which  must  be  created,  or  difficult  because  so  much  depends  on 
making  a  particular  scene  register  realistically.  There  are  a  few 
such  scenes  in  MAN  OF  CONQUEST.  One  occurs  in  the  scene 
with  Andy  Jackson,  when  Jackson  subtly  influences  Houston  to 
go  to  Texas.  Houston  didn't  want  to  go.  Cagy  Andy  plays  his 
cards  tight,  practically  pushing  Houston  right  onto  the  road  to 
Texas.    It  was  a  tough  scene  but  we  got  it. 

PART  VII.  LOCATION 

The  Stockton  Sentinel  of  San  Joaquin  County,  California,  re- 
ported the  arrival  on  January  9,  1939,  of  175  members  of  the 
Republic  Film  Company,  850  horses,  and  a  budget  of  $750,000  to 
film  "Wagons  Westward".  Three  hundred  and  fifty  extras  were 
reported  gathered  from  various  points  in  the  hills  for  the  mass 
scenes.  Mexicans  for  the  San  Jacinto  Battle  scene  were  secured 
through  the  local  State  Employment  Office.  Since  the  fifteen  main 
trucks  were  too  high  to  go  into  the  garages,  arrangements  had  to 
be  made  with  the  local  police  to  allow  the  over-sized  movie  wagons 
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to  park  on  Hunter  Square  all  night. 

George  Nicholls,  Jr.,  selected  the  Salt  Springs  Reservoir  area 
as  location  for  the  four  battle  scenes  climaxed  by  Houston's  victory 
over  Santa  Ana  at  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto. 

In  honor  of  Richard  Dix's  second  appearance  in  the  location, 
the  first  being  with  Ann  Harding  in  THE  CONQUERORS,  the  City 
Council  of  Stockton  formally  vested  the  actor  with  "the  mantle 
and  trust  of  the  office  of  honorary  mayor  of  Stockton  for  1939." 

PART  VIII.  HONORS  PAID  SAM  HOUSTON 

Jackson  said  that  the  world  would  take  care  of  Houston's  fame. 
MAN  OF  CONQUEST  is  a  further  verification  of  that  prophecy. 
But  Houston  has  not  been  a  prophet  without  honor  in  his  own 
state.  Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  College  has  been  a  living 
memorial  to  his  services  to  the  state  since  1879.  The  Sam  Houston 
Home  and  grounds,  the  Sam  Houston  Memorial  Museum,  and  the 
"Steamboat  House",  last  home  of  Houston,  have  been  added  to 
the  campus  of  the  college.  In  these  buildings  are  housed  numerous 
relics  of  the  general,  donated  by  his  son,  Colonel  A.  J.  Houston, 
now  living  at  La  Porte,  Texas,  and  other  members  of  the  family. 
Each  year,  on  March  2,  Texas  Independence  Day  and  Houston's 
birthday,  appropriate  memorial  ceremonies  are  held  at  the  college. 

Aside  from  this  mecca  of  thousands  of  patriots  annually,  there 
is,  thirty  miles  from  the  San  Jacinto  Battle  Grounds,  the  city  of 
Houston,  one  time  capital  of  the  state,  named  in  honor  of  the  gen- 
eral. A  Texas  county  bears  his  name,  and  the  students  and  patrons 
of  numerous  schools  over  the  state  point  with  pride  to  the  fact 
that  their  schools  bear  the  name  of  the  great  man  of  Texas. 

Nearing  completion  at  the  San  Jacinto  Battle  Grounds  is  the 
tallest  monument  in  the  United  States,  surmounted  by  a  Lone  Star 
which  flashes  to  the  world  the  honor  that  Texas  has  paid  to  those 
brave  men  who  gave  their  lives  that  Texas  might  be  free. 


i     1  1  1     i 


Why  is  this  scene  an  epilogue?   Did  The  Alamo  as  it  stands   today   on 

Houston   fulfill  Jackson's  wish?  Plaza    Square,    in    San    Antonio. 
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Monument  at  the  grave  of  Houston,  The   "Steamboat  House"  in  which 

Oakwood  Cemetery,  Huntsville.  Houston  died,  July  26,  1863. 
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AS  TO  RATING  SCALES 

Mrs.  Jane  Dorsey  Zimmerman,  co-author  of  the  guide  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  screen  version  of  PYGMALION,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing valuable  suggestion  regarding  the  development  of  rating- 
scales  for  judging  films : 

I  read  the  tentative  rating-scale  printed  on  the  inside  cover  with  inter- 
est, and  am  pleased  to  note  that  an  item  on  the  'voice  of  star'  is  included. 
I  haven't  had  much  time  to  think  about  terms  that  might  be  used,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  problem  should  be  approached  from  two  points 
of  view,  first,  the  appropriateness  of  the  phonetic  patterns  (voice-quality, 
pitch,  volume;  phrasing;  stress;  pronunciation-articulation,  enunciation, 
etc.)  from  the  standpoint  of  the  character  that  is  being  portrayed,  and 
second,  the  effectiveness  (pleasantness,  flexibility,  etc.)  of  the  patterns 
in  terms  of  standards  of  voice  and  speech  to  be  recommended  for  every- 
day use.  That  is,  I  should  rate  Eliza's  voice  *  +3  in  terms  of  appropriate- 
ness for  the  character  Shaw  had  in  mind,  but — 3  as  an  example  of  'good' 
voice  and  speech  for  everyday  use  for  our  high-school  students.  It  was 
very  annoying  (see  rating  scale),  but  appropriately  so.  I  should  like  to 
work  on  the  problem  as  soon  as  I've  finished  my  dissertation. 


*  flower-girl  voice 


THE  WILSON  EDUCATIONAL  FILM  CATALOG 

Cook,  Dorothy  E.,  and  Rahbek-Smith,  Eva  Cotter,  compilers.  Educational 
Film  Catalog:  Second  Annual  Supplement,  January -October,  1938.  New  York: 
H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  1938.  77  p. 

A  classified  list  of  390  non-theatrical  films,  with  a  separate  title  and  subject 
index.  This  supplements  the  main  volume,  published  in  1936,  and  the  annual 
supplement,  published  in  1937.  Includes  brief  reviews  of  41  books  on  films, 
photography,  and  related  subjects.  The  catalog  indicates  clearly  that  progress 
in  developing  the  use  of  educational  films  can  be  greatly  aided  by  assigning 
Dewey  decimal  numbers  to  films  available  for  school  use  and  by  providing  a 
cumulative  catalog  with  annotations.  Altogether  admirable  in  scholarship  and 
practical  utility.  What  remains  is  to  supply  authoritative  evaluations  in  place 
of  the  present  annotations,  which  are  mainly  quotations  from  statements  by 
distributors  and  producers.  Voluntary  and  impartial  groups  of  judges,  like  the 
Motion  Picture  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education  in  the 
N.E.A.,  can  do  much  to  provide  such  evaluations.  Inevitably,  the  Wilson  Educa- 
tional Film  Catalog  will  become  the  chief  source  of  reliable  information  regard- 
ing educational  films. 
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What    emotions    did    the    director    wish 
to    create? 


What  dramatic  -purposes  do  scenes  like 
this  fulfill? 


I.    THE  STORY  AND  ITS  AUTHOR 

1.  Why  is  THE  SCARLET  LETTER  worthy  of  being  made  into  a  motion 
picture,  and  being  studied  in  schools? 

Because  it  is  an  accurate  presentation  of  one  of  the  greatest  American  novels, 
by  one  of  the  most  noted  of  American  writers. 

2.  Who  was  Nathaniel  Hawthorne? 

A  descendant  of  New  England  pioneers  and  sea-captains,  he  was  born  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  in  1804,  brought  up  in  Puritan  surroundings,  and  educated  in  Bowdoin 
College.  Early  in  life  he  devoted  himself  to  writing,  first  winning  fame  by  his 
New  England  stories,  Twice-Told  Tales.  A  solitary  and  somewhat  gloomy  man, 
he  had  strong  interest  in  the  past  history  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  46  when 
he  published  his  best  novel,  THE  SCARLET  LETTER.  A  year  later  he  published 
The  Rouse  of  Seven  Gables,  the  story  of  an  old  house  in  Salem.  Most  of  his 
stories  are  allegorical  in  nature,  setting  forward  the  consequences  of  wrongdoing. 
He  was  United  States  Consul  in  Liverpool,  and  spent  a  number  of  years  in 
England,  and  Italy.  He  made  himself,  by  intense  effort,  one  of  the  most 
artistic  of  American  writers.     He  died  in  1864  at  the  age  of  60. 

3.  What  is  the  nature  of  THE  SCARLET  LETTER? 

The  story  is  a  rich  picture  of  the  daily  life,  the  customs,  the  seriousness,  and 
the  fanaticism  of  Puritan  days  in  early  New  England,  written  with  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  humanity,  that  the  Puritans  themselves  did  not  possess.  In 
the  story  the  early  settlers  are  harsh  in  punishment,  but  Hawthorne  leads  the 
reader  to  sympathize  with  the  erring  Hester  and  the  conscience-driven  Dimmes- 
dale.  The  story  shows  that  wrongdoing  brings  suffering,  but  it  also  shows 
that  evil  may  be  put  aside  and  a  new  and  sweetly  rich  life  be  developed. 


II.    EARLY  NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE  IN  THE  PICTURE  STORY 

4.  What  typical  scenes  of  old  New  England  life  does  the  film  present? 

Bridling  the  tongue  of  a  gossip;  placing  a  man  in  the  stocks;  making  proclama- 
tions by  a  town  crier;  Puritan  costumes,  cottages,  work,  and  ways  of  life; 
interiors  of  Puritan  homes;  actions  of  Puritan  children;  use  of  the  courting 
trumpet;  the  training  of  children;  attendance  at  church;  employment  of  a 
town  watchman  and  crier;  Indians  and  frontiersmen;  amusements  and  merry- 
making; tavern  life;  unified  community  emotions  and  actions;  strong  relations 
between  the  church  and  the  local  government. 

5.  What  old  New  England  spirit  is  emphasized  in  the  film? 

Serious  attitude  toward  life;  sternness  and  severity;  intolerance;  bitterness;  desire 
to  do  right;  desire  for  revenge;  love  of  children;  respect  for  authority;  religious 
fervor;   strength  of  conscience;   repentance  of  wrongdoing. 


III.     DRAMATIC  EFFECTS  IN  THE  FILM 

6.  How  does  the  opening  of  the  film  make  one  realize  that  the  story  is 
set  in  New  England  in  1642? 

By  preliminary  information  flashed  upon  the  screen;  pictures  of  New  England 
village  life  and  houses;  the  costumes  and  speech  of  people;  the  stranger  and 
his  Indian  guide. 

7.  On  whom  is  sympathy  placed  throughout  the  play? 

On  Hester,  whose  gentleness  and  sweetness,  and  remarkable  strength  of  soul, 
reveal  themselves  whenever  she  appears. 

8.  What  dramatic  power  is  shown  in  connection  with  Dimmesdale? 

That  dramatic  power  that  Aristotle  had  in  mind  when  he  indicated  that  all 
true  tragedy  should  so  arouse  pity  for  the  wrong-doer,  and  fear  of  falling 
into  similar  difficulties,  that  the  result  would  be  the  purifying  of  the  soul  of 
the  observer. 

9.  How  is  the  play  given  comic  relief? 

By  the  clownish  actions  of  Bartholomew  and  Samson  in  taking  off  a  cartwheel, 
and  by  the  courting  of  Abigail,  reminiscent  of  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish. 

10.  Who  is  the  villain  of  the  play? 

Roger  Chillingworth,  who  deliberately  tortures  the  conscience  of  his  victim, 
Arthur   Dimmesdale,    and    drives    him   to    desperation. 

11.  What  scenes  awaken  tenderness  of  emotion? 

Nearly  every  scene  in  which  Hester  appears,  but  especially  those  scenes  in 
which  she  plays  and  talks  with  little  Pearl. 

12.  What  is  the  most  powerful  scene? 

Hester  and  Dimmesdale,  at  night,  upon  the  scaffold,  discovered  by  the  ever- 
watchful   Roger  Chillingworth. 

13.  How  does  the  play  end? 

With    Dimmesdale's    startling    confession    and    unhappy    death. 

IV.  ORIGINAL  WORK  FOR  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  CLASSES 

14.  What  can  different  groups  make  to  illustrate  the  film? 

(a)  Any  group  can  make  scrapbooks  of  pictures  illustrating  THE  SCARLET 
LETTER,  Hawthorne's  homes,  or   early  days   in  New  England. 

(b)  Groups  interested  in  marionettes  or  in  shop  work  can  make  small  models 
of  the  stocks,  of  ducking  stools,  of  New  England  houses,  churches,  or  forts, 
or  of   early  home-interiors  with  fireplaces,   typical  furniture,  weapons,   and 


Describe    Chillingworth' s    character. 


Why  are  scenes  like  this  necessary? 


(c)  Properly  dressed  figures  can  be  placed  in  such  settings,  and  may  be  pho- 
tographed by  those  interested  in  camera  work,  thus  leading  to  pictures  from 
miniatures,   a    method   sometimes   followed   by   motion    picture   makers. 

(d)  Groups  interested  in  art  may  draw  pictures,  or  sketch  designs  to  accompany 
THE    SCARLET   LETTER. 

(e)  Sewing  classes   may  prepare   Puritan   costumes. 

(f)  History  classes  may  collect  and  tabulate  the  oddities  of  life  in  Puritan 
days  in  New  England. 

(g)  Civics  classes  may  discuss  the  methods  of  government  and  the  laws  and 
social   customs   of   early  New   England   as   influencing   those   of   today. 

V.     CINEMATOGRAPHIC  EFFECTS 

15.  How  true  is  the  photography? 

The  church  is  modeled  on  the  actual  Austerfield  church;  the  Governor's  house 
on  one  of  the  Brewster  houses;  the  village  houses  on  pictures  and  records  of 
New  England  villages;  the  costumes  on  research  in  museums;  the  details  of 
weapons,  utensils,  and  ways  of  life  on  the  material  and  records  of  antiquarian 
societies  and  museums. 

16.  What  are  some  of  the  best  close-ups? 

The  face  of  Colleen  Moore  as  Hester;  of  Hardie  Albright  as  Dimmesdale;  Cora 
Sue  Collins  as  Pearl;  of  Henry  Walthal  as  Chillingworth,  and  of  William  Farnum 
as    the   Governor. 

17.  What  subordinate  scenes  are  photographed  with  strong  effect? 

The  scenes  in  which  Pearl  appears,  especially  the  scene  in  which  the  village 
children  drive  her  away.  The  comic  courtship  scenes  are  photographed  with 
marked  effect. 

18.  How  were  the  pictures  of  little  Pearl  made? 

By  giving  very  slight  training  to  a  six-year-old  child,  Cora  Collins,  who  was 
born  in  Virginia,  and  who  has  appeared  in  many  pictures  with  such  screen 
personalities  as  Norma  Shearer,  Marlene  Dietrich,  Helen  Hayes,  and  Greta 
Garbo.    She  played  in  Smilm   Thru,  Treasure  Island,  Caravan,  and  other  pictures. 

VI.    READING  LIST 

Hawthorne's  SCARLET  LETTER,  Twice-Told  Tales,  The  House  of  Seven  Gables, 
Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,  the  Great  Stone  Face;  M.  B.  Pumphrey's  Stories 
of  the  Pilgrims;  R.  G.  Usher's  The  Pilgrims  and  Their  History;  J.  D.  Sawyer's 
History  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans;  A.  C.  Addison's  The  Romantic  Story 
of  the  Mayflower  Pilgrims,  The  Romantic  Story  of  the  Puritan  Fathers;  M.  C. 
Crawford's  In   the  Days  of   the  Pilgrim  Fathers;   Longfellow's   Miles  Standish, 
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The    mother    bear    chases    the    doctor 
up  a  glacier. 


The   bear  cubs  help   the   doctor  catch 
salmon. 


THE  SETTING  AND  STORY  OF  THIS  PICTURE 

This  is  a  picture  of  contrasts  and  tragedy.  It  begins  with  men  some 
of  whom  are  still  living  in  primitive  conditions  and  full  of  superstitions 
and  others  who  are  mentally  and  physically  equipped  to  fight  Nature 
and  win  the  fight.  The  story  tells  of  a  doctor  practising  in  the  desert  wilds 
of  the  frozen  north — the  tundra  of  Alaska.  While  on  one  of  his  most  haz- 
ardous missions  of  mercy,  an  attempt  to  reach  and  serve  a  whole  town 
dying  with  the  plague  (influenza),  he  crashes  on  the  way  and  is  catapulted 
into  a  natural  environment  of  the  most  unfriendly  type.  Left  alone 
equipped  with  a  few  matches,  a  few  cigarettes,  a  jack-knife,  a  pencil  and 
a  note-book,  he  helps  keep  himself  alive  and  fights  his  way  back  to 
civilization. 


COMMENTS  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  "TUNDRA" 

Do  you  agree  with  these  comments  of  a  national  committee  of  educators? 

"Best  film,  I  have  ever  seen  in  natural  history'.'  "It  teaches  more  in  an  hour  than  a 
text-book  would  in  a  month!'  "Its  simple  plot  and  human  appeal  would  make  for 
good  discussion  in  a  photoplay-appreciation  group  or  in  a  dramatic  club."  "Excellent 
for  general  science,  nature  study  and  geography."  "Thrilling  in  interest  and  suspense." 
"Photographic  background,  natural  history  and  the  human  touch,  as  well  as  scientific  and 
geographic  materials,  are  excellent." 


TOPICS   FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  REFLECTIVE  THINKING 

1.  The    austere    and    unfriendly    as    well    as    beautiful    setting   of   the 
Alaskan  tundra.    Factors  which  mark  it  off  from  the  jungles  of  Brazil. 

2.  The  motives  underlying  the  setting  up  of  a  practice  by  the  doctor 
in  this  arctic  waste. 

3.  The  crash,  its  possible  causes  and  the  problem  of  conservation  of 
and  individual  life. 

4.  The  happy  contact  with  the  bear  cubs  and  the  subsequent  growth 
of  comradeship  and  cooperation. 

5.  Natural  animal  relationships  both  friendly  and  unfriendly  and  the 
natural  ingenuity  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  solving  its  life  problems. 

6.  The  excellent  lessons  in  natural  history  which  no  camera  has  before 
caught. 

7.  Excellent  examples  of  the  use  of  the  scientific  method  by  man. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  GRADES  VI  to  IX 

For  Grade  VI: 

1.  Name  six  wild  animals  of  different  kinds  that  you  saw  in  this  picture. 

2.  Why  were  the  bear  cubs  so  friendly  to  the  doctor? 

3.  How  did  the  cubs,  rabbits,  and  porcupines  show  a  true  natural  ability 
to  get  on  in  the  world? 

4.  How  did  the  natives  show  their  regard  for  the  doctor? 

For  Grade  VII: 

1.  Why  would  a  doctor  choose  to  begin  practice  in  Alaska? 

2.  In  what  ways  did  the  cubs  aid  the  doctor  in  his  self-preservation  or 
struggle  for  existence? 

3.  Show   how   any   three   of   the    animals    were    specially   fitted    to   live 
above  the  Arctic  Circle. 

4.  In  what  ways  did  the  doctor  imitate  the  life  of  primitive  man? 

For  Grade  VIII: 

1.  Name  three  ways  in  which  the  doctor  showed  great  skill  in  this  picture. 

2.  Tell  of  several  ways  in  which  the  wild  animals  showed  skill  and  cun- 
ning.    Have  you  personally  seen  similar  instances? 

For  Grade  IX  (and  above): 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Indicate  two  places  where  service  to  man  was  well  shown. 

Give  three  instances  where  cause-and-effect  relations  are  prominent 
in  the  picture. 

Give  two  examples  of  adaptation  to  environment   by  the   structure 
and  activities  of  the  animals  pictured. 

Which  men  were  superstitious  and  which  men  were  not  superstitious 
in  the  picture?     Explain  fully. 

Show  where  in  this  film:   (a)  sympathy,  (b)  efficiency,  (c)  persever- 
ance, (d)  co-operation  are  well  indicated. 

How  many  classes  of  animals  are  here  shown? 


The    beaver   pursues   his  sweet   way. 


The    puma    cub    likes    a    bear    hug. 


CORRELATIONS 

/.     English: 

(a)  Write  out  in  full  a  description  of  a  typical  Alaskan  tundra  scene 
as  shown  in  this   picture. 

(b)  Compare  the  English  of  the  doctor  to  that  of  the  natives.  Which 
use  adjectives  more  commonly?  Explain.  Which  depend  largely  upon 
the  verb?     Explain  the  difference. 

2.  Social  Sciences: 

(a)  Write  out  a  description  of  how  the  doctor  used  the  equipment  he 
had  left  after  the  crash  and  how  he  made  use  of  the  environment  in  con- 
nection with  these  few  pieces  of  equipment  to  conserve  his  life. 

(b)  Give  several  suggestions  as  to  how  the  factors  of  the  environment 
may  have  acted  to  give  man  a  start  on  the  road  to  his  present  state  of 
civilization,  and  how  man  has  reacted  to  these  factors  to  still  further 
increase  his  mastery  over  his  environment. 

3.  Manual  Training: 

(a)  Give  a  brief  description  of  the  utensils  and  aids  you  would  be  able 
to  muster  and  use  if  you  were  placed  in  a  wilderness  above  the  Arctic 
Circle  with  but  a  jack-knife  for  your  equipment. 

(b)  What  facts  or  skills  you  have  learned  in  manual  training  could 
you  use  in  getting  back  to  civilization  or  keeping  you  alive? 

READING  LIST 

Handbook  of  Alaska.     A.  W.  Greely,  New  York. 

Tundra.    A.  H.  Hamson.    Grosset. 

Daylight  Moon.     E.  C.  Forrest.     Stokes. 

Fog  and  Man  on  Behring  Sea.     M.  Miller.     Dutton 

On  to  Alaska  with  Buchanan.     A.  M.  Smith.     Ward  Ritchie  Press. 

Alaska.     M.  L  Davis,  Wilde. 

Uncle  Sams  Attic.    M.  L.  Davis,  Wilde. 

Under  the  North  Star.     K.  E.  Gladfelter.     Friendship  Press. 

Alaska,  An  Empire  in  the  Making.    J.  J.  Underwood,  Dodd. 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  APPRECIATION  OF 
THE  TECHNICOLOR  SCREEN  VERSION  OF 

THE  WIZARD  OF  OZ 

THE  STORY  AND  THE  PHOTOPLAY 

Dedicated  to  the  young  in  heart,  The  Wizard  of  Oz  is  for  people 
of  all  ages  from  eight  to  eighty.  It  is  the  story  of  an  imaginary 
journey  from  Kansas  to  the  Land  of  Oz  and  back  again,  in  the 
creative  tradition  of  all  imaginary  journeys  from  Homer's  Odyssey 
and  Lucian's  Vera  Historia  to  Dodgson's  Alice  in  Wonderland  and 
Maeterlinck's  The  Bluebird,  with  the  spectacular  advantage  of  the 
Technicolor  cinematography  of  today.  As  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Law 
commented  at  a  preview  discussion  of  the  Department  of  Secondary 
Education,  the  film  is  "fantasy  made  real,  and  reality  made  fan- 
tastic, and  all  in  harmony  with  both  psychology  and  folk  lore;  a 
fascinating,  highly  original  production." 

The  setting  of  the  story  is  in  that  Never-never  Land  to  which 
we  sometimes  wish  we  might  go  to  escape  from  the  ills  that  plague 
us  or  to  get  away  from  the  ordinariness  that  besets  our  humdrum 
lives — that  beautiful  and  terrible  land  from  which  in  the  end  we 
are  glad  to  return  home.  While  the  photoplay  excels  in  its  glorifi- 
cation of  the  fantastic  setting,  there  remains  in  the  recessive  move- 
ment of  the  ending — in  the  desire  to  get  back  to  Kansas  and  to  Aunt 
Em — a  magic  medicine  which  purges  our  child-like  hearts  and 
makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  others  that  we 
know  not  of. 

The  story  of  the  photoplay  follows  rather  closely  the  story  of  Baton's 
original  book.:::  Students  of  drama  will  note  the  smoothness  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  film,  the  ease  with  which  the  exposition  is  followed  by  the 
rising  action,  the  steps  leading  to  the  climax,  the  falling  action,  and  the 
conclusion.  The  character  of  the  Kansas  prairie  is  pictured.  The  strained 
human  relationships  and  conflicts  lead  to  Dorothy's  desire  to  escape  from 
home,  and  the  cyclone,  by  blowing  the  window  in  and  striking  her  unconscious, 
provide  the  moment  of  exciting  force,  the  obliteration  of  Kansas  and  the 
beginning  of  Dorothy's  delirium. 

The  rising  action  takes  Dorothy  and  her  dog  Toto  to  the  colorful  land 
of  the  Munchkins,  thence  along  the  yellow  road  where  she  gathers  her  three 
companions — the  Scarecrow,  Avho  needs  a  brain;  the  Tin  Woodman,  who  needs 
a  heart;  and  the  Cowardly  Lion,  who  needs  courage — to  the  Emerald  City. 
The  climax  comes  with  the  death  of  the  Wicked  Witch,  leaving  the  way  open 
for  Baum's  charmingly  satirical  ending,  which  brings  us  back  where  we 
started. 


*  The  original  book  by  L.  Frank  Baura  was  published  in  1900,  made  into  a 
Broadway  musical  extravaganza  in  1902,  republished  in  1903,  made  into  a 
silent  motion  picture  in  1925,  broadcast  as  a  radio  drama  in  1938,  and  has 
just  been  republished  again  by  Bobbs-Merrill  Company  in  an  edition  illustrated 
with  stills  from  the  MGM  photoplay  of  1939. 


The  Wizard  of  Oz 


Victor  Fleming  directs  a  scene  in  Munchkinland.     Since  Fleming  was  formerly  an 

ace  camerman,  his  films  always  excel  in  pictorial  composition.    He  made  "Captains 

Courageous"  and  is  now  completing  "Gone  with  the  Wind." 


THE  MAKING  OF  THE  FILM— SIMPLY  TOLD 

Nearly  every  worker  in  the  Hollywood  studios,  be  he  producer, 
director,  writer,  technician,  or  stage-hand,  nourishes  the  fond  hope 
that  some  day,  some  time,  he  will  be  permitted  really  to  "cut  loose" 
and  do  anything  he'd  like  to  do  on  a  motion-picture. 

Theirs  is  a  familiar  cry,  "If  only  I  could  use  my  own  imagination 
all  the  way  through !" 

They  had  never  actually  been  permitted  such  a  wide-flung  opportunity 
until  The  Wizard  of  Oz  came  along. 

B.O.  (Before  Oz)  here's  what  workers  contended  with.  If  the  story  was 
a  simple  tale  about  a  man  who  is  a  paint  salesman  and  a  girl  who  is  a 
waitress,  you  might  think  the  writers  and  workers  had  few  restrictions.  But, 
they  must  remember  that  the  characters  must  talk  and  act  like  what  they  are. 
The  sets  must  be  correct  or  within  reason.  Hollywood  doesn't  like  to  get 
piles  of  letters  saying,  "I'm  a  miner  and  I  never  saw  a  mine  like  that  in  my 
life"  or  "I  know  manicurists  and  none  ever  talked  or  even  tried  to  work  like  Miss 
Glotz  in  her  picture." 

All  of  this  usually  means  research.  Ordinarily  research  is  a  vital  pai't  of 
every  picture.  If  the  film  is  historical,  this  job  is  tremendous.  For  Marie 
Antoinette,  more  than  1200  books  had  to  be  read  to  recreate  life  as  it  was  then. 
For  Northwest  Passage  already  700  books  have  been  digested. 

The  Wizard  of  Oz  threw  research  out  the  window.  That  was  fine,  the 
workers  on  this  picture  at  MGM  thought.  Here,  imagination  had  free  reign. 
Anything  was  possible  to  do. 

But  right  there  is  where  the  fun  began.  Not  always  fun,  either.  Often 
there  were  headaches.  Because  Hollywood  found  that  when  all  restrictions 
are  down,  puzzles  and  worries  arise.  It  was  discovered  that  restrictions  often 
are  very  nice  to  fall  back  on. 

The  greatest  surprise  which  Hollywood  got  on  The  Wizard  of  Oz  was  the 
discovery  that  imagination  really  has  restrictions  and  ones  which  couldn't  be 


The  Wizard  of  Oz 


pinned  down  or  traced  to  a  book.  Out-and-out  imaginary  people  and  places 
destroy  that  which  is  necessary:  realism  in  imagination.  If  things  are  too 
fantastic,  the  public  won't  believe  them  and,  when  they  won't  believe  them, 
they  won't  enjoy  them.  Even  weird  tales  and  ghost  stories  of  fiction  have  a 
plausibility  if  you  delve  deep  into  the  underlying  imagination. 

It  is  true  that  characters  which  don't  exist  were  created,  that  set  designers 
strove  to  create  backgrounds  which  do  not  exist  and  never  could,  that  make-ups 
and  costumes  were  purely  fanciful,  that  property  men  made  articles  you  can't 
find  on  sale  anywhere,  that  sounds  never  before  heard  were  created  and  that 
strange  events  no  one  has  ever  experienced  were  created  and  that  strange 
events  no  one  has  ever  experienced  were  executed.  However,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  the  audience  believe  that,  at  this  time  and  place,  all  those 
items  were  very,  very  real. 

In  other  words,  Producer  Mervyn  LeRoy  and  Director  Victor  Fleming 
gave  paradoxical  orders:  make  eveything  pure  imagination  BUT  make  it 
real.  Although  he  has  never  made  a  "formula"  picture,  LeRoy's  pictures, 
from  Tugboat  Annie  up  to  date,  have  all  had  humanness.  Fleming  is  an 
old  hand  at  realism,  with  his  recent  Captains  Courageous  and  Test  Pilot  and 
his  current  Gone  With  the  Wind. 

These  men  had  no  intention  of  tampering  with  the  story  as  L.  Frank  Baum 
wrote  it  in  1900  and  which  has  sold  nine  million  copies  to  date.  The  first 
problem  was  how  to  make  it  a  real  story  and  yet  a  fantasy.  The  only  change  in 
Baum's  entire  theme  did  the  trick  and  it  actually  benefits  the  story. 

In  Baum's  story,  a  cyclone  just  carried  Dorothy  to  the  Land  of  Oz.  In 
the  picture,  it  is  all  in  the  little  girl's  mind.  Dorothy  longs  to  find  a  dream 
world  where  no  one  ever  gets  in  trouble.  She  goes  out  in  real  life  to  find  it,  hur- 
ries home,  gets  caught  in  a  cyclone,  reaches  home  safely  and  then  is  knocked 
unconscious  when  the  wind  tears  a  window  loose  and  crashes  it  against  her 
head.  From  that  time  on,  her  subconscious  mind,  while  she  is  unconscious, 
wafts  her  away  to  the  Land  of  Oz. 

Now  about  the  characters.  How  could  a  Kansas  farm  girl  actually 
imagine  a  Scarecrow  which  talks,  a  Tin  Man,  and  a  Cowardly  Lion?  The 
first  part  of  the  picture  establishes  the  reasons. 


Producer  Mervyn  Le  Roy,  Judy  Garland,  Director  Victor  Fleming,  and  the  midgets 
in  Munchkinland. 
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One  of  the  gorgeous  Technicolor  scenes  in  Munchkinland. 


That  is  all  the  change  and  the  story  goes  on  from  there.  It  tampers  with 
events  but  little.  And  it  stresses  the  philosophy  which  Baum  had  in  his  book: 
that  what  we  most  desire  is  within  ourselves  if  we  can  only  stop  to  find  it  there. 

The  characters  who  want  qualities  so  badly  really  possess  them  but  need 
something  concrete  to  prove  it  to  themselves.  A  diploma  is  proof  of  brains; 
a  testimonial,  proof  of  big-heartedness ;  and  a  medal  for  valor,  a  sure  indication 
of  bravery.  And  the  fellow  who  seemed  so  great  and  important,  the  Wizard, 
was  really  the  biggest  humbug  of  all.  As  for  little  Dorothy,  she  learns  that 
her  happiness  is  in  her  own  back  yard. 

Now  all  this  was  fine  and  dandy  as  a  starting  basis.  Then  what  to  do? 
First  problem  came  with  the  cyclone.  People  have  seen  cyclones,  but  who 
has  ever  been  inside  one  and  lived  to  describe  it?  Not  many.  So  experimenters 
created  cyclonic  winds  and  studied  it  from  within,  photographed  it.  The  ex- 
terior photography  was  simple  as  long  as  a  cyclone  was  created.  Then  came 
the  sounds.  Mathematicians  wrote  millions  of  figures  and  algebraic  symbols 
to  find  wind  velocity,  pitch,  and  other  things.  From  these  headachy  figures 
came  the  sound  of  the  inside  of  a  cyclone. 

The  first  place  Dorothy  sees  in  the  Land  of  Oz  is  Munchkinland.  Baum 
said  these  creatures  were  tiny  people.  But  find  them.  Dwarfs  or  deformed 
persons  were  not  wanted.  Midgets,  being  perfect  humans  excepting  for  size, 
were  wanted.  The  whole  nation  was  scoured  and  120  brought  to  Hollywood 
to  play  the  midgets.  It  took  four  months,  meaning  again  headaches,  but  it  was 
accomplished. 

To  clothe  them,  Adrian  designed  120  individual  costumes,  each  different, 
each  created  in  a  colored  sketch.  He  had  to  emphasize  their  smallness.  Huge 
vests  and  coats  and  jewelry  did  it  for  the  men. 

The  effects  created  during  the  cyclone — wherein  Dorothy  looks  out  the 
window  of  her  flying  house  and  sees  an  old  woman  knitting  in  a  chair,  two 
men  rowing  a  boat,  and  the  mean  neighbor  women  riding  a  bicycle,  all  flying 
through  the  air— were  simple  compared  with  effects  which  were  created  after 
the  picture  began  using  Technicolor. 

The  first  effect  is  that  a  bubble  begins  bounding  down  the  hills  in  the 
distance  toward  Munchkinland,  growing  larger  and  changing  color  as  it 
comes  until  it  bursts  in  front  id'  Dorothy  and  reveals  Glinda,  the  Good  Witch. 
It  took  three  months  to  get  this  effect  because  double  exposure  cannot  be  done 
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with   color,   an   understandable   handicap.      That   was    one   of   the   headaches. 
I  he  studio  had  to  resort  to  magic. 

In  fact,  magicians  were  employed  for  the  picture.  In  the  very  next 
scene,  the  Vvicked  Witch  suddenly  appears  in  a  blaze  of  fire  and  a  whiff  of 
smoke,  and  then  she  vanishes  the  same  way.  Later  on,  the  Witch  seizes  a  ball  of 
fire  out  of  nowhere  and  throws  it  at  the  Scarecrow,  setting  him  on  fire.  In 
the  final  shots,  when  Judy  throws  water  on  the  Witch,  she  melts  in  full  view  of 
the  camera.  All  these  were  done  by  mechanical  magic,  and  many  of  the  illusions 
required  months  to  perfect  before  they  were  ever  attempted. 

One  of  the  most  amazing  tricks  was  done  in  the  throne  room  of  the  Wizard's 
palace.  Readers  of  the  book  remember  that  he  transformed  himself  into 
numerous  shapes  while  lightning  and  fire  burst  all  around.  Electrical  workers 
and  firemen  spent  weeks  getting  this  scene  ready,  and  even  then  the  throne 
caught  on  fire  frequently. 

Creating  the  characters  was  a  major  problem.  Judy  Garland  presented 
few  puzzles.  She  was  to  be  the  only  normally-dressed  person  in  the  entire 
Land  of  Oz.  However,  there  was  the  matter  of  hair  and  dress.  It  was  at 
first  decided  to  use  blonde  hair  but  this  was  changed  because  it  altered  her 
personally.  Her  real  hair  was  used.  Judy  wears  only  one  dress  throughout,  but 
it  took  a  week  of  tests  to  find  the  one  which  was  most  attractive  yet  rural 
in  appearance.  Once  found,  it  was  duplicated  nine  times,  and  Judy  wore  out 
all  ten  dresses. 

Jack  Dawn,  make-up  expert,  had  to  create  make-up  without  the  use  of 
masks.  Not  one  player  has  his  personality  hidden  by  a  mask.  Even  Eajr 
Bolger  is  recognizable  although  his  face  is  one  of  a  Scarecrow.  This  was 
done  by  use  of  a  transparent  burlap  to  cover  his  face.  Make-up  went  over 
it.  It  required  two  hours  every  day  to  put  on  the  make-up.  He  had  other 
headaches.  He  had  to  learn  to  walk  and  even  dance  as  though  he  had  no 
joints  in  his  body. 

Jack  Haley  was  harder  pressed  in  his  role.  His  entire  body  is  of  metal, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  sit  in  the  costume.  If  he  fell  over,  as  he  often 
did,  he  could  not  get  up  unassisted.  Yet  he  could  walk  and  even  dance  in 
this  make-up  which  took  two  hours  to  put  on.  His  face  was  unaltered  ex- 
cepting to  be  covered  with  silver  make-up.  Fifty  cents  worth  of  silver  a  day 
went  into  the  make-up,  and  the  whole  thing,  face  and  all,  could  be  burnished 
with  a  soft  cloth  just  as  shoes  are  shined.  It  was  discovered  that  the  silver 
looked  more  silvery  when  given  a  tinge  of  blue.  So  a  trace  of  ordinai'y  house- 
hold blueing  was  added  to  his  make-up. 

Bert  Lahr's  Lion  suit  weighed  fifty  pounds,  and  he  had  to  remove  it  every 
twenty  minutes  in  order  to  rest.  The  wardrobe  department  spent  two  months 
making  his  outfit  out  of  real  lion  skins.  Very  little  make-up  was  used  on  Lahr's 
face.  The  leonine  effect  was  given  by  merely  altering  the  upper  lip  and  adding 
lion  whiskers,  widening  the  nose  slightly  and  putting  on  different  eyebrows. 

Morgan  was  permitted  to  play  the  Wizard  without  make-up  other  than 
a  white  wig  and  white  eyebrows.  Margaret  Hamilton  as  the  Wicked  Witch 
was  given  a  green  face  and  a  long,  sharp  metal  nose.  Funniest  thing  on  the 
picture  happened  when  she  lost  her  purse  with  the  nose  in  it  and  it  was 
picked  up  on  Hollywood  Boulevard  by  a  stranger  who  thought  Hollywood  was 
a  crazy  place  after  he  had  seen  that  "schnozzle"  inside. 

The  problems  went  on.  There  were  a  few  more  strange  creatures. 
Strangest  were  the  trees  which  had  to  move,  to  sway  their  trunks  and  wave 
their  branches  and  even  come  forth  to  slap  Judy's  hand  when  she  starts  to 
pick  an  apple;  and  then  later  swing  in  anger  to  pick  their  own  apples  and 
throw  them. 

These  trees  had  to  speak  and  their  "mouths"  move.  The  trees  were  of 
rubber  and  men  worked  inside  them.  Others  trees  had  to  dance  in  a  big 
Jitterbug  number. 

There  were  also  the  Winged  Monkeys,  midgets  working  in  monkey  costumes. 
The  wings  were  patterned  after  those  of  the  South  American  condor,  the 
largest  bird  in  existence.  There  was  also  a  purple  horse  which  turned  to 
yellow  and  then  red.  He  was  the  "horse  of  another  color"  people  have  been 
talking  about  for  generations.     A  white  horse  had  to  be  dyed,  but  dyed  harm- 
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1.  Dorothy  is  heartbroken  when  Miss 
Gulch  comes  with  authorization  to  have 
Toto  killed  because  he  bit  Miss  Gulch. 


5.  A  Cowardly  Lion  in  search  of  courage 

makes  the  group  a  foursome.  They  cross 

an  almost  fatal  poppy  field. 


9.  The    Tin    Woodman,    the    Cowardly 

Lion,    and    the    Scarecroiv    defeat    the 

Winkles   and   don   their   costumes. 


2.  Stunned  during  a  cyclone,   Doroth] 
dreams  that  she  is  greeted  by  Glinda 
the  Land  of  Oz. 


10.  When   the    Witch   sets   fire    to    t, 

Scarecroiv,  Dorothy  drenches  them  bot 

and  the  Witch  melts  away. 


The  tiny  Munchkins  tell  Dorothy  that 
i  one  can  help  her  get  home  but  the 
hnderful  Wizard  in  the  Emerald  City. 


i  Told  by  the  Wizard  they  must  first 

istroy  the  Wicked  Witch,  they  proceed 

through  the  Haunted  Forest. 


^   H. 


A  Scarecrow  in  search  of  a  brain  and 
Tin   Woodman  in  search  of  a   heart 
join  up  with  Dorothy. 


The  king  of  the  winged  monkeys  im- 
prisons Toto  in  a  basket,  but  the  dog 
escapes  and   brings   help. 


1.  The  Wizard  turns  out  to  be  a  hum- 

ug,  but  cleverly  grants  the  four  wishes 

before  departing  in  a  balloon. 


12.  Dorothy  wakes  up  at  home,  happy  to 

be    surrounded    by    Aunt    Em,    Uncle 

Henry,  and  her  friends. 


9.  The    Tin    Woodman,    the    Cowardly 

Lion,    and    the    Scarecrow    defeat    the 

Winkles  and   don   their  costumes. 


10.  When   the    Witch  seUj' 
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lessly.  The  trick  was  settled  by  using  a  famous  gelatine  dessert.  This  was 
fine,  excepting  the  horse  wanted  to  lick  the  delicacy  off. 

There  were  hundreds  of  other  beasts  and  birds.  Four  hundred  rare  birds, 
selected  for  their  colorful  plumage,  were  rented  from  the  Los  Angeles  Zoo. 
They  represented  ninety-eight  species  from  four  continents. 

Later  on,  after  the  picture  was  completed,  strange  bird  calls  and  songs 
were  placed  into  the  picture.  In  the  Haunted  Forest  things  are  stranger  than 
anywhere  else  in  Oz.  Director  and  producer  wanted  sounds  never  heard 
before. 

So  what  did  the  sound  department  do  but  make  unreal  bird  calls  from 
real  ones !  A  crew  went  to  Catalina  where  there  are  8000  rare  birds.  They 
made  15,000  feet  of  sound  track  with  these  birds.  Returning  to  the  studio  with 
these,  they  set  about  combining  two  and  more  bird  calls  into  a  single  sound. 
Other  bird  sounds  they  ran  backwards.     Thus,  unreal  was  made  from  real. 

To  afford  a  background  for  all  the  strange  people  of  Oz,  architects  de- 
signed sixty-five  settings.  Most  colorful  was  Munchkinland,  with  ninety-two 
tiny  houses  looking  like  large  mushrooms.  There  were  also  a  public  square, 
a  river  and  bridge,  a  fountain  and  marketplaces,  in  addition  to  streets.  The 
whole  set  stood  ninety  feet  high  and  contained  every  hue  possible  in  Technicolor. 

Emerald  City  was  the  largest  interior  set,  all  of  it  sparkling  in  an  even 
dozen  shades  of  green.  Much  of  the  set  was  built  of  glass.  The  poppy  field 
covered  an  acre  and  a  half.  Forty  thousand  red  poppies  were  used  and  twenty 
men  worked  a  week  arranging  the  flowers  on  the  set.  The  cornfield  was  four 
acres  in  size  and  used  ten  thousand  real  cornstalks. 

The  production  added  more  problems  when  it  was  decided  that  the  picture 
would  have  a  complete  musical  score.  It  is  the  first  picture  wherein  there 
is  music  behind  every  foot  of  the  film.  Herbert  Stothart  had  to  create  the 
score  and  used  orchestras  ranging  from  a  few  instruments  to  a  120-piece  sym- 
phony. As  many  as  300  voices  were  used  in  choral  work.  In  some  scenes 
eight  music  tracks  had  to  be  blended. 


THE  AIMS  OF  THE  MAKERS 

[The  word  poet  in  the  original  Greek  means  literally  "a  maker."  It  is  a 
term  that  may  appropriately  be  applied  to  the  mingled  but  unified  group  of 
artists  who  produce  an  important  motion  picture  like  THE  WIZARD  OF  OZ. 
Rightly  to  understand  a  production  of  this  sort,  particularly  one  in  which 
artistic  freedom  has  been  present  from  the  start,  it  is  necessary  and  significant 
to  know  what  the  aims  of  each  member  of  the  group  were.  The  following 
statements,  therefore,  should  prove  highly  valuable  to  students  of  the  film. 
They  were  specially  prepared  for  our  Guide,  and  classes  in  photoplay  appre- 
ciation will  find  analysis  and  discussion  of  them  of  great  value  and  interest. 
—Editor.] 

(1)  Mervyn  LeRoy  .  .  .  the  producer:  The  chief  problem  in 
planning-  The  Wizard  of  Oz  lay  in  injecting  reality  into  fantasy. 
Analyzing  the  story,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  reason  the 
book  has  appealed  to  children  and  adults  for  forty  years  is  that  it 
is  such  a  human  story.  The  central  plot  is  the  simple  one  that 
what  we  often  strive  for  so  earnestly  we  ultimately  find  has  been 
ours  all  the  time,  only  we  have  been  unable  to  see  that.  So  we 
wanted  to  make  L.  Frank  Baum's  story  as  nearly  as  possible  as  he 
had  written  it,  but  we  wanted  to  cling  to  all  the  reality  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  story.  As  for  changing  the  story,  we  wouldn't 
have  done  it  had  we  been  able,  and  we  couldn't  have  done  it  had  we 
wanted  to.  The  story  is  a  classic,  and  when  nearly  ten  million 
copies  of  such  a  book  have  been  sold,  that  many  readers  can't  be 
wrong.  Those  who  love  the  story  of  Dorothy  in  the  land  of  Oz 
will  not  be  disappointed.     It  is  there. 


AFTER  THE  SHOOTING  OF  THE  SCENES 
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Recording  engineers   capture  wind 

noises  on  a  hilltop  for  background 

sound  effects  in  the  Kansas  cyclone 

scenes. 


Herbert  Stothart,  famous  cor, 

poser     and     musical     directo 

writes  and  records  a  com  pie 

musical   score   for   the   film 


Judy   Garland   records   special 

effects    for    scenes    where    her 

song   must   echo   down  a   long 

corridor. 


Microphones      record     songs     and 
sounds  of  birds,  to  be  combined  and 
run  backxvards  for  fantastic  musi- 
cal effects. 


Thousands    of    costumes,    li, 
these    worn     in     the    Emera 
City,     are     stored,     includh 
those  of  4,212  extras. 


The  Technicolor  laboratory  de- 
velops triple  strips   of  film  in 
reds,  greens,  and  yellows. 


A  special  cameraman   experiments 

with  color  effects  in  the  main  title 

of  the  photoplay. 


As  many  as  fourteen  cliff  ere 

sound  tracks  sometimes  have 

be   blended  into    one   track 
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We  faced  the  problem  of  duplicating  not  reality,  but  concep- 
tions relating  to  a  certain  story.  Everyone  possibly  has  an  indi- 
vidual idea  of  what  the  characters  and  places  looked  like,  how  they 
sounded  to  the  ear.  So  we  had  to  make  even  a  Scarecrow,  a  Tin 
Woodsman,  a  Cowardly  Lion,  a  Witch,  a  Wizard,  and  such  strange 
people  as  Munchkins  and  Winkies  seem  like  real  personalities. 
Hence  our  chief  problem  was  not  creating  a  cyclone  or  the  strange 
magic  of  Oz.  It  was  making  human  beings  out  of  characters  that 
don't  exist.  Our  audiences  had  to  grow  to  love  and  live  right  along 
with  our  strange  characters.  In  other  words,  we  had  to  put  realism 
into  the  fantastic.  No  matter  how  strange  our  characters  or  how 
weird  our  events,  they  had  to  be  believable  and  plausible. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  concentrated  first  on  our  characters.  If 
they  were  believable,  then  everyone  would  accept  what  happens  in 
Oz.  First  of  all,  we  discarded  all  thoughts  of  using  masks.  They 
would  destroy  all  reality.  Hence  every  character's  face  is  recog- 
nizable through  his  make-up.  What  we  really  did  was  refuse  to 
disguise  screen  personalities.  Everyone  says  we  succeeded :  the 
straw  man,  the  tin  man,  and  the  others  really  "live." 

We  strenghtened  all  this  by  one  change  in  the  characters.  In 
our  Kansas  farm  sequences,  we  establish  Ray  Bolger,  Jack  Haley, 
and  Bert  Lahr  as  hired  men,  giving  them  dialogue  which  later  on 
causes  Dorothy,  in  her  dream  world,  to  picture  these  familiar 
characters  as  strange  but  lovable  persons. 

That,  then,  was  our  biggest  problem.  It  was  far  from  easy  and 
it  took  months  to  achieve.  But  all  the  work  was  worth  it,  if  our 
audiences  really  love  those  characters  and  absorb  the  wholesome 
philosophy  which  Baum  put  in  his  book  forty  years  ago. 

(2)  Victor  Fleming,  director  .  .  .  The  familiar  expression 
"never  a  dull  minute"  has  never  been  more  aptly  applied  than  it 
has  to  The  Wizard  of  Oz.  Practically  everyone  I  meet  says,  "It 
must  have  been  a  real  experience  to  direct  that  picture."  I  always 
reply  that  it  was  one  of  the  biggest  thrills  of  my  career.  But  when 
they  ask  me  what  scenes  are  highlights,  I  am  really  puzzled.  My 
usual  answer  is,  "The  whole  picture  was  a  highlight."  I  will  try 
to  explain  why  I  make  such  a  reply. 

So  beloved  is  The  Wizard  of  Oz  that  it  was  impossible  to  start 
any  portion  of  L.  Frank  Baum's  story  without  a  feeling  of  genuine 
awe.  You  realized  all  the  time  that  millions  of  Oz  lovers  would 
be  waiting  for  this  picture  and  that  they  would  be  offended  if  the 
story  was  juggled.  So,  we  approached  the  entire  story  with  an 
eagerness  to  please  every  Oz  fan. 

Of  course,  there  are  highlights.  I  mention  them,  with  the 
caution  that  I  do  not  want  to  imply  that  they  are  the  most  import- 
ant things  in  the  picture,  because  the  most  important  item  is,  we 
all  know,  the  human  story  itself. 

The  technical  problems  were  so  many  that  when  we  obtained 
an  excellent  enactment  of  each  strange  event  of  Oz,  we  were  quite 
proud.  First,  there  is  the  cyclone.  My  hat  is  doffed  to  the 
geniuses  who  created  it.    It  is  a  great  thrill  to  see  it  on  the  screen. 
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Next  comes  Munchkinland.  It  is  the  most  colorful  sequence,  I 
believe,  that  has  ever  been  screened.  In  the  colorful  background 
appear  the  120  midgets  playing  Munchkins.  We  combed  the  coun- 
try to  find  these  perfect  little  people,  and  I  can  only  describe  them 
as  "cute."  The  amazing  results  with  them,  especially  their  musi- 
cal numbers,  are  something  not  soon  forgotten. 

Then,  there  is  the  magic.  Every  one  of  those  tricks  was  a 
pleasure  to  see  perfected.  We  even  had  magicians  to  help.  Baum 
told  us  that  all  the  straw  was  taken  out  of  the  Scarecrow  and  he 
lay  flat  on  the  ground,  that  the  Witch  melted  away  after  being 
doused  with  water,  that  this  Witch  appeared  and  disappeared  in  a 
ball  of  fire,  but  there  were  monkeys  which  could  fly  and  thousands 
of  other  things.  Our  technicians  didn't  bat  an  eye ;  they  did  what 
Baum  described.     Each  success  was  another  thrill. 

Particularly  outstanding  in  my  judgment  are  the  musical  num- 
bers and  the  songs.  The  songs  are  tuneful  and  kept  up  a  nice 
spirit  on  the  set.  The  lyrics  are  so  amusing  that  it  was  difficult 
not  to  chuckle  in  the  middle  of  a  scene. 

Lastly,  I  want  to  say  that  the  sounds  in  the  picture  form  a  fea- 
ture of  distinct  interest.  The  lads  who  went  out  and  got  those 
amazing  sound  effects  from  the  terrific  cyclone  down  to  the  most 
minute  calls  of  birds  gave  the  picture  a  splendid  background. 

(3)  Harold  Rosson  .  .  .  photographer:  Naturally,  color  was 
the  chief  problem  of  photographers  from  beginning  to  end  during 
The  Wizard  of  Oz.  We  found  it  best  to  stick  to  true  colors.  For 
example,  the  first  suggestion  was  to  give  the  yellow  brick  road  a 
buff  tint  since  yellow  is  a  hard  color  to  manage.  But  buff  photo- 
graphed buff.  We  tried  true  yellow  and  got  exactly  what  was 
wanted. 

Chief  problems  were  in  the  characters  themselves,  especially 
when  there  were  many  of  them  in  one  scene.  Margaret  Hamilton,  as 
the  Wicked  Witch,  wore  black,  with  hands  and  face  a  bright  green. 
We  usually  kept  her  before  a  dark  grey  background  and  lighted  her 
black  costume  brilliantly.  Jack  Haley  as  the  Tin  Woodman,  in 
shining  metallic  costume,  had  a  tendency  to  go  toward  the  blue,  as 
light  reflected  from  his  outfit.  We  carefully  straw-yellow  filtered 
his  lighting.  Judy  Garland's  ruby  slippers,  with  their  red  sequins, 
tended  to  give  off  sparks  of  reflection,  hence  we  had  to  avoid  any 
light  shining  on  them  from  any  angle  which  would  project  it  into 
the  camera.  Billie  Burke's  brilliant  headdress  as  the  Good  Witch 
presented  a  similar  problem.  And  Frank  Morgan's  accentuated 
make-up  as  the  Wizard  sometimes  gave  us  shiny  cheek  bones  to 
battle  with.  Putting  all  these  characters  together  involved  much 
time  and  care  in  working  out  our  angles. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  set  to  photograph  was  Munchkin- 
land, a  two-acre  set  of  tiny  villages,  with  more  than  a  hundred 
tiny  homes  for  the  midgets.  It  contained  dozens  of  shades  of  the 
primary  colors.  We  found  it  best  to  try  no  novel  colors  but  to  get 
variety  in  shades.  The  huge  set  used  much  light,  in  fact  enough 
to  light  550  five-room  homes. 
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It  was  possible  to  secure  fantastic  effects  in  this  vari-colored 
land  with  tiny  folks  in  vividly  colored  costumes.  The  set  had  great 
cellophane  hollyhocks,  which  frequently  gave  out  halations  if  lights 
were  reflected  from  them  into  the  camera.  We  had  to  take  great 
care  that  no  "hot  spots"  appeared. 

Because  of  this  condition,  we  had  to  model  faces  by  shadows 
rather  than  by  use  of  spotlights.  Of  course,  the  entire  lighting 
was  in  a  high  key.  In  this  scene,  we  also  found  our  first  magic 
effects.  In  Technicolor,  manipulating  three  films,  double  exposure 
and  such  processes  are  too  complicated,  and  so  we  had  to  employ 
stage  illusions.  Such  a  trick  was  the  one  in  which  the  bubble  floats 
into  the  scene  and  bursts,  revealing  Billie  Burke  as  the  Good  Witch. 
This  took  three  months  to  perfect.  The  way  it  was  done  is  far  too 
technical  to  try  to  explain,  but  we  feel  the  result  repaid  all  our 
effort. 

(4)  Florence  Ryerson  and  Edgar  Allen  Woolf  .  .  .  who  worked 
on  the  script  with  Noel  Langley:  No  screen  writer  faces  a  more 
difficult  task  than  the  translation  of  a  classic  from  the  printed  word 
into  celluloid,  and  when  the  classic  is  for  children,  the  difficulty  is 
increased  because  many  generations  have  read  and  loved  that  book. 

Of  all  children's  books,  The  Wizard  of  Oz  is  most  widely  read, 
most  dearly  loved.  Hence,  we  daily  received  letters  from  fans 
warning  us  to  follow  the  book  and  to  leave  out  no  characters. 

Necessarily,  a  few  things  had  to  be  sacrificed  by  selecting  the 
most  important  incidents  and  characters  and  telescoping  or  com- 
bining others.  When  we  had  finished,  we  were  amazed  to  realize 
how  little  had  been  left  out.  Only  a  few  grotesque  things,  which 
might  be  amusing  to  read  about,  but  would  not  be  well  to  look  at, 
were  eliminated. 

We  include  Dorothy,  the  Wizard,  the  Scarecrow,  the  Tin  Wood- 
man, the  Cowardly  Lion,  the  Wicked  Witch,  Glinda  the  Good,  the 
Munchkins,  the  Winkies,  the  Winged  Monkeys,  the  trees  which 
could  take  hold  of  people,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Emerald  City. 

Changes  in  the  story  were  really  minor.  For  example,  in  the 
book  when  the  characters  are  overcome  by  poison  in  the  poppy  field, 
the  field-mouse  queen  and  all  her  mice  rescue  the  characters.  That 
of  course,  couldn't  be  done  on  the  screen.  Instead,  we  have  Glinda 
the  Good  send  a  snow  storm  to  revive  them.  We  also  eliminated 
the  wishing  cap  and  have  the  characters  merely  seek  the  witch's 
broom  stick. 

We  changed  the  scenes  in  the  Witch's  castle  slightly,  making 
them  a  little  more  dramatic.  But  all  the  episodes  are  there,  includ- 
ing the  melting  of  the  witch  and  the  final  scenes  where  the  Wizard 
proves  a  humbug  and,  then  being  on  the  spot,  is  forced  to  show  the 
characters  they  really  have  the  qualities  they've  been  wanting.  He 
is  still  a  balloonist  and  flies  away  without  Dorothy,  and  she  clicks 
her  heels  and  goes  home. 

The  only  change  in  the  ending  is  in  pointing  up  Baum's  phil- 
osophy and  having  Dorothy  repeat  the  words,  "There's  no  place 
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like  home."     We  also  stress  the  Kansas  farm  sequences  more  than 
in  the  book,  but  do  so  to  build  character  only. 

We  scenarists  did  have  problems.  But  they  were  those  that 
involved  satisfying  Oz  readers.  We  left  in  the  most  memorable 
incidents,  never  altered  the  characters ;  and  we  inserted  most  of  the 
magic.  After  that,  it  was  the  problem  of  those  technical  geniuses 
to  figure  out  how  to  do  those  strange  things.     And  they  did. 

SOME  QUESTIONS  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  STATEMENTS  OF 

THE  PRODUCER  OF  "THE  WIZARD  OF  OZ"  AND  HIS  STAFF 

1.  What  attitude  towards  the  original  book  about  The  Wizard 
of  Oz  was  taken  in  the  production  of  the  photoplay? 

2.  Were  any  changes  made?  Show  that  these  were  few  in 
number  and  slight  in  character. 

3.  Would  you  agree  that  these  were  necessary?  Can  a  book  or 
a  play  be  transferred  to  the  screen  with  no  changes  at  all?  When 
you  see  a  photoplay  do  you  not  wish  first  of  all  to  see  a  good  photo- 
play? See  if  you  can  find  in  an  account  of  Shakespeare  facts 
regarding  the  changes  he  made  when  he  wrote  a  play  based  on  an 
earlier  story. 

4.  What  were  some  of  the  special  problems  that  the  producer 
faced?  the  director?  the  photographer?  the  writers  of  the  script? 
How  were  these  problems  met? 

5.  Imagine  that  you  are  about  to  prepare  a  screen  version  of 
some  classic.  Taking  these  statements  as  a  guide,  what  are  some 
rules  or  warnings  you  would  set  down  for  your  own  use? 

6.  After  you  have  seen  the  photoplay,  write  a  paragraph  (or  an 
essay  a  page  or  two  in  length)  on  this  topic,  "My  Compliments  to 
the  Producer  of  The  Wizard  of  Oz. 

OUTLINE  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  How  is  Dorothy  introduced?  What  are  her  problems  at  the 
beginning  of  the  photoplay?  Do  you  sympathize  with  her?  Why? 
Did  she  look  small  and  forlorn  against  the  immensity  of  the  prairie? 
Did  you  enjoy  the  way  Professor  Marvell  is  introduced  into  the 
story? 

2.  Considering  the  relation  of  events  in  Oz  to  events  with  which 
the  film  begins,  would  you  say  that  the  fantastic  part  of  the  story 
is  true  to  dream  life  ?  Have  you  had  any  fantastic  dreams  which 
had  their  basis  in  reality?  Did  you  like  the  idea  of  identifying  the 
fantastic  characters  in  Oz  with  the  real  ones  in  Kansas  ? 

3.  Was  the  cyclone  (really  a  tornado)  an  effective  subject  for 
motion-picture  treatment?  Why?  How  does  music  contribute  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  cyclone  scenes?  When  Dorothy  is  struck 
on  the  head,  what  sort  of  music  blended  with  the  rising  roar  of  the 
wind  ?  Did  it  suggest  to  you  the  sensations  of  a  person  going  under 
gas  or  ether  ? 

4.  Considering  that  rhythmic  movement  is  the  very  essence  of 
cinematic  art,  would  you  say  that  the  rhythm  of  the  cyclonic  move- 
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ment  is  pictorially  good?  Do  you  like  scenes  of  dancing  in  films? 
How  many  times  is  the  rhythmic  movement  of  the  dance  used  in 
this  film?     Which  dance  sequence  did  you  like  best? 

5.  Did  you  enjoy  the  transition  from  scenes  in  gray  and  black 
to  scenes  in  Technicolor?  After  the  cyclone,  when  you  glimpsed 
with  Dorothy  a  new  country  through  the  door  of  the  old  house,  did 
you  enjoy  the  bright  greens  and  blues?  Were  the  rolling  hills  and 
valleys  of  Munchkinland  lovely  after  the  flat  prairies?  Did  you 
welcome  the  sight  of  flowers?     Did  you  like  their  hugeness? 

6.  What  color-contrast  is  there  between  the  good  witch  and  the 
;&ad  witch?     What  other  color-contrasts  can  you  mention? 

>7.  What  contrasts  in  size  are  there  in  the  film?  What  flowers 
are  the  tallest?  The  widest?  The  smallest?  What  buildings  are 
largest?     What  buildings  smallest? 

8.  What  scenes  employ  color  most  appropriately?  For  exam- 
ple, does  the  yellow  brick  road  suggest  anything  to  you  through  its 
color  alone?  Does  the  Emerald  City,  rising  magically  like  Merlin's 
Camelot,  present  any  suggestion  of  symbolism  through  its  color? 
Does  color  create  mood? 

9.  Does  color  tend  to  make  any  of  the  characters  more  fantastic? 
More  real?  Does  it  lend  atmosphere  to  any  of  the  people  in  the 
story? 

10.  When  the  horse  changes  color,  is  there  a  comic  effect?  Can 
you  mention  any  other  use  of  color  for  comic  effect? 

11.  Did  the  field  of  red  poppies  recall  to  your  mind  any  refer- 
ence to  poppies  in  the  Kansas  scenes  ?  Can  you  mention  any  other 
items  in  Oz  that  have  interesting  counterparts  in  Kansas? 

12.  When  Miss  Gulch  changes  into  the  witch,  did  you  notice  how 
first  her  hat  grows  thin,  then  her  dress  elongates  into  a  black  robe, 
her  sleeves  begin  to  spread  like  the  wings  of  a  bat,  and  her  bicycle 
becomes  a  witch's  broomstick?  These  are  called  "fades,"  or  cine- 
matic transitions.     Can  you  mention  other  examples  ? 

13.  What  animals  are  used  in  the  film?  Why  are  animals 
always  good  subjects  for  cinematography?  In  what  scenes  did 
you  like  Toto  best?  What  made  the  early  scenes  in  the  basket 
comic?  What  made  the  scenes  where  Toto  contributes  to  the 
rescue  suspenseful? 

14.  How  many  of  these  technical  terms  can  you  define  and  illus- 
trate by  reference  to  the  screen  version  of  The  Wizard  of  Oz? 

pan,  close  shot,  trick  shot,  medium  shot,  superimposed,  musical  montage, 
crane,  full  shot,  trucking  shot,  insert,  silhouette,  melodramatic,  satirical, 
long  shot,  two  shot,  sound  track,  extreme  close,  process  shot,  fanfare, 
recessive  movement. 

15.  How  many  of  these  words  can  you  define  and  relate  to 
scenes,  characters,  dialogue,  lyrics,  or  other  elements  of  the  film? 

goblin,  fabulous,  carnival,  marvel,  magic  crystal,  hocus-pocus,  wizard, 
witch,  philosophy,  infinite,  prairie,  cyclone,  tornado,  incubator,  orphan,  heifer, 
sow,  Isis,  Osiris,  drawbridge,  hour  glass,  anemia,  vernacular,  emerald,  can- 
delabra, pusillanimous,  isosceles,  chimpanzee,  poppy,  savoir  faire,  genuflect, 
kowtow,  rhinoceros,  brontosaurus,  sphinx,  hottentot,  fantasy,  reality. 
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The  dangers  and  privations  attending  the  progress  of 
Stanley's  expedition  into  the  heart  of  unknown  Africa 
tried  strength  and  courage.  Each  man  or  woman  who 
participated  in  the  stirring  events  that  led  to  the 
finding  of  Dr.  Livingtone  played  a  heroic  role.  Identify 
and  describe  the  characters  whose  photographs  appear 
in  these  close-ups. 


\' 


$iote  the  expression  on  Stanley's  face.    Will  hi 
obey  Colonel  Grimes's  orders?  Why? 


What  does  Bennett  want  Stanley   to   do?   Wik 
Stanley  do  what  Bennett  wishes?   Why? 


I.  A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  FILM 


Stanley  and  Livingstone  is  a  photoplay  of  adventure  rooted 
in  facts  of  history,  travel,  exploration,  and  the  fascinating  story  of 
American  journalism. 

Henry  M.  Stanley,  ace  reporter  of  his  day,  returns  to  New  York 
after  scooping  the  country  on  the  Comanche  war  in  Wyoming.  He 
brings  back  to  the  New  York  Herald,  where  he  is  employed,  Jeff 
Slocum,  a  tobacco-chewing  teller  of  tall  tales,  who  helped  him  in 
covering  the  Indian  campaign.     The  year  is  1870. 

As  his  next  reportorial  assignment,  Stanley  wants  to  expose  the 
Tweed  gang,  but  James  Gordon  Bennett,  the  dynamic,  fiery  pub- 
lisher of  the  Herald,  orders  him  to  Africa  to  find  Dr.  David  Living- 
stone, missionary  and  explorer,  who  has  been  missing  for  four  years 
somewhere  in  the  Lake  Tanganyika  country. 

Stanley  takes  Jeff  with  him.  On  boarding  a  boat  at  Suez  for  Zanzibar, 
Stanley  meets  Lord  Tyce,  the  pompous  publisher  of  the  London  Globe.  The 
British  journalist  is  also  en  route  to  Zanzibar  to  meet  his  son,  Gareth, 
who  had  led  an  expedition  into  Africa  in  search  of  Livingstone.  Racked  with 
fever,  Gareth  had  staggered  out  of  the  jungle  to  report  that,  according  to  the 
stories  of  the  natives,  Livingstone  was  dead.  Lord  Tyce  naturally  is  hostile, 
fearing  that  Stanley  may  succeed  where  his  son  failed  and  thus  discredit 
the  Globe. 

On  the  island  of  Zanzibar.  Eve  Kingsley,  daughter  of  John  Kingsley,  Eng- 
lish consular  agent  who  has  grown  old  before  his  time  because  of  African 
fevers,  prepares  to  welcome  Lord  Tyce.  She  has  been  nursing  Gareth  ever  since 
he  came  out  of  the  jungles,  and  the  young  Englishman  has  fallen  deeply  in  love 
with  her.  She  is  anxious  for  Lord  Tyce  to  use  his  influence  in  getting  her 
father  transferred  to  England,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  improve  in  health, 
and  Gareth  promises  to  plead  her  cause. 

Lord  Tyce  arrives,  but  Eve's  plans  go  astray  when  Stanley  puts  in  an 
appearance,  seeking  information  from  Kingsley.  The  reporter  asks  Kingsley 
for  a  consular  pass  to  Pemba  Island,  the  slave  market,  and  Kingsley  is  about 
to  give  it  to  him  when  Eve,  knowing  that  if  Tyce  is  offended  he  will  not  agree 
to  a  transfer,  objects. 


Stanley  and  Livingstone 

Stanley  leaves  the  house,  puzzled.  He  proceeds  with  his  plans  and  rents 
a  dhow  to  take  him  to  Pemba.  Eve  learns  of  this  and  fears  for  his  life  if 
he  goes  unprotected  by  the  British  flag.  Sorry  that  she  interfered,  for  she 
genuinely  likes  him,  she  persuades  her  father  to  issue  the  pass  secretly.  Kingsley 
helps  outfit  Stanley's  safari.  At  the  last  moment,  Eve  begs  Stanley  not  to  go. 
She  tells  him  he  will  come  back  a  fever-ridden  living  corpse,  as  Gareth  did. 
He  is  touched  by  her  interest  but  relentless  in  his  determination  to  get  the 
biggest  scoop  of  the  century.  Stanley,  Jeff,  and  Hassan,  leader  of  the  pagazies, 
set  off  with  the  safari  from  Bagomayo. 

Penetrating  a  land  where  wild  beasts  roam  by  the  thousands,  they  come 
at  last  to  the  native  village  of  Ugogo,  where  they  get  food  and  guides  in 
exchange  for  beads,  cloth,  and  wire.  The  chieftain  reports  that  at  Mbashi, 
two  moons'  march  away,  there  is  a  white  man.  After  a  long,  dangerous  trek, 
Stanley  and  Jeff  find  that  he  is  only  an  albino. 

They  head  for  the  Lake  Tanganyika  country,  where  Livingstone  was  last 
reported,  but  bad  luck  plagues  them.  The  men  die  of  dysentery.  Lions  attack 
them  at  night.  The  river  waters  are  filled  with  crocodiles  and  hippopotami. 
Insects  swarm  down  on  them  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  Mistaking  Stanley  and 
his  men  for  slave  traders,  the  natives  ambush  them  in  a  valley.  The  safari 
escapes,  but  the  drums  telegraph  from  village  to  village,  "Beware  of  the 
slave  raider."  Seldom  a  day  passes  that  a  porter  doesn't  die  with  an  arrow 
in  his  back.  The  natives  gather  by  the  thousands  for  an  attack.  Stanley, 
Jeff,  and  their  little  safari  escape  with  their  lives  by  setting  a  grass  fire  that 
burns  for  miles  and  drives  the  savages  back. 

Stanley  comes  down  with  the  fever.  The  men  refuse  to  go  on,  but  Jeff 
argues  with  them.  Tanganyika  natives  then  come  into  camp  begging  food. 
They  tell  Stanley  that  Myaka  (Doctor)  is  at  Ujiji.  Still  fever-ridden,  Stanley 
rallies  his  men.  He  presses  on  day  and  night  to  reach  Ujiji,  where  a  feeble, 
ill  old  man — Dr.  Livingstone — welcomes  him. 

Stanley  spends  several  weeks  with  Livingstone,  who  refuses  to  return  to 
Zanzibar  with  him.  He  is  content  with  his  religious  and  exploration  work. 
Instead  of  finding  the  doctor  a  religious  fanatic,  as  he  had  expected,  Stanley 
comes  to  admire  him  for  his  remarkable  courage  and  his  wisdom. 

Livingstone  and  Stanley  set  off  on  a  safari  to  the  Lualaba  river,  which 
the  missionary  believes  is  the  source  of  either  the  Nile  or  the  Congo.  They 
reach  it  after  many  weeks  of  hardships  but  before  they  can  explore  it,  Living- 
stone comes  down  with  fever,  and  they  are  forced  to  return  to  Ujiji. 


What  does  Bennett   find  in   tkt    map  of  Africa 
to  arouse  Stanley's  interest? 


Why  in  Stanley  of  the  HERALD  interested 
Lord  Tyce  of  the  GLOBE? 
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one  of  your  classmates  in  the  character  of  each  of  the  persons  at  the  table.    Take  up  thi 
conversation  at   the  point   of   the   camera's   interruption.   Carry   on  for  five   mimites. 


To  follow  the  Lualaba,  Livingstone  says  he  must  have  boats  and  navigation 
instruments,  and  Stanley  offers  to  stop  in  England  on  his  way  back  to  New 
York  to  recruit  aid  for  him  from  British  scientists.  Stanley  and  Jeff  say 
farewell  and  head  back  for  Zanzibar,  where  they  learn  that  the  Kingsleys  have 
left  for  London. 

Gareth  and  Eve  meet  Stanley  and  Jeff  at  the  docks  in  London,  and  Stanley 
is  overwhelmed  when  he  learns  that  they  have  married.  Gareth  rushes  Stanley, 
with  the  letters  and  other  documents  Dr.  Livingstone  gave  him,  to  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  headquarters.  Thoroughly  skeptical  that  Stanley  even 
found  Livingstone,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  the  Society's  president,  and  Francis 
Galton  agree  to  call  a  meeting  to  consider  the  proofs.  Lord  Tyce  is  belligerent 
about  the  whole  matter. 

The  Society  meets  at  Brighton,  and  the  investigating  committee  reports 
that  the  documents  do  not  appear  to  be  in  Livingstone's  handwriting  and  that 
the  Lualaba  river  probably  does  not  even  exist.  Lord  Tyce  charges  that  Stanley 
is  attempting  to  perpetrate  a  colossal  fraud  on  the  Society,  in  keeping  with 
James  Gordon  Bennett's  policy  as  "the  greatest  purveyor  of  sensational  news." 
Stanley  pleads  on  behalf  of  Livingstone,  but  the  Society  votes  him  down  as  a 
faker. 

Stanley  and  Jeff  are  leaving  when  Sir  John  Gresham  calls  the  meeting  to 
order  again.  He  reports  that  he  has  received  a  message  from  London  reporting 
that  natives  have  brought  Livingstone's  body  to  Zanzibar.  Documents  sent 
on  with  the  body  prove  definitely  that  Stanley  had  found  Livingstone. 
Humbled  by  the  news  and  realizing  he  had  been  wrong,  Lord  Tyce  moves  that 
Stanley's  report  be  accepted,  and  the  Society  votes  unanimously. 

One  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  his  century,  Stanley  is  not  content  to  rest  on 
his  laurels,  but  he  yields  to  Livingstone's  last  words,  as  expressed  in  a  letter 
to  him,  "My  son,  the  torch  has  fallen  from  my  hand.  Come  and  relight  it." 

Eve   and    Gareth   bid   him   goodbye 
Livingstone's  work. 


he   leaves    for    Africa    to    take    up 


II.  THE  MAKING  OF  THE  FILM 

Twentieth  Century-Fox  spent  three  years  in  preparing-  and 
photographing  the  film.  An  African  expedition  traveled  33,000 
miles  during  five  months  to  re-trace  the  exact  route  followed  by 
Stanley  in  his  search  for  Dr.  David  Livingstone. 
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Spencer  Tracy,  twice  a  Motion  Picture  Academy  winner,  be- 
came Stanley.  Another  two-time  Academy  winner,  Walter  Bren- 
nan,  provided  the  comedy  relief.  Such  renowned  character  actors 
as  Charles  Coburn,  Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke,  Henry  Hull,  and  Henry 
Travers  added  strength  to  the  supporting  roles.  Nancy  Kelly  and 
Richard  Greene  carried  the  romance. 

Henry  King,  whose  screen  career  began  with  the  direction  of 
"Tol'able  David"  and  includes  "Old  Chicago,"  "Jesse  James,"  and 
"Alexander's  Ragtime  Band,"  directed  Stanley  and  Livingstone. 
Kenneth  Macgowan,  who  has  supervised  such  films  as  "The  Story 
of  Alexander  Graham  Bell"  and  who  was  originally  a  New  York 
dramatic  critic,  was  the  associate  producer. 

Darryl  F.  Zanuck,  studio  production  chieftain,  who  long  has 
been  interested  in  African  exploration,  conceived  the  idea  of  bring- 
ing the  story  of  Stanley  and  Livingstone  to  the  screen,  and  he  set 
about  early  in  1936  to  give  it  spectacle  and  scope. 

Zanuck  signed  Mrs.  Martin  Johnson,  the  famous  explorer,  to 
lead  an  expedition  of  27  Hollywood  players  and  technicians  into  the 
wild  Tanganyika  country.  Setting  forth  in  the  summer  of  1937, 
they  began  at  Bagamoyo  to  follow  the  historic  route  that  Stanley 
took  on  his  nine-months'  trek  in  1871.  Traveling  in  a  fleet  of  30 
trucks,  they  built  roads  across  the  plains  and  through  the  jungles 
and  constructed  34  bridges  over  streams  and  rivers.  They  spent 
five  months  in  reaching  Ujiji,  the  village  on  Lake  Tanganyika 
where  Stanley  found  Livingstone  November  10,  1871.  Ujiji, 
though,  had  changed  so  much  since  that  time  that  the  movie  troupe 
was  forced  to  go  outside  the  settlement  and  build  a  Ujiji  of  their 
own,  following  sketches  that  Sanley  had  drawn  of  the  place. 

Director  Otto  Brower,  who  led  the  expedition  with  Osa  Johnson, 
shot  100,000  feet,  which  were  edited  down  to  4,000  for  the  African 
sequences  of  the  picture.     On  the  same  spots  where  Stanley  and 


Whom  <l"  you  select  us  the  idler  of  the  taller 

talis.''  Why  doc*  -I'-i]  appear  i<>  !><•  uncomfortable? 


What  has  Eve  brought   to  Stanley?     How  d 
Eve's  kindness  prove  vital  in  his  success.' 
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s  a  safari?  What  are  the  natives  carrying? 
y  the  figures  in  white.  Did  Spencer  Tracy 
actually  go   to  Africa? 

^escribe    the    ivork    of    Director    Henry    King 

standing    left).    Did    his    studio    scenes    match 

Director  Otto  Broiver's  African  scenes? 


his  safari  were  attacked  by  savages  and  threatened  by  grass  fires, 
and  where  he  came  down  with  the  fever  and  his  askaris  died  like 
flies,  Director  Brower  staged  the  same  thrilling  incidents. 

Brower  rounded  up  3,000  tribesmen  for  the  greatest  mob  scene 
in  recent  movie  history.  They  enjoyed  '"'ribbing"  him  and  the 
other  Hollywood  folk  by  shooting  their  arrows  within  inches  of 
them.  Brower  used  interpreters  at  the  outset  but  resorted  later 
to  pantomime  when  the  interpreters  insisted  on  changing  the  orders 
so  that  the  tribesmen  wouldn't  find  out  how  "crazy"  the  film  people 
were. 


Besides  English  shilling's,  which  meant  nothing  to  the  natives  deep  in  the 
jungles,  Brower  paid  each  native  extra  one  cup  of  sugar  a  day  and  10  feet  of 
copper  wire  which  was  promptly  twisted  into  grotesque  necklaces  and  earrings. 

The  expedition  employed  a  minstrel  man,  Goody-Goody,  who  would  go 
ahead  of  the  safari  and  entertain  the  villagers  with  songs  and  recitations  to 
put  them  in  good  humor  for  the  film  company. 

The  natives  proved  good  actors.  One  Bwamba  Macuba,  who  played  a 
fever-ridden  character,  acted  his  part  out  so  realistically  that  he  convinced 
himself  he  actually  was  ill.  The  troupe  made  a  bed  for  Bwamba  in  a  truck 
and  sent  him  to  the  nearest  doctor — at  Nairobi.  The  physician  examined  him 
and  found  nothing  wrong  with  him  except  too  good  an  imagination.  When  the 
Hollywood  people  left  Nairobi  two  months  later  for  home,  Bwamba  was  still 
ill  with  the  "fever." 

The  memory  of  slave  days  is  still  indelibly  impressed  on  the  natives.  One 
sequence  in  Stanley  and  Livingstone  called  for  Arab  slave  traders  to  whip 
natives  locked  together  in  wooden  yokes.  When  Brower  tried  to  get  the 
tribesmen  into  the  yokes,  they  balked.  A  British  agent  eventually  convinced 
them  that  no  harm  would  come  to  them. 

The  expedition  was  menaced  twice  by  grass  fires  which  roared  for  miles 
across  the  plains,  and  by  stampeding  herds  of  wild  animals  fleeing  before  the 
flames. 
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Carting  along  sufficient  canned  supplies  to  keep  from  going  hungry,  the 
troupe  nevertheless  grew  famished  for  meat  during  the  last  weeks  of  the  trek 
when  the  Masais  refused  to  sell  them  cattle.  Cows  in  the  Masai  country  com- 
prise the  medium  of  exchange.  Ten  cows  buy  one  wife,  and  all  the  men  were 
saving  up. 

The  expedition  cost  20th  Century-Fox  $400,000,  or  16  times  what  Stanley's 
trip  cost  the  New  York  Herald.  B rower  shot  on  a  76-day  schedule,  or  almost 
three  times  that  required  for  the  usual  Hollywood  picture.  He  built  a  camera 
crane  and  dolly  out  of  wood  in  the  jungle  and  took  the  first  "boom,"  or  traveling 
overhead,  scenes  ever  filmed  there.  To  guard  against  damage  to  the  exposed 
film  by  heat,  which  had  often  destroyed  great  quantities  of  celluloid  shot  by 
African  expeditions,  Brower  packed  the  reels  in  oxidized  cans  and  shipped  them 
from  Nairobi  to  London  in  airplanes  that  the  studio  operated. 

In  Hollywood,  Barbara  McLean,  one  of  the  highest-paid  film  editors,  started 
cutting  the  100,000  feet,  a  job  that  took  her  three  months.  She  saw  the  footage 
3000  times  during  the  editing. 

Despite  fears  of  producers  that  the  line  might  cause  laughter,  Tracy 
insisted  on  saying,  "Dr.  Livingstone,  I  presume,"  Stanley's  historic  remark 
on  meeting  the  missionary.  Tracy  refused  to  deviate  otherwise  from  the 
historic  facts.  He  plays  the  newspaperman  at  the  outset  as  the  hard-hitting 
reporter  that  he  was,  seeing  nothing  in  Livingstone  except  a  scoop.  Just  as 
Stanley  did,  Tracy  mellows  after  "finding"  Livingstone  and  becomes  a  deeply- 
religious  man.  An  avid  student  of  the  characters  he  interprets  on  the  screen, 
the  star  read  everything  that  Stanley  wrote  and  10  biographies  on  the  man 
before  he  started  work  in  the  picture. 

Tracy  delivered  a  speech  of  422  words  for  one  scene,  the  longest  ever  spoken 
in  a  movie  except  for  Paul  Muni's  plea  in  court  for  "The  Life  of  Emile  Zola." 

III.    INTERESTING  QUESTIONS  AND   PROJECTS 

(1)   FOR  SOCIAL-SCIENCE  CLASSES 

1.  Who  were  Boss  Tweed  and  the  Tweed  Ring? 

2.  Name  several  American  newspaper  owners  or  publishers 
who,  like  James  Gordon  Bennett,  were  strong"  forces  in  shaping 
contemporary  opinion  and  in  helping  to  effect  political  reforms. 


ind  in  this  picture  a  compelling  reason  foi 
Livingstone's  labors  in  Africa. 


How  has   ninth  rn   progress  helped  to  solve  tin 
problems  of  the  carrier  on  these  African  trails: 
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w  does  modern  science  strive  to  save  others 
from  the  plight  of  Stanley  and  Jeff? 


The  handclasp  marks  the  stirring  climax  of  the 
photoplay.  Explain. 


3.  What  common  humanitarian  purpose  moved  both  Lincoln 
and  Livingstone?  Compare  the  results  of  their  work  in  improving 
the  condition  of  the  Negro. 

4.  Study  a  recent  map  of  the  Dark  Continent.  Trace  the  path 
of  the  Stanley  expedition.  As  you  follow  the  early  trail,  comment 
on  the  political,  economic,  and  social  changes  suggested  by  the 
geography  of  modern  Africa. 

5.  Name  the  vast  areas  of  the  world  that  have  held  the  most 
compelling  challenge  for  Christian  missionaries. 

6.  For  each  of  the  areas  named,  describe  a  vital  social  or  econ- 
omic problem  that  has  retarded  the  development  of  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants. 

7.  How  can  agencies  for  scientific  research  and  health  education 
cooperate  with  missionaries  in  their  attempts  to  aid  the  unenlight- 
ened peoples  of  the  world  ? 

8.  Why  are  education  and  the  amelioration  of  physical  distress 
essential  to  a  program  of  religious  enlightment? 

9.  Distinguish  between  faith  and  superstition. 

11.  Many  of  the  people  whom  missionaries  seek  to  convert  are 
already  "religious."  If  they  are  sincerely  "religious,"  is  there  any 
virtue  in  converting  them  to  another  religion  ? 

12.  Summarize  the  important  contributions  that  Livingstone 
and  Stanley  made  to  the  welfare  of  the  native  Africans. 


(2)    FOR  SPEECH  AND  DRAMA  CLASSES 

1.  Describe  the  scenes  of  strongest  emotional  appeal. 

2.  Did  you  feel  that  the  tense  moments  in  the  photoplay  evolved 
naturally,  or  did  you  feel  that  the  director  was  building  up  to  a 
series  of  emotional  crises? 
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3.  In  drama,  what  is  meant  by  restraint? 

4.  In  a  photoplay  that  necessarily  moves  at  considerable  emo- 
tional pitch,  how  does  restraint  help  to  maintain  audience  interest? 

5.  What  characters  and  incidents  supply  comic  relief? 

6.  At  what  point  in  the  curve  of  action  would  you  place  the  line, 
"Doctor  Livingstone,  I  presume"? 

7.  Describe  the  scene  in  which  you  lost  yourself  completely. 

8.  The  average  length  of  a  film  "speech"  is  only  175  words. 
Paul  Muni  in  The  Life  of  Emile  Zola  was  permitted  to  speak  to 
the  approximate  length  of  550  words.  Spencer  Tracy  used  422 
words  in  his  plea  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  Comment. 

9.  Among  the  characters  are  Americans,  English,  and  Africans, 
Did  you  note  any  differences  in  speech  quality  and  mannerisms? 

10.  Were  costuming  and  make-up  adequate,  convincing? 

11.  On  another  page  in  the  guide,  you  will  find  the  names  of  the 
characters  in  the  cast.  Recall  the  names  of  your  favorite  film  actors 
and  actresses.  Recast  the  photoplay  Stanley  and  Livingstone. 
Justify  your  choices  for  the  various  roles. 

12.  Comment  on  the  use  of  suspense. 

13.  What  is  meant  by  over-acting  ?  Can  you  name  one  or  more 
film  stars  who  are  sometimes  criticized  for  over-acting?  Did  you 
find  any  evidences  of  over-acting  in  Stanley  and  Livingstone? 

14.  After  making  a  judicious  selection  of  related  incidents, 
write  a  one-act  play  based  on  Stanley  and  Livingstone.  Have  a 
care  that  you  achieve  unity  and  a  single,  strong  impression. 

15.  Describe  the  sets  that  you  found  particularly  effective. 


Was   Dr.   Livingstone  concerned  only   with    the 
spiritual  welfare  ,,/'  the  African  natives? 


What  does  Stanley  i>roi><>x>'  so  earnestly?  H 
docs  Dr.  Livingstone  reply? 
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Study  these  two  pictures.    Describe  and  account   for  the  contrast. 


(3)   FOR  ENGLISH  CLASSES 

1.  Write  the  story  of  the  Stanley  expedition  as  told  by  (a) 
Stanley  (b)  Jeff  (c)  Eve  (d)  Dr.  Livingstone.  Keep  to  the  point 
of  view. 

2.  Materials  for  character  study:  (a)  Jeff,  an  old  guide  who 
followed  new  trails;  (b)  Stanley,  ace  reporter;  (c)  Lord  Tyce,  the 
importance  of  being  pompous;  (d)  Robert  Livingstone,  "greatness 
passes  by." 

3.  You  will  find,  on  other  pages  in  the  guide,  illustrations 
arranged  in  sequence.  Each  group  of  two  or  more  cuts  describes 
related  situations  or  incidents.  Write  a  descriptive  or  narrative 
theme  in  support  of  a  sequence  that  appeals  to  you. 

4.  You  are  in  the  write-up  room  of  the  New  York  Herald.  At 
irregular  intervals,  you  receive  dispatches  carrying  reports  con- 
cerning the  progress  of  the  Stanley  expedition.  Write  a  series  of 
articles  that  will  keep  your  readers  informed  and  that  will  serve  as 
a  build-up  for  "the  greatest  scoop  in  the  history  of  journalism" 
(Bennett). 

5.  Not  all  of  the  important  events  in  the  life  of  David  Living- 
stone are  presented  in  the  photoplay.  Dr.  Livingstone's  youth,  his 
struggle  for  an  education,  his  determination  to  serve  as  a  mis- 
sionary,— these  are  fascinating  chapters  in  the  life  story  of  a  great 
man.  Write  a  series  of  themes  on  the  early  life  and  struggles  of 
David  Livingstone  (class  project). 

6.  Write  a  one-act  play  or  a  short  scenario  in  which  you  use  one 
of  the  important  crises  in  the  Stanley-Livingstone  action. 

7.  Using  the  stills  from  the  guide,  a  map  of  Africa,  and  other 
illustrative    material,     prepare  a   Stanley-Livingstone    notebook. 
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Write  a  complete  story  of  Stanley's  adventures  in  Africa.  Make 
the  preparation  of  your  notebook  a  class  project.  Enlist  the  co- 
operation of  your  classmates. 

8.  Mrs.  Martin  Johnson  has  contributed  photography  of  com- 
pelling beauty.  The  Africa  of  the  film  is  authentic.  The  camera 
challenges  you  to  descriptive  writing. 

(4)   FOR  SHOP  CLASSES 

1.  Make  a  replica  of  the  hut  of  a  Central  African  Negro. 

2.  Construct  a  simple  set  such  as  the  producers  might  have  used 
in  filming  Stanley  and  Livingstone  on  the  Beverley  Hills  location. 

3.  Hundreds  of  native  drums  and  other  musical  instruments 
were  employed  to  achieve  authentic  sound  effects.  After  careful 
research  and  study  of  illustrations  or  models,  build  your  own  native 
instruments.  The  quality  of  sound  will  amply  repay  you  for  the 
quantity  of  your  work. 

4.  In  your  local  museum,  try  to  find  models  of  native  African 
canoes.     You  can  easily  carve  or  build  miniature  reproductions. 

IV.    INTERESTING  BOOKS 

(1)   BOOKS  ABOUT  DAVID  LIVINGSTONE. 
Last  journals,  by  David  Livingstone 
Narrative  of  an  expedition  to  the  Zambesi  and  its  tributaries,  by  Rev.  David 

Livingstone  and  Charles   Livingstone. 
Weaver  boy  who  became  a  missionary,  by  H.  G.  Adams 
Personal  life  of  David  Livingstone,  by  W.  G.  Blaikie 

David  Livingstone,  in  Famous  voyagers  and  explorers,  by  Mrs.  S.  E.  Bolton 
Livingstone,  by  R.  J.  Campbell 
David  Livingstone  and  his  rescuer,  Henry  Morton  Stanley;  two  brave  men,  in 

Heroes  of  peace,  by  E.  C.  Chamberlin 
David  Livingstone,  in  Heroes  of  civilization,  by  Joseph  Cottier 


■<■  the  dignified,  but  doubting,  gentlemen 

gathered  about    the   tabic? 


Who  arc  plaintiff,  defendant,  judge,  and  jury 
The  charge?  The  verdict? 
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Should  Eve  have  married  Stanley  and  returned 
with  him  to  Africa? 


'My  son,   the   torch  has  falle 
Come  and  relight  it.' 


from  my  han 
Explain. 


The  roll  call  of  honour,  a  new  book  of  golden  deeds,  by  Sir  Arthur  Thomas 

Quiller-Couch 
David  Livingstone,  explorer  and  prophet,  by  C.  J.  Finger 
Into  unknown  Africa,  David  Livingstone,  by  C.  J.  Finger,  in  Living  through 

biography,  edited  by  E.  D.  Starbuck 
Torch-bearer  of  the  dark  continent,  in  More  than  conquerors,  by  Ariadne  Gilbert 
Livingstone  and  the  exploration  of  Central  Africa,  by  Sir  Henry  Hamilton 
David  Livingstone,  in  Book  of  the  long  trail,  by  Sir  H.  J.  Newbolt 
Livingstone,  in  Their  religion,  byArthur  J.  Russell 
Ten  great  adventurers,  by  Kate  Dickinson  Sweetser 
Rescue  of  Livingstone,  by  A.  J.  A.  Symons  in  Anthology  of  modern  biography, 

edited  by  Lord  Edward  C.  D.  Cecil 
David  Livingstone,  in  Men  of  the  outposts,  by  Herbert  Welch 

(2)  BOOKS  ABOUT  HENRY  MORTON  STANLEY. 

The  autobiography  of  Sir  Henry  Morton  Stanley,  edited  by  his  wife,  Dorothy 

Stanley 
How   I  found  Livingstone;    travels,   adventures,   and   discoveries   in   central 

Africa,  by  Henry  Stanley 
In  darkest  Africa,  by  Henry  M.  Stanley 
Through  South  Africa,  by  Henry  M.  Stanley 

Africa;  its  partition  and  its  future,  by  Henry  M.  Stanley  and  others 
Stanley,  the  maker  of_  Africa,  in  Boys'  oivn  book  of  adventureres,  by  Albert  Britt 
Henry  M.  Stanley,  his  life,  travels,  and,  explorations,  by  H.  W.  Little 
Stanley,  in  Genius  and  character,  by  Emil  Ludwig 
With  Stanley's  rear  column,  by  J.  R.  Troup 
Bula  matari;  Stanley,  conqueror  of  a  continent,  by  Jakob  Wasserman 

(3)  BOOKS  ABOUT  JAMES  GORDON  BENNETT. 

When  James  Gordon  Bennett  was  caliph  of  Bagdad,  by  A.  S.  Crockett 

James   Gordon  Bennett   and  hoiv   he  founded  his  HERALD,   in   Captains   of 

industry,  by  James  Parton  (Volume  1) 
James  Gordon  Bennett  and  the  NEW  YORK  HERALD,  in  Famous  Americans 

of  industry,  by  James  Parton 
James   Gordon   Bennetts;    father   and  son;   proprietors   of   the   NEW   YORK 

HERALD,  by  D.  C.  Seitz 

(4)  AFRICA  IN  FICTION. 

The  life,  adventures,  and  piracies  of  Captain  Singleton,  by  Daniel  Defoe 
The  golden  kingdom,  by  Sir  Andrew  Balfour 
Kaloolah,  by  William  S.  Mayo 
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Five  weeks  in  a  balloon,  by  Jules  Verne 

The  witch's  head,  by  Henry  Rider  Haggard 

King  Solomon's  mines,  by  Henry  Rider  Haggard 

Al  an  Quuatermain,  by  Henry  Rider  Haggard 

She,  by  Henry  Rider  Haggard 

Mr.  Meeson's  will,  by  Henry  Rider  Haggard 

Prester  John   (South  Africa),  by  John  Buchan 

Back  of  beyond,  by  S.  E.  White 

S'mbaz,  by  S.  E.  White 

The  great  quest,  by  C.  B.  Hawes 

Ing  up  of  Africa,  by  Sir  Harry  Hamilton  Johnston  in  Home  university 
libi  ai  y  of  modern  knowledge 

(5)   NON-FICTION  BOOKS  ABOUT  AFRICA. 
Adventures  in  the  African  jungle,  by  Carl  Ethan  Akeley  and  Mrs.  Mary  Akeley 
Restless  jungle,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Lee  Akeley 

Empire  of  the  snakes,  by  Frederic  G.  Carnochan  and  Hans  Christian  Adamson 
Wild  life  under  the  equator,  by  Paul  Belloni  Du  Chaillu 
Orei-  African  jungles,  by  Martin  Elmer  Johnson 
Safari,  a  saga  of  the  African  blue,  by  Martin  Elmer  Johnson 
Jungles  preferred,  by  Janet  Miller 
African  game  trails,  by  Theodore  Roosevelt 
In  coldest  Africa,  by  Carveth  Wells 

Three-wheeiing  through  Africa,  by  James  Calmar  Wilson 
Jungle  portraits,  by  Delia  J.  Akeley 
Sahara,  by  Angus  Buchanan 

Across  the  Sahara  by  motor  car,  by  Georges  Hardt 
Jungle  ways,  by  William  B.  Seabrook 
In  brightest  Africa,  by  Carl  Akeley 
Africa  speaks,  by  Paul  L.  Hoefler 
Then  I  satv  the  Congo,  by  Grace  C.  Flandreau 
Camera  trails  in  Africa,  by  Martin  E.  Johnson 
Lion,  by  Martin  E.  Johnson 
Black  laughter,  by  Llewelyn  Powys 
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SOME  COMMENTS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MOTION  PIC- 
TURES, DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION, 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

STANLEY  AND  LIVINGSTONE 

"An  especially  good  picture  for  study  by  all  types  of  persons. 
One  of  the  few  really  superior  film  stories  made  in  recent  years, 
and  notably  in  sharp  contrast  with  several  so-called  historic  plays. 
As  one  ivho  has  followed  the  routes  of  Stanley  and  Livingstone  in 
Africa,  I  recognize  the  authenticity  of  the  scenic  background.  As  one 
who  talked  with  Mrs.  Martin  Johnson  about  the  making  of  the  pic- 
ture, I  know  the  care  that  prepared  it.  Instead  of  being  cheap  and 
tawdry,  this  picture  has  a  soid,  has  meaning,  and  leads  to  better 
things  in  life,  awakening  admiration  of  the  heroic  and  the  unselfish. 
The  picture  keeps  strongly  to  basic  facts,  especially  those  of  per- 
sonality.  The  acting,  the  portrayal  of  character,  is  superb.  Instead 
of  making  a  commonplace  adventure  story,  the  makers  of  this  film 
have  made  a  picture-story  that  leaves  on  the  mind  the  strongest  kind 
of  impression.  The  picture  is  superb  in  its  restraint  and  in  its 
power."  .  .  .  "Films  of  this  kind  fulfil  the  formulae  designed  to  give 
audiences  adventure,  some  relief  in  laughter,  the  appeal  of  romance, 
the  far  aivay,  and  contact  or  being  brought  face  to  face  with  'great- 
ness passing  by.'  I  enjoyed  this  film  thoroughly .   It  is  definitely  a 
production  of  a  high  type."  .  .  .  "STANLEY  AND  LIVINGSTONE 
is  the  finest  picture  of  its  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  a  dis- 
tinguished film  from  several  standpoints.  The  acting  is  truly  ex- 
cellent. Spencer  Tracy  adds  another  important  role  to  his  impressive 
record.   The  story  is  developed  with  intelligence.    Very  significant 
from  my  point  of  view  is  the  complete  absence  of  hokum.    This  is 
emphatically  not  the  riin-of-the-  mill  adventure  story.  Its  grace  and 
drama  spring  from  deep  human  experience.  I  recommend  this  film 
unqualifiedly  as  a  superior  motion-picture  entertainment  and  a  great 
historical  document."  .  .  .  "Picture  of  pluses — acting,  photography, 
motivation,  social  values.  Check  all  points  on  qualities.  The  docu- 
mentary values  are  so  strongly  woven  into  the  story  thai  uplift  and 
fact  ingenuously  emerge  in  an  outstanding  picture."  .  .  .  "Excellent 
picture,  poiver  fid  inspiration  for  young  people,  especially  important 
for  these  days  when  courage  and  vision  are  needed  to  fight  against 
fear  and  ignorance.  Dramatic  and  moving;  even  when  the  actual 
search  is  ended,  and  Stanley  returns  to  confront  the  Geographical 
Society,  the  heroic  mood  is  sustained." 
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1934) ,  by  Dr.  William  Lewin,  Chairman  of  the  English  Department  of  Wee- 
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If  your  state  is  one  of  the  42  represented  on  this  Committee,  write  to  your 
committee  member  suggesting  a  plan  for  using  musical  photoplays  like  this  one, 
to  build  music  appreciation  in  the  schools  of  your  state. 
Chairman:  Glenn  M.  Tindall 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  APPRECIATION  OF 

MOONLIGHT  SONATA 

PADEREWSKI 

On  the  day  Abraham  Lincoln  was  first  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  another  very  great  man  was  born  in  the  province 
of  Podolia  in  Poland.  He  was  destined  to  become,  in  words  of  the 
Kosciuszko  Foundation,  "Artist,  patriot,  orator,  benefactor,  an 
envoy  of  good  will,  a  worthy  son  of  Poland,  the  adopted  child  of  all 
nations,  a  citizen  of  the  world."  To  him  was.  given  the  name 
Ignace  Jan  Paderewski. 

Not  unlike  Franz  Liszt  in  virtuosity  and  generosity,  he  has  been 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  present-day  virtuosos  and  the  next  in  suc- 
cession to  the  great  Liszt. 

His  first  piano  teacher  was  a  violinist  who  advised  him  to  play 
the  trombone  instead  of  the  piano.  Along  with  the  trombone, 
however,  he  kept  up  his  piano  playing  and  after  four  years  at  the 
Warsaw  Conservatory,  became  a  piano  teacher  there  at  the  age 
of  seventeen. 

Later  he  studied  with  the  world-famous  teacher,  Leschetizky, 
and  began  to  play  in  public.  Before  the  turn  of  the  century  he  was 
recognized  as  a  giant,  a  poet  of  the  piano.  Each  year  thereaftei 
his  fame  grew  wider. 

During  the  World  War,  he  raised  funds  for  his  native  Poland 
and  was  actively  instrumental  in  gaining  its  freedom.  Afterwards 
in  recognition  of  his  services,  he  was  made  the  first  Premier  of  the 
new  Polish  Republic. 

According  to  Slonimsky,  in  his  Music  Since  1900,  he  made  an- 
other page  in  history  when  on  "August  12,  1936  Ignace  Paderewski 
rehearsed  for  the  first  time  as  a  cinema  actor  in  a  London  film 
studio"  (46  years  after  his  London  debut  in  St.  James  Hall),  "play- 
ing the  piano  in  his  part  in  the  film,  Moonlight  Sonata." 

MUSIC  IN  THE  FILM 

We  have  all  read  about  the  phenomenal  playing  of  Liszt,  Chopin, 
Beethoven,  and  Mozart.  Here  we  can  hear  the  music  of  the  great- 
est Polish  composer,  Chopin,  being  played  by  one  of  the  greatest 


Moonlight  Sonata 


Describe  the  situation  which  preceded  this 
scene. 


Characterize  the  Paderewski  hands  as  shown 
here. 


pianists.  We  can  actually  see  how  he  approaches,  with  arduous 
temperament,  the  technical  problems  involved  in  the  performance 
of  master  works. 

Paderewski  is  playing  Chopin's  Polonaise  in  A  Flat  Major, 
Opus  53,  when  the  film  begins.  This  is  followed  by  Liszt's  Second 
Hungarian  Rhapsody.  During  the  performance  of  these  two  well- 
known  piano  masterpieces,  the  story  has  not  yet  begun.  We  may 
sit  back  as  if  we  were  in  a  concert  hall,  and  give  our  undivided 
attention  to  the  great  playing  of  one  of  the  world's  most  eminent 
artists.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  him  play,  to  observe  the  use  of 
his  hands,  to  study  the  character  of  the  man  through  his  perform- 
ance and  his  facial  expression,  his  mannerisms  and  his  ardor  for 
the  task,  if  it  be  a  task. 

We  then  hear  a  few  bars  from  the  so-called  Moonlight  Sonata, 
although  the  next  complete  piece  of  music  comes  when  Paderewski 
plays  one  of  a  group  of  six  pieces  from  his  own  Opus  14,  famous  as 
his  Minuet  in  G.  Later  in  the  story,  he  plays  the  first  movement 
from  Beethoven's  Sonata  quasi  %ma  fantasia,  Opus  27,  No.  2,  from 
the  popular  name  of  which  the  film  derives  its  title. 

STORY  OF  THE  FILM 

At  the  end  of  the  Liszt  Rhapsody  a  little  girl  runs  down  the  aisle,  and  it  is 
this  incident  which  recalls  the  story  that  Paderewski  recounts  backstage  after 
the  recital  is  ended.  Speaking  of  the  lasting  effect  of  music  on  his  listeners, 
he  relates  an  incident  which  happened  five  years  before. 

Brought  to  a  Swedish  castle  because  of  a  forced  aeroplane  landing, 
Paderewski  and  his  fellow  passengers  are  the  guests  of  Baroness  Lindenborg. 

Complications  arise  when  Ingrid,  granddaughter  of  the  Baroness,  thinks 
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she  is  in  love  with  Mario,  one  of  the  marooned  passengers.  Eric,  her  faithful 
suitor,  discovers  many  things  about  Mario  which  eventually,  to  the  strains  of 
the  Moonlight  Sonata,  reunite  the  pair  as  it  had  once  brought  happiness  to 
Ingrid's  parents.     This  is  the  story  told  in  Moonlight  Sonata. 

QUESTIONS  AND   PROJECTS 

1.  Make  a  list  of  musical  films  which  you  have  seen,  and  discuss  them  by 
comparison  with  Moonlight  Sonata. 

2.  Give  a  brief  account  of  Paderewski  as  a  virtuoso,  a  composer,  a  statesman. 
How  has  he  appeared  in  the  news  in  recent  months? 

3.  Evaluate  the  film  for  cinematography,  acting,  plot,  characterizations, 
dramatic  value,  musical  worth,  and  historical  significance. 

4.  Give  brief  character  sketches  of  the  Baroness,  Eric,  Mario,  and  Pad- 
erewski. 

5.  What  stories  have  been  built  around  the  writing  and  playing  of  the 
famous  Moonlight  Sonata?  What  title  did  Beethoven  give  the  piece  when 
he  wrote  it?     (See  also  the  recent  Study  Guide  on  Beethoven.) 

6.  Describe  two  different  methods  used  by  Paderewski  in  crossing  his 
hands  during  the  performance.  Also  tell  of  any  other  unusual  technique 
which  he  may  have  employed  in  the  film. 

7.  Compare  Paderewski's  playing  in  the  film  with  his  performance  by 
recordings  and  by  radio.  If  you  have  heard  him  in  person,  is  the  film  in  your 
opinion  an  adequate  representation  of  his  personality  and  skill?  Is  it  more  or 
less   effective   than   other   reproductions?    Explain. 

8.  How  does  this  film  compare  with  non-musical  films  for  humor,  pathos, 
rhythm,  movement,  dramatic  strength,  and  character  portrayal? 

9.  In  what  way  is  Moonlight  Sonata  similar  to  They  Shall  Have  Music? 
Appraise  the  two  films  as  entertainment  and  for  musical  value. 

10.  What  other  great  pianists  were  pupils  of  Leschetizky?  Name  some 
musicians  who  have  studied  with  Paderewski. 

11.  What  contribution  has  Paderewski  made  to  musical  art  as  a  composer? 

12.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  Franz  Liszt  and  compare  him  with  Paderewski. 


What  -problem  of  human  relations  is  pre- 
sented in  this  scene?  Explain  the  attitude 
of  each  of  the  three  characters. 


Putting  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  baroness, 

tell  what  happens  in  this  scene.  Characterize 

each  person  briefly. 


Moonlight  Sonata 
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THE  PADEREWSKI  RECORDS 

No. 

By  the  Brookside   Stojowski  1426 

Campanella,  La   Paganini-Liszt  6825 

Chant  d'amour  (Song  of  Love)    (Op.  26,  No.  3)    Stojowski  6633 

Dancing  Virgins  of  Delphi   (Danseuses  de  Delphes) 

(No.  1  from  1st  book  of  Preludes)   Debussy  1531 

Etude  in  C  Minor  (Revolutionary)   (Op.  10,  No.  12)   Chopin  1387 

Etude  in  E  Major  (Op.  10,  No.  3)    Chopin  6628 

Etude  in  G  Flat  Major  (Black  Keys)   (Op.  10,  No.  5)    Chopin  1387 

Impromptu  in  A  Flat  (Op.  142,  No.  2)    Schubert  6628 

Mazurka  in  A  Flat  Major  (Op.  59,  No.  2)    Chopin  1541 

Mazurka  in  C  Sharp  Minor  (Op.  63,  No.  3)   Chopin  7416 

Mazurka  in  D  Major  (Op.  33,  No.  2)    Chopin  1541 

Minuet  (Op.  14,  No.  1)    Paderewski  6690 

Minuet  in  G  Major  (Opus  14,  No.  1)   (Inc.  in  M-349)   Paderewski  14373 

Moment  Musical  in  A  Flat  Major— (Op.  94,  No.  2)    Schubert  7508 

Moonlight  Sonata — Adagio  sostenuto  (Op.  27,  No.  2)    Beethoven  6690 

Nocturne  in  E  Flat  Major  (Op.  9,  No.  2) Chopin  7416 

Nocturne  in  F  Sharp  Major  (Op.  15,  No.  2)   Chopin  6825 

Polonaise  Militaire  (Op.  40,  No.  1)    Chopin  6234 

Prelude  in  A  Flat  Major  (Op.  28,  No.  17)    Chopin  6847 

Prelude  in  D  Flat  (Raindrop  Prelude)    (Op.  28,  No.  15)    Chopin  6847 

Prophet  Bird   (Op.  82,  No.  7)    Schumann  1426 

Reflections  in  the  Water  (Reflets  Dans  l'eau)   Debussy  6633 

Sonata  in  C  Sharp  Minor  ("Moonlight")   (Op.  27,  No.  2)    Beethoven 

Album  M-349    (14372-14373).  Price,  $4.50. 

Theme  and  Variations  in  F  Minor — Parts  1  and  2  Haydn  14727 

Valse  Brillante  (  in  E  Flat)    (Op.  18)    Chopin  6877 

Valse  Caprice Rubinstein  6877 

Veils  (Voiles)   (No.  2  from  1st  book  of  Preludes)    Debussy  1531 

Waltz  in  C  Sharp  Minor  (Op.  64,  Uo.  2)   Chopin  6234 
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"The  value  of  a  film  of  this  kind  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  great.  Few  musicians 
have  ever  commanded  the  admiration  and  the  affection  of  a  worldwide  public 
to  the  extent  that  Paderewski  has  done,  and  in  our  times  he  stands  alone  and 
supreme  in  this  respect.  We  have  many  recordings  of  his  playing,  but  these 
can  never  give  us  an  impression  of  the  whole  man.  The  photoplay  provides 
an  imperishable  document  of  historical  importance,  for  the  personality  of  one 
of  the  greatest  artists  lives  therein.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  picture  will  prove 
a  source  of  interest  and  inspiration  to  thousands  who  will  be  able  to  see  it  not 
only  now  but  in  future  days." 

HAROLD  BAUER 


'  [Mr.  Bauer  is  himself  a  world-famous  pianist.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
he  began  his  musical  career  in  England  as  a  violinist  and  that  he  became  a 
pianist  after  meeting  and  hearing  Paderewski.] 
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hat  musical  work  has  Heifetz  done 
playing  the  violin? 


Suggest  three  well-chosen  adjectives  to  describe 
Heifetz's  hands. 


THE  MUSIC 

They  Shall  Have  Music  is  built  around  events  in  the  life  of 
a  lad  (Gene  Reynolds)  who  becomes  involved  in  the  problems  of 
the  Lawsons  and  their  music-settlement  house.  There  are  actually 
hundreds  of  music  settlements  and  recreational  centers  throughout 
the  country  which  are  typified  by  the  situations  shown  in  this  film, 
situations  as  real  as  if  they  had  been  taken  from  the  records  of 
such  a  school. 

Many  public  schools  provide  an  outlet  for  undeveloped  musical 
ambition,  and  perhaps  the  problems  presented  in  the  motion  picture 
may  point  to  a  greater  need  for  music  instruction  in  underprivileged 
communities. 

When  you  join  music  to  the  drama  of  this  film,  the  result  is 
something  to  remember.  Alfred  Newman  has  provided  an  excellent 
setting  in  a  difficult  assignment.  It  is  no  simple  task  to  write  back- 
ground music  when  one  of  the  world's  greatest  artists  is  in  the 
foreground. 

An  important  role  in  the  picture  is  taken  by  Peter  Meremblum's 
California  Junior  Symphony  Orchestra,  no  ordinary  musical  organi- 
zation. They  play  a  part  of  Mendelssohn's  Italian  (Fourth)  Sym- 
phony and  also  Rossini's  Overture  to  the  Barber  of  Seville.  They 
serenade  in  front  of  Carnegie  Hall  with  a  section  from  Mozart's 
famous  composition  Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik.  But  they  really  show 
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the  height  of  their  skill  in  providing  an  accompaniment  in  the  last 
(allegro  molto  vivace)  movement  of  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Con- 
certo in  E  Minor. 

Then  there  are  two  little  girls  who  take  part  in  the  musical 
program.  From  one  we  hear  the  Chopin  Minute  Waltz  and  from  the 
other  two  arias:  Caro  Nome,  from  Verdi's  Rigoletto,  and  Casta 
Diva,  from  Bellini's  Norma. 

But  Heifetz  is  the  star,  beyond  all  doubt.  His  acting  is  right 
because  Sam  Goldwyn  let  him  be  himself.  He  takes  the  business 
of  music  seriously.  There  is  nothing  in  his  part  which  could  not 
have  been  found  in  his  own  record,  even  to  financing  a  worthy 
musical  cause.  It  is  the  real  Heifetz  when  you  hear  him  play  the 
Andante  Cantabile  from  Tschaikowsky's  String  Quartet,  No.  1, 
Opus  11.  Likewise  he  gives  of  his  best  in  the  Saint  Saens  Rondo 
Capriccioso,  Opus  28.  With  his  always  flawless  technique  and  perfect 
intonation  he  plays  his  own  arrangements  of  Ponce's  Mexican  tune, 
Estrellita,  and  Dinicu's  Hora  Staccato.  The  story  reaches  its  climax 
with  his  playing  of  the  last  movement  of  the  Mendelssohn  concerto. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  an  ambitious  music  student  to  hear 
this  great  master  and  to  be  able  to  get  intimate  views  of  his  hands 
in  the  performance  of  difficult  passages. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  entire  technical  staff, 
for  they  added  an  artistic  touch  to  this  excellent  production.  They 
have  set  a  new  pace  for  cinematic  use  of  the  concert  artist,  and 
other  films  of  equal  musical  importance  will  undoubtedly  follow 
if  the  public  supports  this  one. 


What  ambition  comes  to  Frankie  as  he  leavt 
the  auditorium? 


What  does  Frankie's  face  behind  the  icindoi 
bars  express? 
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What  does  this  picture  express  > 


How  did  they  help  Frankie'i 


Goldwyn  hopes  that,  by  producing  pictures  which  are  such 
definite  departures  from  Hollywood  routine,  he  will  advance  the 
cause  of  better  films.  But,  as  all  successful  producers  must,  he  has 
infinite  respect  and  even  awe  for  the  taste  of  his  audiences,  and 
his  production  program  depends  on  their  verdicts.  If,  for  instance, 
They  Shall  Have  Music  goes  over  as  well  as  he  hopes,  he  will  go 
ahead  with  his  plans  for  the  production  of  The  Great  Music  Festi- 
val, which  would  bring  together  famous  musicians  from  all  over 
the  world. 

When  most  producers  speak  of  "advancing  the  art  of  the 
cinema,"  it  is  usual  to  accept  their  statements  with  a  grain  of  salt, 
but  Goldwyn  seems  sincere.  "I  want  to  advance  an  industry  which 
has  advanced  me,"  he  says. 

OLIN  DOWNES  PRAISES  FILM 


It  is  of  significance  to  know  what  one  of  the  leading  music 
critics  of  the  country — Olin  Downes,  of  The  New  York  Times — 
thinks  of  Heifetz's  playing  in  They  Shall  Have  Music.  Here  is 
his  enthusiastic  tribute,  quoted  by  permission  of  the  Times: 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  enough  of  the  data,  practical  and  psycho- 
logical, to  trace  all  the  processes  within  him  which  went  to  this  performance. 
The  great  majority  of  artists  can  very  easily  push  a  rehearsal  or  repetitions  of 
a  particular  work  too  far  and  become  stale,  unsteady  or  perfunctory  in  the 
task.  It  is  evident  that  the  harder  H.  worked  the  better  became  his  accom- 
plishment. 

He  plays  here  as  though  fully  aware  of  his  responsibility  to  his  art, 
himself  and  his  future.  The  compositions  he  interprets  have  been  very  wisely 
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selected.  They  are  prevailingly  of  the  brilliant  and  melodious  sort,  not  rep- 
resenting any  remote  peak  of  the  literature  of  the  violin,  but  in  each  case 
music  admirably  written  for  the  instrument  and  revealing  every  aspect  of  the 
tone,  technic  and  breath-taking  virtuosity  of  a  master — the  Saint-Saens  "Rondo 
Capriccioso"  and  the  finale  of  the  Mendelssohn  concerto,  with  orchestra,  and 
solo  violin  pieces  by  Dinicu-Heifetz  (Hora-Staccato),  Ponce-Heifetz  (Estrellita) 
and  Tchaikowsky   (Melodie). 

We  know  the  Paganini  story,  no  doubt  apocryphal,  of  the  Englishman  who 
hired  an  adjoining  room,  then  peered  through  the  keyhole  that  he  might  witness 
the  genius  at  practice.  Here  is  the  complete  picure  in  every  detail  and  thrill 
of  a  Heifetz  performance.  The  film  would  remain — if  it  had  no  other  value — 
as  a  record  of  the  actual  playing  of  one  who  will  surely  endure  in  history 
as  a  pre-eminent  artist  of  this  period  upon  his  instrument.  And  the  picture 
will  doubtless  have  the  same  communicative  power  after  H.  has  disappeared. 
For  time  to  come  audiences,  as  they  do  today  at  the  Rivoli,  will  crash  into 
applause  after  he  finishes  on  the  film,  just  as  they  do  when  he  is  present  in 
the  flesh  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

It  is  a  wonderful  performance — exciting,  fascinating,  even  to  those  who 
have  the  privilege  of  listening  frequently  to  Mr.  H.  in  a  concert  hall.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  never  in  our  recollection  played  with  more  completely 
released  passion  and  virtuoso  fire.  This  is  coupled  with  Mr.  H's  impeccable 
technique,  which  must  be  impressive  for  the  musically  illiterate  as  well  as 
for  the  sophisticates  to  watch.  For  the  photography,  from  the  musicians' 
standpoint  is  a  revelation.  Those  who  want  to  know  how  the  violin  can  sound, 
and  the  ultimate  way  in  which  it  should  be  played,  can  simply  go  and  listen 
and  gaze.  One  would  like  to  see  the  film,  if  technical  matters  were  the  sole 
concern,  in  slow  motion,  because  it  is  the  clearest  of  illustrations  of  a  per- 
fection and  felicity  of  technical  approach  which  in  themselves  amount  almost 
to  an  art. 

But  this  is  all  subordinate  to  the  interpretation.  Mr.  H.  may  well  have 
said  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  as  certainly  he  did,  "They  Shall  Have  Music." 
He  has  seen  to  it.  He  has  seen  to  it  with  a  conscience  and  persistence  in  the 
pursuit  of  perfection  which  are  past  praise. 


What  contrasting  types  of  children  does  the  film  present? 
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What  does  the  case  contain? 


What  does  the  kit  exjjress? 


How  he  did  that,  under  the  blaze  and  heat  of  the  Klieg  lights  and  the 
grueling  repetitions  in  the  environment  of  the  studios,  is  to  be  told  only  by 
himself,  if  by  any  one.  If  he  had  less  than  those  nerves  of  iron,  which  for- 
tunately are  a  Heifetz  possession;  less  than  a  technique  as  pure  and  precise 
as  his,  and  so  firmly  based  on  a  solid  rock  of  achievement,  he  simply  could 
not  have  gone  through  with  it.  This  is  to  be  noted:  where  most  musicians 
are  hampered  by  the  conditions  of  sound-pictures  and  appear  in  them  at  less 
than  their  customary  advantage,  Heifetz,  if  anything,  conveys  himself  more 
completely  through  this  medium  than  he  does  on  the  public  platform. 


THE  STORY 

The  theme  of  They  Shall  Have  Music  might  be  stated 
thus :  "In  some  people  there  is  an  inherent  fineness  which  requires 
only  a  stimulus  to  bring  it  out."  Such  was  the  case  of  Frankie,  a 
gutter  urchin  whose  counterpart  can  be  found  in  any  big  city. 
Music,  in  his  instance,  was  the  stmulus. 

Frankie  finds  two  tickets  to  a  Jascha  Heifetz  recital  which  have  been 
thrown  away.     He  tries  to  hawk  them  among  the  lobby  throng  without  luck. 

Finally,  he  and  his  pal  Limey  go  to  the  concert.  Without  understanding 
what  is  going  on,  Frankie  is  sincerely  moved.  The  music  has  awakened  some- 
thing in  him  which  seeks  expression.  He  finds  an  old  violin  at  home  in  the 
basement.  The  instrument  once  belonged  to  his  father — now  dead — who  was 
a  musician. 

The  boy's  stepfather  charges  Frankie  with  having  stolen  the  violin.  Eather 
than  harrow  his  mother's  feelings  further,  Frankie  admits  it  and  runs  away 
into  the  rainy  night.  He  starves  in  the  streets,  sleeps  in  the  junked  body  of 
an  automobile.     Rain  drives  him  into  a  basement  for  shelter. 

Frankie  is  found  by  Professor  Lawson,  director  of  a  settlement  music 
school  where  penniless  prodigies  are  trained. 

Here  is  a  new  world  for  Frankie.  People  are  kind.  His  first  friend  is 
Betty,  a  child  songstress  with  a  remarkable  voice.     He  is  taken  into  tow  by 
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Interpret  the  expressions  of  the  four  boys  and  the  dog. 


Above — What  music  has  just  been  played?   Describe  the  scene. 
Below — Mention  some  facts  about  Andrea  Leeds,  Joel  McCrea,  and  Director  Mayo. 


Above — Awaiting  Alfred  Newman's  signal:    What  instruments  can  you    identify  in  the  picture? 


Below — Some  members  of  the  Peter  Meremblum  California  Junior  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  a  scene  tvith  Walter  Brennan:   What  is  meant  by  the  term  "symphony  orchestra"? 


f; 
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the  professor' 
Peter. 


daughter,  Ann,  and  a  happy-go-lucky  youth  in  love  with  her, 


Frankie  is  one  of  the  first  among  the  children  at  the  school  to  realize  that 
the  institution  is  in  financial  difficulties.  He  organizes  a  ways-and-means 
committee  to  beg  for  help  by  playing  on  the  sidewalk  outside  Carnegie  Hall. 

Among  their  audience  is  none  other  than  Jascha  Heifetz  himself.  He  is 
pleased  with  the  children's  talent  and  gives  them  whatever  he  happens  to  have 
at  the  moment.  He  promises  to  send  to  their  school  a  motion-picture  reel  of 
his  playing. 

Frankie  tells  Peter  and  Ann  of  the  kindness  of  the  great  violinist  with  such 
fervor  and  gusto  that  an  idea  is  born  to  them.  They  concoct  a  story  that 
Heifetz  is  taking  a  personal  interest  in  the  school,  and  stall  the  creditors  for 
a  few  weeks  longer. 

By  chance,  Frankie  meets  his  former  companions.  They  accuse  him  of 
double-crossing  them,  and  they  tell  him  that  his  stepfather  has  arranged  to 
send  him  to  reform  school.  They  see  police  approaching,  and  they  flee.  Frankie's 
ankle  is  severly  wrenched.  He  cannot  make  a  personal  appeal  to  Heifetz  for 
the  school. 

In  the  meantime,  Peter  has  tried  without  success  to  see  Heifetz.  The  date 
for  the  children's  concert  is  approaching.  The  creditors  have  begun  to  suspect 
that  Heifetz's  reported  patronage  of  the  school  is  a  myth. 

Frankie  is  desperate.  He  confides  his  plight  to  the  boys,  and  they  decide 
to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands — to  kidnap  Heifetz  if  need  be. 

They  worm  their  way  into  the  maestro's  apartment,  but  they  are  rudely 
ejected  by  Heifetz's  manager.  Limey,  in  the  scuffle,  picks  up  a  violin  case, 
which  he  thinks  should  please  Frankie. 

Next  morning,  the  headlines  scream  the  news  that  Heifetz's  priceless 
Stradivarius  has  been  stolen.  Frankie  finds  in  his  possession  not  just  a  fiddle, 
as  the  boys  told  him,  but  a  musical  treasure.     He  gives  himself  up  to  the  police 


Recount  the  incidents  which  led  to  this  scene. 


How  is  "circumstantial  evidence"''  illustra 
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7as   Walter  Brennan's   performance   an   ap- 
pealing one?  Why? 


What  does  this  candid  shot  of  Peter  Merem- 
blum  reveal? 


with  the  plea  that  they  summon  Heifetz,  who  arrives  to  claim  his  property. 
From  the  lips  of  the  boy,  Heifetz  hears  the  entire  story. 

As  the  music  school's  big  concert  begins,  the  school  is  in  the  throes  of 
dispossession.  Movers  are  taking  the  furniture.  Truckers  are  removing  the 
instruments  from  the  orchestra  stand.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  backstage, 
there  come  the  clear  strains  of  a  violin  solo.     Heifetz  is  playing. 

He  has  come  to  the  school,  bringing  with  him  a  following  of  friends  who 
are  charmed  by  the  children's  rendition  of  difficult  scores. 

The  Heifetz  myth  becomes  a  reality.  From  the  understanding  looks 
exchanged  by  the  professor  and  Heifetz,  we  know  that  in  the  future  all  will 
be  well  with  the  music  school. 


JASCHA  HEIFETZ 


Heifetz  commenced  playing  the  violin  at  three,  completed  the 
course  at  the  Royal  Music  School  in  Vilna,  Poland,  at  the  age  of 
seven,  and  after  study  with  Professor  Leopold  Auer  in  Petrograd, 
was  a  mature  artist  at  the  age  of  ten.  His  tour  through  Russia 
was  a  triumph ;  the  keenest  critics  of  Europe  had  nothing  but  praise 
for  him.  After  a  leisurely  trip  from  Russia  to  the  United  States 
by  way  of  Vladivostock  and  California,  he  swiftly  conquered  Ameri- 
ca. Heifetz's  art,  regarded  from  the  outset  as  a  supreme  achieve- 
ment, has  miraculously  continued  to  grow,  to  expand,  and  to 
increase  in  its  qualities  of  warmth  and  humanity.  The  mature 
artist  retains  all  the  vigor  and  incredible  perfection  of  the  youthful 
genius,  but  has  added  to  it  those  profound  qualities  which  only 
maturity  can  provide. 
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THE  HEIFETZ  RECORDS 

Alt  Wien  (Old  Vienna)  from  "Triakontameron" Godowsky-Heifetz     1645 

An  Einsamer  Quelle  (By  a  Hidden  Spring)   (Op.  9,  No.  2) R.  Strauss  14369 

Ave  Maria   Schubert-Wilhelmj     6691 

Caprice,  Op.  1,  No.  13 Paganini-Kreisler     1697 

Caprice,  Op.  1,  No.  20 Paganini-Kreisler     1697 

Caprice,  Op.  1,  No.  24 Paganini-arr.  Auer     8828 

Chant  de  Roxane   (from  the  opera,  "Le  Roi  Roger") 

Szymanowski — Trans.   Kochanski  14625 
Concerto  in  A  Minor   (Glazounow,  Op.  82)   with  London  Philharmonic 

Orch.  Album  M-218    (8296-8298)   AM-218    (8302-8304). 
Concerto  in  D  Major  (Tschaikowsky,  Opus  35) 

with  London  Philharmonic  Orch. 

Album   M-356    (14401-14404)    AM-356    (14405-14408). 
Concerto  in  D  Minor  (Sibelius,  Op.  47)  with  London  Philharmonic  Orch. 

Album  M-309   (14016-14019)    AM-309    (14020-14023). 
Concerto  No.  2,  in  D  Minor,  (Wieniawski,  Op.  22)  with  London  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra 

Album  M-275    (8757-8759)   AM-275    (8760-8762). 
Concerto  No.   4,  in   D   Minor    (Vieuxtemps,   Opus   31)     (with   London 

Philharmonic  Orch.) 

Album  M-297   (8913-8915)   AM-297   (8916-8918). 
Concerto  No.  5  in  A   Major    (Mozart,   K.   219)    with   London   Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 

Album  M-254   (8601-8603)    AM-254    (8605-8608). 

Enfant  Prodigue,  L' — Prelude   Debussy     1694 

Estrellita     Ponce-Heifetz     1332 

Fille  aux  Cheveux  de  Lin,   La    (Debussy-Hartman)    2.    Scherzo — 

Impromptu    Grieg- Achron     6622 

Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee Rimsky-Korsakow     1645 

Guitarre  (Op.  45,  No.  2)   Moszkowski-arr.  Sarasate     1694 

Hebrew  Melody   Joseph  Achron     6695 

Holzapfel  und  Schlehwein   Korngold     1864 

Hora   Staccato    Dinicu-Heifetz     1864 

Impromptu  (Opus  90,  No.  3)   Schubert-arr.  Heifetz     8420 

Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso — Parts  1  and  2   (Saint-Saens, 

Op.  28)  with  London  Philharmonic  Orch 14115 

Jota de  Falla     6848 

Largo  on  G  String Clerambault-arr.  Dandelot  14369 

Meditation  (Opus  32)    Glazounow  14323 

Meditation  (Op.  32)   (Inch  in  Album  M-218)   Glazounow     8298 

On  Wings  of  Song  (Auf  fliigeln  des  gesanges)    Mendelssohn     6848 

Puck    Grieg- Achron     6848 

Rondo     Schubert-Friedberg     6691 

Rondo  in  A  Flat Hummel-arr.  Heifetz     8420 

Scherzo  Tarantelle   (Opus  16)    Wieniakski  14323 

Scherzo  Tarantelle  (Op.  16)  (Incl.  in  Album  M-275)   Wieniawski     8759 

Sea  Murmurs Castelnuovo-Tedesco-Heifetz     1645 

Sonata  in  E  Flat  (Op.  18)    R.  Strauss 

Album  M-200   (7974-7977-S)   AM-200   (7978-7981-S). 
Sonata  in  A  Major  (Opus  13)    Faure 

Album  M-328   (14195-14197)    AM-328    (14198-14200). 
Sonatas  No.  10  and  No.  15    Mozart 

Album  M-343    (14326-14330)    AM-343    (14331-14335). 

Suite  in  A  Major — Preludio  and  Capriccio Vivaldi — Arr.  Busch     1810 

Suite  in  A  Major — Corrente — Recitativo — Giga  ....  Vivaldi — Arr.  Busch     1810 

Tzigane  (Rhapsodie  de  Concert) —Parts  1  and  2 Ravel     8411 

Valse  Bluette  (Air  de  Ballet)    Drigo-Auer     1332 

Vida  Breve,  La — Danse  Espagnole  De  Falla — Trans,  by  Kreisler  14625 

Waltz    (La  PPlus  Que  Lente— Valse)     Debussy     6622 

Zapateado  (The  Cobbler)   (Spanish  Dance)   (Op.  23,  No.  6)       de  Sarasate     6695 
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THE  HEIFETZ  ARRANGEMENTS   FOR  VIOLIN  AND   PIANO 

Alt-Wien  (Godowsky) 

Apres-midi-d'm  faune,  L'   (Debussy)    Extrait  du  Prelude. 

Beau  soir    (Debussy) 

Bumble  Bee,  The  (Rimsky-  Korsakoff)  from  the  Opera,  "The  Legend  of 
Tsar  Saltan" 

Contemplation  (Brahms) 

Danza  de  la  gitana  (Halffter) 

Deep  River  (Traditional  Negro) 

Estrellita   (Ponce)   "My  Little  Star"   (Mexican  Serenade) 

From  the  Children's  Suite  (Achron).  1.  Jumping  With  Tongue  Out — 2 
Sleep,  My  Puppy — 3.  Birdies — 4.  March  of  Toys — 5.  Mamma,  Tell  a  Fairy 
Tale— 5.  The  Top— 7.  The  Caravan— 8.  Parade  with  Presents. 

Gavotta.  Op.  32   (Prokofieff) 

Gavotte  and  Musette  (Bach)  from  English  Suite  No.  3 

Hora  staccato   (Dinicu)    Roumanian 

Humoreske   (Dvorak) 

Impromptu  (Schubert) 

Larghetto   (Vivaldi)  from  the  Concerto  for  string  orchestra 

Larghetto   and    Gavotta    (Prokofieff)    from    "Classical    Symphony" 

March  (Prokofieff)  from  the  Opera,  "Love  for  Three  Oranges" 

Mediterranean  (Bax) 

Menuet  (Mozart) 

Mouvements  perpetuels  (Poulenc) 

Navarra  (Albeniz) 

Prelude  (Bach)  Partita  III 

Prelude  (in  E  flat  minor)    (Rachmaninoff) 

Prophetic  Bird  (Schumann) 

Puerto,  El  (Albeniz)  from  "Iberia" 

Rigaudon  (Rameau) 

Rondo  (in  E  flat)    (Hummel) 

Rondo  (Weber) 

Sarabande  (Bach)  from  English  Suite  No.  3 

Sarabande  (Bach)  from  English  Suite  No.  6 

Sea-Murmurs  (Castelnuovo-Tedesco) 

Se villa   (Albeniz) 

Sonatina  (Scarlatti) 

Tango  (Castelnuovo-Tedesco) 

Tempo  di  valse  (Arensky) 

Toccata  (Paradies) 

Two  Gavottes  (Bach)  from  English  Suite  No.  6 

Valse  Bluette  (Drigo)  Air  de  Ballet) 


COMPOSITIONS   EDITED  BY  HEIFETZ 

Ave  Maria  ( Schubert- Wilhelmj) 

Capricieuse,  La  (Elgar)  Morceau  de  Genre,  Op.  17 

Fileuse  (Popper)   Spinning  Song) 

Guitarre  (Moszkowski-Sarasate)   Op.  45,  No.  2 

Hebrew  Dance  (Achron) 

Hebrew  Lullaby  (Achron) 

Hebrew  Melody  (Achron) 

Hungarian  Dance  No.  7  (Brahms-Joachim) 

Lark,  The  (Castelnuovo-Tedesco)  Poem  in  form  of  a  Rondo 

Malaguena    (Sarasate)    Spanish  Dance 

Meditation  (Glazounow)   Op.  32 

On  Wings  of  Song  (Mendelssohn- Achron)  Op.  34,  No.  2 

Zapateado    (Sarasate)    Spanish   Dance 
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QUESTIONS  AND  PROJECTS 

1.  Ask  your  librarian,  your  art  teacher,  and  your  music  teacher 
to  help  you  prepare  a  poster  for  one  of  the  bulletin  boards  in  your 
school,  regarding  the  film  They  Shall  Have  Music.  If  you  will 
send  a  good  photograph  of  the  poster  to  the  Committee  on  Motion 
Pictures,  Department  of  Secondary  Teachers,  National  Education 
Association,  Room  1418,  1501  Broadwap,  New  York  City,  it  will 
be  displayed  at  educational  meetings  as  an  example  of  the  interest- 
ing work  of  students  in  your  school. 

2.  Listen  to  the  Mendelssohn  Italian  Symphony  and  Mozart's 
Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik,  and  identify  the  parts  which  were  played 
in  They  Shall  Have  Music. 

3.  What  advantages  can  you  point  out  in  studying  music  along 
with  other  boys  and  girls  to  supplement  private  lessons?  Is  group 
study  a  help  or  a  hindrance  to  musical  advancement?    Why? 

4.  Does  society  (the  community  as  a  whole)  have  an  obligation 
to  provide  musical  opportunities  for  boys  and  girls?  If  so,  what 
reward  does  society  get? 

5.  Give  brief  character-sketches  of  Professor  Lawson  and  of 
Jascha  Heifetz  and  show  how  each  (a  teacher  and  an  artist  per- 
former) contributes  to  the  happiness  of  others. 

6.  Define  the  following  terms  and  tell  what  relation  they  have 
to  the  film :  aria,  symphony,  rondo,  harmonica,  waltz,  Carnegie  Hall, 
Stradivarius. 

7.  Identify  the  following  composers :  Mendelssohn,  Saint  Saens, 
Mozart,  Rossini,  Verdi,  Chopin,  and  Tschaikowsky. 

8.  Evaluate  the  film  from  the  standpoint  of  plot,  acting,  and 
cinematography. 

9.  Suggest  a  musical  program  based  entirely  on  the  works  of 
Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Chopin,  and  Tschaikowsky  (four  programs 
in  all).  Now  arrange  another  single  concert  with  contributions 
from  all  four  composers. 

10.  Does  this  film  give  you  a  better  understanding  of  violin 
music  ?  How  does  the  photography  help  in  the  appreciation  of  the 
music? 

11.  Is  there  a  music  settlement  in  your  community  ?  Tell  about 
it. 

12.  What  music  courses  are  included  in  the  program  of  your 
high  school? 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  APPRECIATION  OF  FILM  MUSIC 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  TEACHERS 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION   ASSOCIATION 

If  your  state  is  one  of  the  42  represented  on  this  Committee,  write  to  your 
committee  member  suggesting  a  plan  for  using  musical  photoplays  like  this  one, 
to  buiid  music  appreciation  in  the  schools  of  your  state. 

JU  f     ~Chairm\n:  Glenn  M.  Tindall 

Honorary    Members:    Charles   Wakefield    Cadman,    Rev.    William    J.    Finn, 

Osbourne  McConathy,  Gladys  Swarthout. 

Alabama :   Mrs.   Ruth   McCoun   Spencer,   Huntington   College,  Montgomery 

Arizona :   Hartley  D.   Snyder,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson 

California :  Dwight  Defty,  60  Pomona  Avenue,  Long  Beach 

Colorado:  John  C.  Kendel,  414  Fourteenth  Street,  Denver 

Delaware:  Wilbert  B.  Hitchner,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Wilmington 

District  of  Columbia:  E.  N.  C.  Barnes,  Board  of  Education,  Washington 

Florida:  Miss  Marguerite  Porter,  Board  of  Education,  Daytona 

Georgia:  Miss  Anne  O'Callaghan,  Supervisor  of  High-School  Music,  Atlanta 

Miss  Edna  Louise  Frantz,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Columbus 
Idaho:   Clifford  Mullikin,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Albion 
Illinois:  Miss  Sadie  Rafferty,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Evanston 
Iowa:  Miss  Anne  Pierce,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City 
Kansas :  Miss  Grace  V.  Wilson,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Wichita 
Kentucky:  Price  Doyle,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Murray 
Louisiana :  Lloyd  V.  Funchess,  State  Supervisor  of  Music,  Baton  Rouge 
Maryland:  0.  P.  Steinwald,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Baltimore 
Massachusetts:  Warren  Freeman,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Belmont 
Michigan:   Fowler  Smith,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Detroit 

Minnesota:  Mrs.  Hazel  Beckwith  Nohavec,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minn. 
Mississippi :  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Wright,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Clarksdale 
Missouri:  James  P.  Robertson,  Board  of  Education,  Springfield 
Montana :   Stanley  M.  Teel,  University  of  Montana,  Missoula 
Nebraska:  Lytton  S.  Davis,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Omaha 
Nevada:  Bruce  L.  Hubbard,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Winnemucca 
New  Hampshire:  Charles  Woodbury,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Keene 
New  Jersey:  John  H.  Jaquish,  High  School.  Atlantic  City 
New  York:  Robert  Deardorff,  606  W.  116th  Street,  New  York  City 
North  Carolina:  Frederick  Smith,  Director  of  Music,  Raleigh 
North  Dakota :  Harry  Spangler,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks 
Ohio:  Miss  Edith  M.  Keller,  State  Supervisor  of  Music,  Columbus 
Oklahoma:  E.  J.  Schultz,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman 
Oregon:  John  J.  Landsbury,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene 
Pennsylvania:   George  L.  Landsay,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Philadelphia 

Mrs.  Arthur  Goldsmith,  Narberth 
South  Carolina:  Edward  Gavin,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Columbia 
Tennessee:  Mondell  E.  Butterfield,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Johnson  City 
Texas:  Mrs.  Lena  Milam,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Beaumont 
Utah:  Lorin  F.  Wheelwright,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Salt  Lake  City 
Vermont:  Adrian  Holmes,  High  School,  Burlington 
Virginia:  Luther  A.  Richman,  State  Supervisor  of  Music,  Richmond 
Wellington:  Mark  Freshman,  Supervisor  of  Music,  B-emerton 
We~t  Virginia:   Edward  Steckel,  Oglebay  Institute,  Wheeling 
W'sconsin:  Herman  Smith,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Milwaukee 
Wyoming:  Miss  Jessie  Mae  Agnew,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Casper 
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ANNA  NEAGLE  AS  NURSE  EDITH  CAVELL 


RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  MOTION-PICTURE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE   DEPARTMENT  OF 
SECONDARY   TEACHERS   OF   THE    NATIONAL    EDUCATION   ASSOCIATION 


THE  CAST 

Edith  Cavell ANNA  NE AGLE 

an  English  nurse 

Countess  Mavon EDNA  MAY  OLIVER 

a  Belgian  lady 

Captain  Heinrichs GEORGE  SANDERS 

head  of  the  German  counter-espionage  service 

Mme.  Rappard   MAY  ROBSON 

a  pastry  cook 

Mme.  Moulin   ZASU  PITTS 

a  bargewoman 

Miss  Watkins SOPHIE  STEWART 

a  nurse 

Robson   H.  B.  WARNER 

The  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation 

Francois  Rappard REX  DOWNING 

a  young  Belgian 

Jean  Rappard   JAMES  BUTLER 

his  soldier  brother 

An  English  chaplain HALLIWELL  HOBBES 

The  president  of  the  trial  court 

GUSTAV  VON  SEYFFERTITZ 

Lieut.  Schmidt   LUCIEN  PRIVAL 

a  German  officer 

Lieut.  Schultz RUDOLPH  AMENDT 

a  German  officer-spy 

George  Moulin    BERT  ROACH 

a   bargeman 

General  Von  Erhardt LIONEL  ROYCE 

German  military  commander  in  Brussels 

Baron  Von  Weser WILL  KAUFMAN 

German  Foreign  Office  representative  in  Brussels 

Dr.  Schroeder .ERNEST  DEUTSCH 

the  German  prosecutor 

Baron  Von  Bissing FRANK  REICHER 

German  military  governor  in  Brussels 

Bungey    ROBERT   COOTE 

an  English  prisoner 

Dr.  Gunther EGON  BRECHER 

a  German  military  doctor 

Brand  Whitlock GILBERT  EMERY 

American  minister  to  Belgium 

Sadi  Kirschen  Fritz  Leiber 

American  Nurse   Mary  Howard 

Wilson  (Airman)   Richard  Dean 

Pierre   Martin  Kosleck 

Manager Joseph  de  Stefani 

Jailer Henry  Victor 

Cobbler Gui  Ignon 

THE  PRODUCTJON  STAFF 

Producer-Director HERBERT  WILCOX 

Screen  Play  by Michael  Hogan 

Cameramen   I  ?•  A\  Y°un§' 

I  Joseph  H.  August 

Special  Effects  by Vernon  L.  Walker 

Art  Director L.  P.  Williams 

Montage Douglas  Travers 

Distributing  Company  ...    RKO  Radio  Pictures,  Inc. 

Producing  Company    Imperadio  Pictures,  Ltd. 
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AN  ANALYSIS  OF  AN  IMPRESSIVE  PHOTOPLAY 
DIRECTED  AGAINST  WAR 

NURSE  EDITH  CAVELL 

PREPARED  BY  WILLIAM  F.  BAUER 

Director  of  English,  East  Orange  High  School,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey 


FOREWORD 


If  Nurse  Edith  Cavell  had  been  produced  a  year  ago,  a  fore- 
word would  have  been  superfluous.  Today,  however,  Europe  is 
involved  in  a  second  Great  War,  a  war  in  which  conditions  closely 
parallel  those  portrayed  in  the  photoplay.  It  is  absolutely  essential, 
therefore,  that  those  who  study  this  fine  picture  keep  in  mind  the 
high  purpose  of  the  producer,  that  they  make  no  grave  mistake  in 
interpretation. 

Nurse  Edith  Cavell  is  propaganda.  It  is  propaganda,  how- 
ever, against  no  individual,  people,  or  nation.  It  is  propaganda 
against  War,  with  the  pain  and  suffering  visited  upon  all  who  are 
so  unfortunate  as  to  come  in  the  way  of  its  destructive  forces. 
Through  the  picture  moves  the  sublime  figure  of  Miss  Cavell, — 
poised,  compassionate.  If  a  text  were  to  be  chosen  as  a  motto  for 
Nurse  Edith  Cavell,  it  would  be  a  text  devoid  of  any  word  accus- 
atory or  stigmatic.  It  might  well  include  that  moving,  whispered 
passage  with  which  the  photoplay  closes,  the  last  words  of  Miss 
Cavell : 

Standing  as  I  do  before  God  and  eternity,  I  realize  that  patriotism 
is  not  enough.  I  must  have  no  hatred  nor  bitterness  totvard  anyone. 

THE  STORY  SOURCE 

Michael  Hogan  wrote  the  screen  play  of  Nurse  Edith  Cavell, 
basing  it  upon  extensive  research  into  the  history  of  the  Cavell  case 
and  on  various  published  and  unpublished  records  of  the  affair.  The 
period  is  from  1907  to  1919,  starting  with  the  founding  of  the 
Berckendael  Institute  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  and  ending  with  an 
historic  episode  at  England's  Westminster  Abbey. 

THEME  AND  TREATMENT 

The  inspiring  career  of  Edith  Cavell,  who  put  her  love  of 
humanity  above  either  patriotism  or  the  laws  of  war,  forms  the 
theme  of  Nurse  Edith  Cavell.  Miss  CavelPs  warm  sympathies 
were  first  enlisted  in  aiding  the  wounded  and  hunted  son  of  an  old 
friend  to  escape  from  the  invaders.     As  the  war  progresses,  Nurse 


Both  the  children  and  Miss  Cavell  are  happy.  Why': 


Cavell,  with  her  friends,  helped  to  perfect  the  details  of  an  elaborate 
"underground  railway"  that  smuggled  hundreds  of  fugitive 
wounded  soldiers  to  safety  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  enemy.  Her 
story  comprises  one  of  the  most  thrilling  chapters  in  World  War 
annals.  That  chapter  is  told  in  the  photoplay  with  dignity  and 
honesty,  without  prejudice,  and  above  all,  with  no  attempt  at 
propaganda.  The  inspiring  story  of  Miss  Cavell's  heroic  deeds  is 
impressively  presented  and  her  trial  affords  a  dramatic  ending  to 
a  stirring  picturization  of  sacrifice  and  martyrdom. 

By  close  adherence  to  the  real  facts  in  the  case,  Nurse  Edith 
Cavell  achieves  realism.  The  dramatic  moments  during  the  trial 
sequence  follow  the  actual  events  and  the  actual  speeches  and  testi- 
mony, as  embodied  in  the  official  war  records.  The  clever  methods 
by  which  Miss  Cavell  and  her  devoted  group  obtained  genuine  pass- 
ports for  their  wounded  fugitives  and  transported  them  to  the 
Dutch  border  and  across  through  swarms  of  guards  endeavoring 
to  catch  them,  are  disclosed  in  the  earlier  scenes.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  Miss  Cavell's  organization  was  but  one  of  dozens 
of  civilian  groups  engaged  in  the  task  of  smuggling  all  kinds  of 
soldiers,  without  discrimination,  to  Holland  or  into  other  safe 
territory. 

Although  there  are  no  official  figures  on  the  number  of  refugees 
taken  across  the  border  by  all  the  various  organizations  like  Miss 
Cavell's,  the  total  must  have  run  into  the  tens  of  thousands.  These 
refugees  were  not  only  Allied  soldiers  escaping  from  prison  camps 
or  cut  off  from  their  support  by  advancing  troops,  but  they  included 
thousands  of  non-militants,  desperately  ill  and  helplessly  wounded, 
to  whom  capture  meant  death  in  foul  prisons  or  before  firing  squads. 
Accordingly,  scores  of  loosely-organized  groups  assumed  the  task 
of  aiding  these  men.  Largely  officered  by  compassionate  civilians 
of  all  classes,  the  groups  gathered  and  sheltered  the  fugitives  until 
a  suitable  occasion  arose  to  get  them  into  Holland  or  France.  The 
actual  "running"  of  the  refugees  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  veteran 
smugglers  who  knew  every  inch  of  the  country  and  every  trick  and 
device  for  deceiving  the  border  guards,  while  sympathizers  in  the 
enemy's  headquarters  obtained  identity  papers  and  passports  by 
the  hundreds  for  the  fugitives. 
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THE  STORY 

Her  ability  in  supervising  a  nursing  home  in  Brussels  has 
endeared  the  British  nurse  Edith  Cavell  to  the  Countess  Mavon  and 
to  all  the  nurses  and  patients. 

Christmas  Eve  of  1913  is  celebrated  at  the  institute  with  a 
children's  party.  Groups  in  the  street  nearby  are  singing  Christ- 
mas carols.  It  is  a  time  of  peace  on  earth,  of  affection  for  Miss 
Cavell. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  in  1914,  Miss  Cavell  has  to  do  much  of 
her  own  shopping.  At  a  little  bakery  run  by  Mme.  Rappard  and  her  young  son 
Francois,  she  learns  that  the  older  son,  Jean,  a  soldier  in  the  Belgian  army, 
is  missing  and  perhaps  has  been  captured. 

Jean  appears,  ragged  and  exhausted;  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  but  escaped. 
Miss  Cavell  helps  to  hide  him  as  a  party  of  occupation  soldiers  come  to  the 
door.  The  soldiers  are  looking  only  for  quarters,  though  their  presence  will 
make  it  impossible  to  keep  Jean  in  the  house. 

Realizing  that  Jean's  only  chance  is  to  escape  across  the  border  into  Holland, 
Miss  Cavell  smuggles  the  young  Belgian  into  the  cellar  of  the  Institute  and 
then,  hiding  him  in  a  huge  barrel,  has  him  driven  to  Malines,  where  she  per- 
suades Mme.  Moulin  and  her  bargeman  husband  George  to  take  the  barrel 
into  Holland  on  their  barge,  under  the  very  eyes  of  a  military  guard. 

Unsuspected,  Miss  Cavell  returns  to  the  Institute,  while  the  occupation 
authorities  redouble  their  efforts  to  stop  the  escaping  of  prisoners. 

The  Countess,  shocked  by  the  merciless  shooting  of  a  group  of  captured 
fugitives,  visits  Miss  Cavell.  The  two  plan  a  rescue  expedition  to  save  some 
wounded  Belgians  hiding  in  a  nearby  wood.  With  the  Countess  driving  a 
rickety  old  ambulance,  they  bring  three  of  the  fugitives  to  the  Institute  and 
put  them  in  an  old  wing  of  the  building.  And  although  the  Germans  fill  the 
other  beds  of  the  building  with  their  own  wounded,  Miss  Cavell  manages  to 
get  her  three  proteges  well  enough  to  travel  and  sends  them  off  to  freedom 
in  the  same  fashion  as  she  sent  Jean. 

General  von  Erhardt  is  sent  to  Brussels  to  tighten  up  military  affairs, 
especially  the  matter  of  the  refugees.  He  orders  Captain  Heinrichs  to  solve 
the  problem  at  all  costs,  and  Heinrichs  in  turn  tells  one  of  his  officer-spies, 
Lieutenant  Schultz,  to  get  to  work. 

Posing  as  a  Belgian  refugee,  Schultz  learns  the  secrets  of  the  refugee  system 
and  how  it  operates. 

What  does  Jean  suggest  that  young  Francois  What  has  happened  since  Jean  took  leave  of 

do  with  his  first  attempt  at  baking?  Francois  and  his  loaf  of  bread? 


■a       ■  is* 


How  does  Miss  Cavell  help  Jean?  Of  what  is  Nurse  Cavell  thinking? 


The  Countess  is  taken  prisoner.  Miss  Cavell  is  arrested  in  the  secret  cellar, 
and  Mme.  Rappard,  Mme.  Moulin,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  secret  group 
are  also  made  prisoners. 

The  news  of  Miss  Cavell's  arrest  is  flashed  around  the  world  and  excites 
great  interest.  The  authorities  preparing  to  try  her  find  themselves  at  odds. 
Baron  von  Bissing  and  the  Foreign  Office  representative,  Baron  von  Weser,  urge 
leniency.  General  von  Erhardt  demands  of  the  Public  Prosecutor,  Dr.  Schroed- 
er,  that  he  press  the  case  rigorously. 

The  American  Minister  to  Belgium,  Brand  Whitlock,  and  the  Legation 
Secretary,  Robson,  also  urge  leniency  and  ask  to  help  arrange  the  defense. 
General  von  Erhardt  overrules  them. 

The  trial  of  Miss  Cavell  begins  on  October  7,  1915,  before  a  military  court. 
A  noted  Belgian  lawyer,  Sadi  Kirschen,  undertakes  the  defense.  There  is  no 
question  of  "guilt,"  for  Miss  Cavell  freely  admits  having  helped  all  kinds  of 
soldiers  to  escape.  The  Prosecutor  demands  the  death  penalty  on  the  charge 
of  "recruiting  for  the  enemy."  Despite  Kirschen's  plea  that  Miss  Cavell  be 
merely  imprisoned,  the  court  votes  the  death  sentence,  and  General  von 
Erhardt  orders  it  carried  out  the  next  morning. 

Minister  Whitlock  and  Robson  are  secretly  informed  of  the  verdict.  They 
appeal  to  von  Bissing,  who  tells  them  he  is  powerless.  Robson  reaches  von 
Erhardt  with  a  last-minute  plea  for  mercy,  but  the  General  refuses  to  alter  the 
court's  verdict. 

INTERESTING  QUESTIONS  AND  PROJECTS 

(1)  FOR  SOCIAL-SCIENCE  CLASSES 

1.  What  is  the  theme  of  the  photoplay?  What  important  lesson 
in  human  relations  does  it  attempt  to  teach? 

2.  If  you  were  asked  to  use  the  prefix  "anti"  in  describing 
Nurse  Edith  Cavell,  how  would  you  complete  your  descriptive 
word? 

3.  If  you  will  recall  all  of  the  scenes  in  the  photoplay,  you  will 
find  that  in  no  instance  did  you  witness  a  battle  scene.  How  do  you 
know  that  there  were  battles  ?  How  was  the  camera  used  to  give 
you  battle  impressions  rather  than  battle  scenes? 

4.  A  producer  remarked  recently  that  a  battle  scene,  even  when 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  producing-  the  effect  of  horror  and 
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repulsion,  so  stirs  us  emotionally  as  to  defeat  its  own  purpose  and, 
by  indirection,  arouses  the  war-like  instincts  of  the  audience.  How 
did  Wilcox  use  his  knowledge  of  emotional  effect  in  holding  to  the 
high  purpose  of  the  Edith  Cavell  production? 

5.  Do  you  think  that  an  undiscriminating  audience  is  likely  to 
arrive  at  a  wrong  conclusion  concerning  the  theme  and  purpose  of 
Nurse  Edith  Cavell?    Why? 

6  Could  a  series  of  events  similar  to  those  that  evolved  from 
the  conditions  in  Belgium  have  developed  in  any  other  invaded 
country?  Do  you  recall  any  other  occasion  in  history  when  a  mili- 
tary or  civil  tribunal  is  alleged  to  have  condemned  and  severely 
punished  an  innocent  or  a  heroic  man  or  woman?  In  France?  In 
England?     In  the  United  States?     In  Russia?     In  Belgium? 

7.  List  some  of  the  fundamental  causes  of  war.  What  are  the 
effects  of  war  upon  the  individual?     Upon  the  nations  involved? 

8.  What  recourse,  other  than  war,  is  available  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  disputes  between  nations  ?  Can  you  account  for  the  failure 
of  the  League  of  Nations  to  maintain  peace  in  the  world  today  ? 

9.  Wliat  is  meant  by  internationalism?     By  nationalism? 

10.  If  it  is  true  that  the  populations  of  belligerent  nations  are 
almost  always  opposed  to  war,  how  do  you  account  for  the  recur- 
rence of  wars  ?     What  remedies  do  you  suggest  ? 

11.  Why  is  it  often  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  aggressor 
nation?  During  what  long  period  in  world  history  was  the  civiliz- 
ation of  Europe  almost  conpletely  destroyed  as  the  result  of  con- 
tinuous warfare? 

12.  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  results  of  a  modern 
general  war  would  be  less  devastating  and  destructive  to  the  forces 
of  progress?     More  devastating? 

13.  Who  was  Florence  Nightingale?  Can  you  tell,  briefly,  the 
history  of  her  life  work? 

14.  The  plaintiff,  Nurse  Edith  Cavell;  the  defendant,  War. 
Sum  up  the  case  for  the  plaintiff. 


Does  Miss  Cavell  help  only  the  friends  of  Belgium? 


. ,:..":.    '■ 


Note  the  anxiety  and  chagrin  of  M.  Moulin.       Will  the  Countess  be  successful  with  her  garni 
Is    the    soup    disappointing?  of  solitaire? 

15.  Do  you  consider  the  statement  with  which  the  photoplay 
begins  a  fair  one?     Consider  each  of  the  five  sentences: 

This  is  a  tale,  based  on  fact,  of  heroic  life  and  a  conflict  of  loyalties,  told 
in  reverence  and  without  bitterness.  Nursing  is  a  dedication  to  mercy  and 
healing.  War  is  a  dedication  to  brutal  force.  Neither  admits  distinction  of 
race  or  person.     Each  is  the  uncompromising  foe  of  the  other. 

(2)    FOR  SPEECH  AND   DRAMA  CLASSES 

1.  Here  are  two  criticisms.  One  is  from  an  American  maga- 
zine ;  the  other,  from  an  English  newspaper : 

"Miss    Neagle's    performance    ranks    her    among    the    major    screen 
actresses." 

"Anna   Neagle   gives   a   performance   that   places   her   beside    Sarah 
Siddons  and  Ellen  Terry." 

Can  you  justify  the  high  praise  of  the  two  critics? 

2.  The  performance  of  Miss  Neagle  in  the  role  of  Nurse  Cavell 
has  dignity,  poise,  tenderness,  and  restraint.  Even  in  the  tense 
moments  of  crisis  and  climax  there  is  no  emotional  display. 

In  highly  emotional  sequences  what — by  contrast — is  the  effect 
of  stability  and  poise  in  a  major  characterization? 

3.  Analyze  the  feelings  that  held  you  at  the  moment  when  Miss 
Cavell  was  executed.  Analyze  the  emotions  you  experienced  during 
the  Westminster  Abbey  sequences  with  which  the  photoplay  closed. 
What  emotion  dominated  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sequence?  In 
the  light  of  your  emotional  experience,  would  you  say,  therefore, 
that  the  photoplay  accomplished  the  thematic  purpose  of  the  pro- 
ducer ? 

4.  Did  you  find  any  evidences  of  comic  or  humorous  relief  ?  Was 
relief  supplied  through  dialogue,  characterization,  or  incident? 

5.  How   did   the   photoplay,   through   the   portrayals   of   both. 
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officers  and  soldiers,  reveal  both  the  ruthlessness  and  the  kindliness 
of  the  invaders? 

6.  How  did  the  make-up  man,  notably  in  his  work  with  the  Ger- 
man militarists,  add  materially  to  the  effectiveness  of  characteriz- 
ation ? 

7.  Bruno  David  Ussher,  commenting  in  the  Hollywood  Spectator 
on  the  music  of  the  film,  writes : 

"Anthony  Collins  has  provided  truly  fitting  music.  On  the  screen, 
ten  seconds  of  music  can  save  a  scene  or  leave  it  undistinguished. 
The  music  in  NURSE  EDITH  CAVELL  is  of  an  emotional  calibre 
which  endows  it  with  a  degree  of  self-sufficiency;  yet  it  never  obtrudes 
into  the  visual  realm." 

Discuss  Mr.  Ussher's  criticisms. 

8.  A  photoplay  may  be  strong  in  forceful  or  clever  dialogue,  in 
unique  or  sumptuous  setting,  in  evidences  of  skillful  direction. 
Where  did  you  find  the  strength  of  the  Nurse  Edith  Cavell  pro- 
duction ? 

9.  Using  the  film  as  your  inspiration  and  biography  as  your 
source  of  information,  mention  some  highlights  that  you  would 
include  in  a  scenario  entitled  "Nurse  Florence  Nightingale." 

10.  Name  several  actors  or  actresses,  other  than  Miss  Neagle, 
who  contributed  excellent  performances.  Analyze  and  discuss 
their  work. 

(3)    FOR   ENGLISH   CLASSES 

1.  Using  as  your  topic  the  statement  of  Miss  Cavell's  philosophy, 
"Patriotism  is  not  enough,"  write  an  essay  or  prepare  to  lead  a 
group  discussion.  Take  as  your  material  the  issues  that  face  the 
civilized  world  todav.  Construct  your  preliminary  outline  care- 
fully. 


2.  Nurse  Edith  Cavell  is  rich  in  opportunities  for  character 
dy.     The  parts  are  strongly  drawn  and  uncompromisingly  por- 


stucl 


Where  did  Nurse  Cavell  find  her  passengers?        The  German  soldiers  stand  before  Miss  Cavell. 
Where  are  they  going?  Who  are  behind  her? 


The  Countess  finds  that  her  visitor  uses  French 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  variety.  Explain. 


The  Countess  asks  the  cobbler  for  "a  safe  roa 
and  a  quiet  journey."  Explain. 


trayed.  Write  a  description  or  character  analysis  of  one  or  more 
of  the  important  figures  in  the  photoplay.  Better  still,  distribute 
the  roles  and  interpretations  for  discussion  among  a  group  of  your 
classmates.     Compare  and  critize  the  results  of  your  project. 

3.  Examine  the  circumstances,  local  and  international,  from 
which  the  incidents  and  events  in  Nurse  Edith  Cavell  evolved. 
Present  your  findings  with  a  view  to  accepting  as  authentic  or 
rejecting  as  fictional  the  important  sequences  in  the  photoplay. 

4.  Make  a  study  of  available  biographical  materials  concerning 
Edith  Cavell.  As  the  first  part  of  your  project,  write  a  story  of 
her  life  before  she  left  England  to  go  to  Belgium.  Using  your 
source  materials  only,  write  the  life  story  of  Edith  Cavell  in  Bel- 
gium. How  closely  does  your  story  follow  the  text  of  the  photo- 
play? Is  the  photoplay  story  of  the  life  of  Edith  Cavell  a  reasonable 
outcome  of  her  activities  and  interests  as  revealed  in  your  study  of 
her  early  life?  Would  you  have  expected  her  to  emerge  as  the  heroic 
figure  of  Brussels  and  the  World  War? 

5.  If  you  wish,  you  may  confine  your  study  in  the  preceding 
question  to  an  examination  of  those  influences  in  Edith  CavelPs 
early  life  and  history  that  lead  to  the  later  incidents  portrayed  in 
the  photoplay. 

6.  Using  the  biography  of  Clara  Barton  as  source  material, 
write  a  synopsis  for  a  scenario  on  The  Life  of  a  Great  American 
Humanitarian. 

7.  Write  a  short  story  for  which  you  select  one  of  the  striking 
incidents  in  Nurse  Edith  Cavell.  Have  in  mind  Edgar  Allan 
Poe's  prescription  for  the  successful  short  story : 

I  prefer  commencing  with  the  consideration  of  an  effect.  Keeping 
originality  in  view — I  say  to  myself,  in  the  first  place,  "Of  the  innum- 
erable effects,  or  impressions,  of  which  the  heart,  the  intellect,  or  (in 
generality)  the  soul  is  susceptible,  which  one  shall  I,  on  the  present 
occasion,  select?"  Having  chosen  a  novel  first,  and  secondly  a  vivid 
effect,  I  consider  whether  it  can  be  best  wrought  by  incident  or  tone— 
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afterward  looking  about  me  (or  rather  within)  for  such  combinations 
of  events,  or  tone,  as  shall  best  aid  me  in  the  construction  of  the  effect. 

Nurse  Edith  Cavell  gives  you  abundant  opportunity  to  apply  the 
Poe  formula. 

8.  Organize  a  forum  or  panel  discussion  on  the  futility,    the 
destructiveness,  and  the  terrible  consequences  of  warfare. 

9.  Nurse  Edith  Cavell  shows  the  leading  character  as  younger 
than  she  actually  was.     Can  you  justify  the  change? 


WORD  STUDY 

1.  Write  letters  A  to  Y  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  (in  a  vertical  column). 

2.  Put  the  number  of  the  correct  definition  opposite  the  letter  of  the  word 


to  be  denned. 

a.  dedication  1. 

b.  uncompromising        2. 

c.  incorrigible  3. 

d.  anticipate  4. 

e.  inevitable  5. 

f.  civilian  6. 

g.  urgent  7. 

h.  septic  8. 

i.  contingent  9. 

j.  isolation  10. 

k.  refugee  11. 

1.  implicitly  12. 

m.  espionage  13. 

n.  derelict  14. 

o.  restorer  15. 

p.  unravel  16. 

q.  terminus  17. 

r.  apprehension  18. 


anything  left  forsaken 

limit  or  boundary ;  end  of  a  railway  line 

military  or  naval  court  of  justice 

rank 

an  inscription  or  address 

pressing;  calling  for  prompt  attention 

trusting  in  the  word  or  authority  of  an- 
other without  question 

one  who  reinstates  a  person  to  former 
office,  dignity  or  like 

caution  or  care  taken  beforehand 

one  who  flees  for  protection 

bad  beyond  correction  or  reform 

forbidden 

detail 

act  of  seizure  or  arrest;  mental  grasp 

to  free  from  complication;  solve,  as  a 
mystery 

unwilling  to  make  a  concession ;  unyield- 
ing 

to  foresee ;  to  look  for  or  expect 

not  to  be  evaded ;  unavoidable 


The  General  is  calm  but  incensed.  Why? 

I  Hi 


The  General  is  violent  and  incensed.  Why? 

if 


Miss  Cavell  learns  the  result  of  her  trial.   What 
is  the  verdict?  the  sentence? 


To  what  Higher  Court  does  Miss  Cavell  -prepay 
to  carry  her  case?    What  will  be  the  verdict 


s. 

court  martial 

19 

t. 

prosecutor 

20 

u. 

precaution 

21 

V. 

verboten  (Ger.) 

22 

w 

X. 

y. 

Achtung  (Ger.) 
Abteilung  (Ger.) 
Glied  (Ger.) 

23 
24 
25 

(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


secret   watching  of  another,   especially 

during  wartime 
reasonably  likely  to  occur;  occurring  by 

chance 
due  to,   or   caused   by,   putrefaction  or 

decay 
one  who  carries  on  a  lawsuit  against 

another ;  lawyer  for  state 
act  of  setting  apart;  seclusion 
warning 
one  who  is  engaged  in  civil  pursuits ;  one 

not  a  soldier  or  sailor 


INTERESTING  BOOKS  ABOUT  NOBLE  WOMEN 

Edith  Cavell 

Miss  Edith  Cavell,  First  Martyr  of  the  Great  War — George 

Barton 

Life  Story  of  Edith  Cavell — Ernest  Prothero 
Florence  Nightingale 

A   Lost   Commander,    Florence    Nightingale — Mrs.     Mary 

Richard  Andrews 

Florence  Nightingale — Laurence  Housman 
Clara  Barton 

A  Story  of  the  Red  Cross — Appleton 

Life  of  Clara  Barton,  Founder  of  the  American  Red  Cross — 

W.  E.  Barton 


WAR  AND  THE  NATIONS 

Peace  and  the  Plain  Man — Norman  Angell 
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Nurse  Edith  Cavell 


LIFE  COMMENTS  ON  NURSE  EDITH  CAVELL 

The  following  excellent  interpretation  appeared  in  Life  for 
September  11,  1939.  It  is  reprinted  here  by  kind  permission  of 
the  publisher  and  editors  of  Life : 

Easily  the  most  enduring  atrocity  story  of  the  first  World  War  was  that 
of  Edith  Cavell,  the  British  nurse  who  was  shot  by  a  German  firing  squad  in 
Brussels  on  October  12,  1915.  Last  week  the  second  and  best  film  based  on  the 
Cavell  story  was  previewed  just  as  another  great  war  was  about  to  start.  As 
presented  by  British  Producer  Herbert  Wilcox  and  British  Actress  Anna  Neagle 
{Victoria  the  Great),  the  case  of  Nurse  Cavell  is  less  a  horror  story  than  a 
problem  play.  The  problem  is  whether  a  nurse  has  the  right  to  use  the 
immunity  of  her  profession  as  a  cloak  for  such  definitely  un-nurselike  activities 
as  helping  prisoners  of  war  to  escape.  This  question  is  treated  with  lucid 
understanding  for  both  sides  which  makes  the  history  of  its  brave  heroine  all 
the  more  tragic  and  appalling. 

For  the  past  several  years,  U.  S.  producers  have  maintained  studios  in 
England  principally  to  avoid  British  quota  restrictions  on  films.  For  Nurse 
Edith  Cavell,  Producer  Wilcox,  reversing  this  trend  to  secure  better  distribution 
contracts,  brought  his  own  top  star  to  the  RKO  lot  in  Hollywood.  The  picture's 
peculiar  timeliness,  in  view  of  last  week's  headlines,  is  not  the  only  coincidence 
that  attended  its  making.  Interviewing  actors  for  the  bit  part  of  a  prisoner 
who  helped  Nurse  Cavell,  Producer  Wilcox  asked  one  if  he  had  ever  been  in 
Brussels.  The  actor  replied  that  he  had  not  only  been  there  but  had  been 
imprisoned  in  the  cell  next  to  Miss  Cavell  at  St.-Gilles.  Wilcox  not  only  gave 
him  the  role  but  made  him  a  "technical  adviser."  The  butler  of  U.  S.  Minister 
to  Belgium  Brand  Whitlock  is  played  by  Fernand  Visele  who  was  in  real  life 
Minister  Whitlock's  butler  in  1915. 

The  story  of  Nurse  Edith  Cavell  as  told  in  the  latest  movie  about  her  career 
is  as  faithful  to  history  as  painstaking  research  could  make  it.     There  is  a 

Vhat  startling  news  does  Miss  Watkins  bring       How  does  General  Bissing  reply  to  the  plea  of 
to  Robson?  the  American  ambassador? 
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Study  the  face  and  bearing  of  Miss  Cavell.    What  do  you  find? 


slight  physical  resemblance,  increased  by  make-up  and  costume,  between 
Actress  Anna  Neagle  and  Edith  Cavell.  Rooms,  streets  and  the  actual  scene 
of  Miss  Cavell's  execution  were  scrupulously  reproduced. 

One  point  of  departure  from  fact  however  is  the  impression  which  the 
picture  conveys  that  Nurse  Cavell  was  an  ingenue  at  the  time  of  her  execution. 
Actually,  she  was  almost  50.  A  probationer  at  London  Hospital  in  1895,  she 
went  Brussels  in  1906  at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Depage,  to  help  modernize  his 
Surgical  Institute  and  organize  a  nurses'  school.  She  became  head  of  this 
Institute  in  1907  and  in  it  cared  for  wounded  soldiers  of  both  sides  during 
the  German  occupation  of  Brussels  which  began  on  Aug.  20,  1914.  Before  her 
arrest  she  helped  200  Allied  soldiers  to  escape. 
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A  STUDY  GUIDE  PREPARED  BY 
FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW,  Ph.D. 

Chairman,  Department  of  English,  Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York  City 

I.     THE  REAL  GLORY 

What  is  the  real  glory  of  life?  Is  it  to  destroy,  or  to  build  up? 
To  lead  conquering  armies,  or  to  show  how  men  may  live  better  and 
happier  lives?  Shall  we  honor  more  those  who  carry  fire,  sword, 
and  death ;  or  those  others,  such  as  Walter  Reed,  General  William 
Gorgas,  Dr.  Noguchi,  and  Dr.  Victor  Heiser,  who  go  into  all  the  odd 
-and  dangerous  places  of  the  earth  and  help  to  free  all  peoples  from 
malaria,  yellow  fever,  the  bubonic  plague,  and  other  ravagers  of 
human  life?    That  is  the  question  that  the  motion-picture  play,  the 

REAL  GLORY,  asks. 

The  play  itself  is  a  melodrama,  a  story  of  rough  living  and  rough 
fighting,  of  jungle  adventures,  and  thrilling  escapes,  of  battle  and 
sudden  death,  but  it  rises  steadily  to  the  theme,  "What,  after  all,  is 
the  real  glory  of  life?"  Its  hero  is  a  physician  who  is  as  willing  to 
try  to  heal  an  injured  enemy  as  to  help  a  personal  friend,  who  does 
not  hesitate  to  risk  his  life  to  save  others,  who  believes  with  all  his 
heart  that  the  real  enemies  whom  man  should  fight  are  the  micro- 
scopic germs  of  disease. 

If  the  action  of  the  motion  picture  is  savage  and  startling,  a 
succession  of  scenes  of  battle,  it  also  points  the  way  toward  better 
things,  for  it  shows  quick  and  kindly  treatment  of  the  wounded, 
devoted  care  of  the  sick  in  hospitals,  and  energetic  warfare  against 
spreading  disease.  Out  of  all  its  melodrama  the  picture  rises  to 
Whittier's  thought : 

Not  wholly  lost,  O  Father,  is  this  evil  world  of  ours; 
Upward,  through  its  blood  and  ashes,  spring  afresh  the  Eden  flowers; 
From  its  smoking  hell  of  battle,  Love  and  Pity  send  their  prayer, 
And  still  Thy  white-winged  angels  hover  dimly  in  our  air. 

Nevertheless,  the  play  is  a  play  of  war.  The  time  is  1906,  and 
the  setting  is  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  a  jungle-set  hamlet  called 
Mysang,  in  the  far  southern  group  inhabited  by  fierce  Moros. 

Following  the  ceding  of  the  islands  by  Spain  to  the  United  States 
in  1899  there  came  a  long-continued  struggle  for  immediate  and 
complete  independence.  Freedom  had  been  pledged  by  President 
McKinley  in  1901 ;  the  pledge  was  renewed  later  by  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  and  self-government  was  promoted  by  succeeding 
Presidents,  Congress,  in  1934,  granting  Philippine  Independence, 
effective  in  1945  or  soon  thereafter.  Obviously,  it  was  first  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  islands  to  peace  and  good  order,  and  to  train  the 
inhabitants  in  self-rule.  The  withdrawal  of  American  troops  set 
free  thousands  of  fanatical  natives  to  do  their  worst,  especially  in 
the  islands  more  remote  from  central  government.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  remarkably  excellent  Philippine  Constabulary  led  ulti- 
mately to  satisfactory  control. 


Why  are  the  boys  afraid? 


Why  is  the  doctor  concerned? 


The  motion  picture  begins  with  the  announcement  that  American 
forces  are  to  be  withdrawn  from  Mysang,  and  that  a  native  con- 
stabulary must  be  trained.  For  such  training,  to  help  Colonel  Hatch 
who  is  placed  in  charge,  five  Americans  are  selected,  each  one  be- 
cause of  some  special  ability:  Captain  Manning,  because  he  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Moro  country;  Captain  Hartley,  be- 
cause he  is  an  excellent  drill-master  and  disciplinarian ;  Lieutenant 
Larson,  because  he  has  never  disobeyed  an  order ;  Lieutenant  Mc- 
Cool,  because,  while  he  does  not  obey  orders  well,  he  is  "the  best  one- 
man  army  in  the  Philippines";  and  last,  Dr.  Canavan,  Army 
Surgeon. 

It  is  believed  that  if  order  can  be  kept  at  Mysang  the  fate  of 
the  Philippines  will  be  decided. 

In  the  neighboring  jungles  a  notorious  Moro  leader,  named  Ali- 
pang,  having  brought  the  natives  into  a  state  of  intense  fear,  threa- 
tens to  destroy  American  control.  Through  a  fanatic  "jurament- 
ado",  or  person  sworn  to  death,  Alipang  brings  about  the  assassina- 
tion of  Colonel  Hatch,  and  later  of  Captain  Manning,  his  purpose 
being  to  lure  the  remaining  Americans  to  pursuit  of  him,  so  that  he 
may  ambush  them  and  thus  obtain  their  rifles.  Alipang  is  aided 
by  a  native  chief,  or  Datu,  who  remains  in  the  fort  at  Mysang  and 
pretends  to  be  a  friend  of  the  Americans. 

In  the  midst  of  danger  the  wife  of  Captain  Manning  and  also 
the  daughter  of  Captain  Hartley  arrive  on  the  supply  boat  from 
Manila.  They  are  ordered  to  return,  but  Linda  Hartley,  who  had 
once  called  Dr.  Canavan  a  quack  and  later  learned  to  admire  his 
unselfish  performance  of  duty,  insists  upon  remaining  to  help  care 
for  the  sick.  Her  father,  like  the  hero  of  The  Light  That  Failed, 
has  suffered  a  knife-cut  in  battle  that  so  injured  his  eyes  that  he  is 
slowly  approaching  blindness. 

Little  by  little,  as  the  play  proceeds,  the  observer  notes  that  the 
one  really  strong  man  is  Dr.  Canavan,  and  that  at  all  times  he  is 
intent  upon  helping  others.  He  cares  for  a  wounded  Moro  assassin ; 
cares  for  the  entire  settlement  when  cholera  lays  almost  everyone 
low;  manufactures  lime  for  use  as  a  disinfectant;  goes  into  the 
jungle  to  survey  the  enemy's  camp;  and  last,  when  Alipang  has 
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dammed  the  river  and  shut  off  water,  goes  again  into  the  jungle  to 
help  in  blowing  up  Alipang's  dam.  It  is  he  who,  on  a  raft, 
careers  down  the  flooded  stream  to  the  rescue  of  Mysang.  Dr.  Can- 
avan  illustrates  the  helpful,  creative,  fearless,  ingenious  Amrican 
that  has  appeared  in  every  war  that  the  United  States  has  had. 

Last  of  all,  the  film  shows  the  Philippine  Constabulary  smart  and 
efficient  in  drill,  able  for  all  time  to  command  the  situation.  In  a 
sense,  the  entire  film  is  a  memorial  to  those  native  forces  that  have 
developed,  under  American  training,  into  the  Army  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

II.  THE  MAKING  OF  THE  FILM 

Many  people  seem  to  think  that  the  make-believe  of  the  movies 
is  easier  and  cheaper  to  accomplish  than  the  realities  that  are  but 
mimicked  on  the  screen.  Because  the  set  of  a  living-room,  for  in- 
stance, has  only  three  walls,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  its  con- 
struction will  be  just  three-quarters  as  difficult  and  expensive  as 
that  of  a  real  living-room  in  somebody's  home.  Because  almost  any 
locale  in  the  world  can  be  convincingly  duplicated  on  a  Hollywood 
sound-stage,  a  motion-picture-goer  is  apt  to  assume  that  the  sub- 
stitute is  designed  to  save  time  or  money. 

Nothing,  of  course,  is  farther  from  the  truth,  and  there  is  no 
better  disproof  of  this  fallacy  than  the  Goldwyn  production  of  the 
real  GLORY.  This  picture,  which  is  based  on  an  incident  in  the 
annals  of  the  American  Scouts  in  the  Philippines,  cost  more  money 
($2,000,000)  and  took  more  time  (200  eight-hour  working  days) 
than  the  original  campaign  in  1906 ! 

To  begin  with,  it  cost  $200,000  to  build  the  Philippine  island  on 
the  studio  back  lot,  complete  with  river  and  lagoon,  barracks,  a 
parade  ground  that  covered  an  acre  in  itself,  forty-two  native  huts, 
and  various  other  buildings,  and  an  entire  man-made  forest.  To 
populate  the  island  once  it  had  been  constructed,  Samuel  Goldwyn 
hired  some  1,200  Filipinos  who  had  been  drawn  to  Hollywood  from 
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the  asparagus  fields  of  Stockton,  the  lettuce  farms  of  Imperial  Val- 
ley, and  the  best  kitchens  of  Beverly  Hills.  Their  salaries,  plus 
those  of  the  cast,  which  includes,  besides  the  stars,  such  famous 
featured  players  as  Broderick  Crawford,  Reginald  Owen,  and  Kay 
Johnson,  brought  the  budget  up  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
more. 

To  make  the  set,  laborers  and  craftsmen  poured  40,000  square  feet  of  asphalt 
into  a  lagoon  600  feet  long  and  nine  feet  deep  which  eventually  held  1,500,000 
gallons  of  water.  To  top  it  all,  a  pumping  plant  was  installed  which  kept  a 
natural  current  in  the  river. 

James  Basevi,  the  special-effects  man  who  was  responsible  for  The  Hurricane 
and  for  the  earthquake  in  San  Francisco  designed  this  and  all  the  other  sets. 
Palm  loaves  were  gathered  from  all  trees  within  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles 
to  supply  both  the  foliage  for  the  studio-made  palm  trees  and  the  thatching  for 
the   native  huts. 

The  Real  Glory,  as  has  been  said,  has  to  do  with  the  almost  forgotten 
unpleasantness  that  took  place  in  the  Philippine  Islands  back  in  1906,  when 
the  Moro  tribesmen  went  on  rampage,  and  the  native  constabulary,  led  by 
American  officers,  put  down  the  uprising.  Back  then  it  was  simple  enough 
to  put  on  a  battle.  You  just  sat  around  and  waited,  and  presently  down  from 
the  hills  came  the  Moros  waving  their  creeses  and  throwing  spears,  and  you 
had  to  shoot  at  them  with  rifles  and  Gatling  guns.  You  didn't  have  to  worry 
about  the  weather  or  the  Screen  Actors'  Guild  or  the  fact  that  there  were  only 
2,000  rounds  of  Gatling  gun  ammunition  on  hand.  All  you  had  to  worry  about 
was  keeping  alive. 

The  Goldwyn-constructed  insurrection  was  much  more  complicated.  It 
lasted  six  weeks  and  the  combatants  covered  450  miles.  The  first  shot  was  fired 
on  the  Kern  River  north  of  Kernville  by  Reginald  Owen.  The  last  shot  was 
fired  on  the  studio  back  lot  by  Gary  Cooper.  In  between  there  was  considerable 
shooting  out  by  Point  Mugu  near  the  town  of  Ventura.  There  were  hundreds 
of  casualties  every  day,  bixt  every  night  the  corpses  got  up,  went  home,  and  ate 
a  hearty  dinner. 

Director  Henry  Hathaway  and  his  associate,  Richard  Talmadge,  were  the 
generals  in  the  photoplay  campaign  and,  like  all  sensible  officers,  they  super- 
vised the  hostilities  from  the  sidelines  and  escaped  unscathed. 

Their  problems  were  many.  To  begin  with,  there  was  the  problem  of  arming 
the  troops.  Krag-Jorgensen  rifles  are  scarce  around  Hollywood,  and  you  can't 
stage  a  Philippine  insurrection  without  Krag-Jorensens.  Jack  Caffee  finally 
rounded  up  enough  guns,  only  to  find  that  the  barrels  were  too  long.  Filipinos 
are  little  men,  and  back  in  1906,  it  was  discovered,  the  government  supplied 
them  with  short-barrelled  guns.  So  Caffee  set  his  men  to  sawing  off  the  rifle 
barrels. 
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Arming  the  Moros  was  even  harder.  In  1906  they  were  partial  to  creeses, 
barangs,  spears,  and  kampalongs.  These  weapons  are  very  sharp  and  very 
dangerous,  so  Caffee  had  to  make  his  own  out  of  rubber.  Now  a  kampalong  is 
a  thin  wavy  sword  of  considerable  length  and  when  it  is  constructed  of  rubber 
it  has  a  tendency  to  sway  in  the  breeze.  Caffee  had  to  do  a  lot  of  experimenting 
before  he  found  out  how  to  reinforce  the  rubber  so  that  it  would  not  bend. 

Only  two  Gatling  guns  were  available,  and  they  cost  $50  a  week  apiece  to 
rent.  Moreover,  only  2,000  rounds  of  ammunition  were  available,  and  if  more 
were  wanted,  100,000  rounds,  at  six  cents  would  have  to  be  ordered,  for  that 
is  the  smallest  order  a  munitions  manufacturer  will  take. 

Caffee  finally  solved  his  armament  problems  and  equipped  both  sides  with 
suitable  weapons.  But  he  was  by  no  means  the  only  man  with  problems.  There 
was,  for  instance,  Assistant  Director  Edward  Bernoudy.  It  was  Mr.  Bernoudy's 
job  to  find  enough  Filipinos  and  Moros  to  make  an  exciting — and  authentic — 
insurrection.  He  combed  kitchens,  farms,  and  similar  hangouts  for  the  little 
brown  men  and  then,  when  he  finally  had  them  all  lined  up,  they  rebelled  at 
running  around  barefoot.  He  pacified  them  by  having  all  rocks  and  other  sharp 
objects  removed  from  the  sets,  and  by  putting  strips  of  adhesive  tape  on  the 
bare  soles  of  the  warriors. 

There  were  still  other  problems.  Stunt  men  had  to  be  hired  to  let  the  boys 
throw  dynamite  at  them,  to  jump  from  palm  trees  onto  narrow  walls,  to  pilot 
rafts  through  rapids.  The  animal  man  had  to  find  a  number  of  appropriate 
beasts  to  dress  up  the  native  village. 

Richard  Talmadge  directed  most  of  the  stunt  sequences.  He  transported 
the  troops  to  Kernville,  put  them  on  rafs,  and  shot  them  down  the  river  towards 
the  thick  of  the  fray,  which  was  taking  place  200  miles  away  in  Hollywood. 
Then  he  moved  over  to  Point  Mugu  and  staged  some  minor  skirmishes  around 
the  natural  lagoons.  Director  Henry  Hathaway  picked  up  the  action  on  the 
studio  set,  where  for  weeks  the  Moros  stormed  the  village  gates,  and  the  con- 
stabulary, led  by  Gary  Cooper,  repulsed  them  until  the  boys  on  the  rafts  arrived 
and  saved  the  day. 

There  is  one  scene  in  the  picture  where  a  man  jumps  35  feet  from  a  wall 
and  dives  headfirst  through  a  window.  The  glass  shatters — but  it  isn't  glass. 
It's  synthetic  rosin  moulded  to  look  like  glass,  and  it  didn't  even  scratch  the 
man.  There  is  another  scene  where  a  Filipino  has  his  head  cut  off  by  a  Moro 
armed  with  a  creese.  To  create  this  illusion,  Paul  Widlicska  built  a  false  head 
and  shoulders  and  strapped  the  device  on  a  very  small  man.  The  neck  was  of 
sponge  rubber  with  a  tube  running  up  it,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  bulb 
filled  with  artificial  blood.  The  Moro  swings  his  creese  and  cuts  through  the 
rubber  neck,  the  Filipino  squeezes  the  bulb,  and  the  head  rolls  off  with  a 
realistic  display  of  blood  and  gore.  Much  the  same  method  is  used  for  scenes 
showing  men  losing  arms  and  legs. 

When  it  was  required  to  show  a  soldier  being  speared,  the  victim  wore  a 


How  does  science  have  place  in  the  play? 


With  what  problems  are  they  confronted? 
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What  is  the  doctor's  goal  in  life?  Contrast  him  with  the  Datn. 


false  back  of  balsa  wood  on  steel.  A  wire  ran  through  this  false  back  to  the 
point  of  the  spear,  and  when  the  spear  was  thrown  the  wire  would  guide  it  to 
a  slot  in  the  back.  Several  Filipinos  are  shot  in  the  forehead  in  the  picture. 
Off-scene  was  a  fellow  with  a  pea-shooter.  Each  time  he  shot  a  salmon  egg, 
hitting  the  victim  on  the  forehead.  The  victim  in  turn  held  a  pigeon  egg  in 
his  hand,  which  he  would  slap  to  his  brow  when  he  was  hit. 

Among  the  other  production  requirements  were  such  odd  items  as  the 
following : 

Two  carabao,  at  $25  a  day. 

Six  dozen  chickens. 

$14,000  for  orchids.  They  were  not  all  worn  by  Andrea  Leeds.  Broderick 
Crawford,  in  THE  REAL  GLORY,  plays  the  part  of  a  soldier  who  is  an 
orchid-fancier,  and  the  script  required  a  hot-house  of  the  exotic  plants. 

1,000  cocoanuts  to  make  one  raft. 

Thirty  knife  and  axe  throwers,  all  the  available  ones  in  the  West. 

Ten  thousand  abalone  shells  for  the  island  set. 

450  pounds  of  black  powder  to  blow  up  a  dam. 

$180,000  for  the  wardrobe,  most  of  which  went  for  army  uniforms  and 
costumes  for  the  500  extras. 

Colonel  William  H.  Shutan,  former  military  governor  of  the  island  of 
Mindinao,  acted  as  technical  adviser  on  the  picture.  The  story  was  taken 
from  the  novel  by  Charles  L.  Clifford,  and  the  screen  play  was  written  by  Jo 
Swerling  and  Robert  R.  Presnell. 

III.  INTERESTING  QUESTIONS  AND  PROJECTS 

(1)      For  Classes  in  English 

1.  How  does  the  uplifting  theme  of  the  real  glory  give  strength  to  the 
entire  production? 

2.  What  would  have  been  the  effect  if  one  of  the  soldiers,  instead  of  the 
physician,  had  been  made  the  hero  of  the  story? 

3.  How  did  Dr.  Canavan  differ  from  all  the  others? 

4.  Why  did  the  writers  of  the  motion  picture  think  it  wise  to  give  to  each 
of  the  principal  characters  some  personal  hobby? 

5.  What  moment  in  the  play  is  most  thrilling? 

6.  What  unites  the  opening  and  the  closing  scenes  of  the  play? 

7.  Would  the  play  have  been  better  if  there  had  been  fewer  battle  scenes? 
More  battle  scenes? 
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8.  What  events  are  (a)  most  unusual?  (b)  most  picturesque?  (c)  most  hum- 
orous? (d)  most  instructive?  (e)  most  pleasing?  (f)  most  pathetic?  (g) 
most  inspiring? 

9.  What  makes  Miguel  an  especially  appealing  personality? 

10.  What  does  Lieutenant  Yabo  personify? 

11.  What  dramatic  purposes  are  fulfilled  by  having  Lieutenant  McCool  con- 
stantly planning  to  retire  to  some  green  and  lonely  island? 

12.  When  does  Linda  Hartley  show  the  greatest  strength? 

13.  Why  did  the  writers  introduce  Padre  Felipe?  What  is  the  Padre's  per- 
sonality? 

14.  When  do  some  of  the  characters  show  narrowness  and  intolerance? 

15.  Why  is  Captain  Hartley's  approaching  blindness  important  in  the  play? 

16.  Summarize  the  most  important  episodes  of  the  play. 

17.  To  what  extent  is  the  real  glory  (a)  conventional?  (b)  unusual?  (c) 
romantic?   (d)  historical?   (e)  realistic? 

18.  What  gives  the  play  its  rapid  movement? 

19.  How  does  the  real  glory  differ  from  other  motion  pictures  that  have 
shown  scenes  of  battle? 

20.  Compare  contrast  the  real  glory  with  any  other  film  that  tells  of  events 
related  to  American  history. 

21.  What  is  your  rating  of  the  real  glory  as  a  literary  production?  (a) 
Better  than  the  average?  (b)  average?  (c)  below  average?  What  are  the 
reasons  that  support  your  judgment? 


(2)      For  Classes  in  History  and  Social  Studies 

How  did  the  United  States  come  into  possession  of  the  Philippine  Islands? 

What  had  been  the  history  of  the  Philippines  before  1898? 

Who  was  Aguinaldo?     How  did  he  influence  the  Philippine  people? 

What  is  the  full  story  of  Philippine  independence? 

What  is  the  principal  value  of  the  real  glory  as  a  contribution  to  the 

study  of  history? 

What  different  kinds  of  people  are  natives  of  the  Philippines?     What  does 

the  play  show  concerning  (a)   The  natives?   (b)   Their  houses?   (c)    Their 

costumes?   (d)   Their  ways  of  living?    (e)   Their  superstitions?   (f)    Their 

methods  of  warfare?  (g)  Their  ability?  Write  a  theme  on  one  of  these. 

How  has  American  control  influenced  the  Philippine  Islands? 

What  are  the  principal  products  of  the  Philippines? 


What  dramatic  change  has  taken  place  in  the  native  constabulary? 


What  emotions  do  these  faces  express?  What  makes  the  fight  especially  desperate?  \ 

9.     Should  other  motion  picture  plays  like  the  real  glory  be  presented  to 
the  American  public?  What  reasons  prompt  your  answer? 
10.     Is  the  real  glory  a  fair  and  truthful  presentation  of  Philippine  history 
and  conditions? 

(3)      For  Classes  in  Science  and  Health  Education 

1.  What  does  the  real  glory  show  concerning  the  conquest  of  disease? 

2.  What  does  the  play  show  with  regard  to    (a)    Sanitation?    (b)    Purity  of 
water  supply?   (c)   Disinfection?    (d)    Hospitalization? 

3.  What  does  the  play  show  concerning  the  production  of  lime? 

4.  What  has  modern  science  done  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  events  as 
those  shown  in  the  play? 

5.  What  diseases  does  the  play  mention  as  being  characteristic  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands? 

(4)      For  Classes  in  Public  Speaking  and  Dramatization 

Assign  students  to  assume  the  roles  of  the  characters  of  the  play,  as  named 
below,  and  as  such,  to  answer  these  questions : 

1.  Alipang,  why  do  you  hate  the  Americans? 

2.  Miguel,  why  did  you  help  the  Americans,  even  against  your  own 
Moro  people? 

3.  Lieutenant   McCool,   why   did   you   always   talk   about   owning   an 
island? 

4.  Dr.   Canavan,  how  do  you  think  the  Philippine  people  should  be 
treated  today? 

5.  Linda  Hartley,  what  do  you  think  is  woman's  best  work  in  life? 

(5)      Projects  for  Classes  in  Shop  Work 

1.  Manufacture  from  wood  a  series  of  Philippine  weapons,  such  as  the  kris, 
the  bolo,  the  war  club,  the  spear,  the  kampalong,  the  arrows. 

2.  Make  a  model  Philippine  village,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  film. 

3.  Make  a  model  of  Philippine  water  craft,  such  as  are  shown  in  the  film. 

4.  Make   a   miniature   Mysang,   such   as   might   be   photographed   for   use    in 
motion  pictures. 

5.  Prepare  a  jungle  set,  such  as  might  be  used  in  miniature. 

(6)      Sentences  Worthy  of  Comment 


Let  the  class  discuss  the  following  sentences  from  THE  REAL  GLORY. 

1.  Enemies  are  to  be  killed — not  saved. 

2.  Something  happens  to  a  man  who  puts  on  a  uniform. 

3.  It  won't  be  men  with  swords  and  guns — it'll  be  men  with  needles  and 
microscopes. 

4.  There's  the  real  war,  the  real  glory. 

5.  I  have  no  wish  to  be  a  soldier. 
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The  follow 
play: 

Achilles'  heel 


Alamo 


Amok 

Anting-anting 

Arthur,  King 

Baguio 
Bamboo 

Barangs 
Beri-beri 

Bsrserk 

Bolo 


(7)      Word  Study 
ing  words,  deserving  of  study,  are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the 

A  vulnerable  spot.  The  Greek  hero  of  the  Iliad. 
could  be  wounded  only  in  the  heel,  because 
his  mother  had  held  him  by  the  heel  when 
she  dipped  him  in  the  River  Styx  to  make  him 
safe  from  wounds. 

An  old  Spanish  mission  in  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
where  David  Crocket  and  about  180  other  Amer- 
icans were  besieged  and  killed  by  Mexican 
forces,  February  23,  1836. 

A  Malay  "runs  amok"  when  he  is  brought  to 
such  a  state  of  excitement  that  he  attempts  to 
kill  all  whom  he  meets. 

A  charm  of  any  sort,  used  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tection. 

The  ideal  hero  of  England,  central  figure  in 
Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King. 


The  West  Point  of  the  Philippines. 

One  of  the  most  generally  useful  plants  of  the 
tropics. 

Short,  sharp  knives  for  use  in  war. 

A  disease  characterized  by  paralysis,  caused  by 
eating  husked  rice. 

One  "goes  berserk"  when  he  figh+s  with  all  the 
fury  of  a  wild  animal. 

A  short,  heavy  knife. 


What  has  caused  the  excitement?  Whose  is  the  real  glory?  Why? 


What  does  the  button  signify? 


Why  are  these  men  likable? 


Calomel 

Cargidores 

Chickamaugua 

Cholera 

Coconut  tree 

Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 

Constabulary 
Cotton  seed 
Crockett,  David 

Dewey,  Admiral  George 

Eijkman 

Funston,  General  Fred 

Galahad 

Gideon  Society 
Jenner,  Dr.  Edward 

Kampalong 

Koran 

Krag-Jorgensen 

Kris 


A  compound  of  mercury,  much  used  in  medicine. 

Porters. 

In  1863  a  battle  in  the  Civil  War  in  the  United 
States. 

A  dangerous  epidemic  disease  characteristic  of 
the  tropics. 

The  tropical  palm  that  provides  food,  drink,  and 
valuable  material. 

A  medal  awarded  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  especially  meritorious  service. 

A  police  force  of  military  type. 

A  seed  that  produces  a  valuable  oil. 

A  famous  American  frontiersman,  killed  at  the 
Alamo,  1836. 

By  winning  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay,  May  1, 
1898,  Admiral  Dewey  won  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands for  the  United  States. 

A  physician  who,  in  1897,  found  a  cure  for  beri- 
beri. 

An  American  General  who  fought  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  captured  Aguinaldo  in   1901. 

A  perfect  knight  mentioned  in  the  Arthurian 
legends. 

A  society  that  distributes  Bibles. 

The  English  physician  who  introduced  vaccina- 
tion for  small  pox. 

A  long,   thin,   wavy-edged   sword. 

The  Bible  of  the  Mohammedans. 

A  five-round  rifle  first  made  in  Denmark  in 
1889. 

A  Malay  dagger  with  curved  edges. 
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Lancelot 
Lime 

Luneta 

Main  Street 
Mango 
Mestiza 
Mindanao 

Moro 

Orchid 

Pershing,  General  John  J. 

Pollinating 
Presidio 
Psychology.  Applied 

Quezon.  Manuel 


Reprisals 

Rice,  Poli 

shed 

R.O.T.C., 

Phili 

ppine 

San  Francisco 

Earthquake 

Samar 

Scurvy 

Swagger- 

stick 

Tuan 

The  chief  of  King  Arthur's  knights. 

A  chemical  prepared  by  heating  limestone  or 
sea  shells. 

An  angular  field-work  employed  in  defense  in 
war. 

Any  ordinary  country  town. 

A  pleasant-tasting  tropical  fruit. 

A  woman  of  mixed  blood. 

A  large  island  in  the  southern  section  of  the 
Philippines. 

A  member  of  any  of  the  Mohammedan  tribes  of 
the  Philippines. 

Tropical  plants  of  many  varieties,  noted  for 
fragrant  and  beautiful  flowers. 

Commander-in-Chief    of    American    forces    in 
France  in  the  World  War. 

Fertilizing  plants  by  transferring  pollen. 

A  fort  or  military  post. 

Application  of  the  principles  of  psychology,  the 
study  of  the  human  mind. 

A  noted  leader  in  movements  for  Philippine  in- 
dependence. 

Retaliation. 

Rice  from  which  the  husk  has  been  removed. 

Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps. 

In  1906  a  great  earthquake,  followed  by  fire, 
practically  destroyed  San  Francisco,  California. 

An  important  island  of  the  Philippine  group. 

A  disease  caused  by  lack  of  proper  vegetable 
food. 

A  short  cane  carried  by  British  soldiers  when 
off  duty. 

A  Malay  word  meaning  "Master." 


IV.  BOOKS  FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 


Training  Citizens  of  the  Neiv  Philippines 

Swish  of  the  Kris 

Men  in  Sun  Helmets 

Southeast  of  Zamboanga 

Taming  Philippine  Heacl-Hunters 

Ph  Hi pvine  Independence 

Ccmmonivealth  of  the  Philippines 

Men  of  the  Philippines 

The  Philippiness  A  Treasure  and  a  Problem 

The  Philippine  Year  Book 


S.  E.  Dizon 

V.  Hurley 

V.  Hurley 

V.  Hurley 

F.M.  and  M.  Keesing 

G.  L.  Kirk 

G.  A.  Malcolm 

G.  F.  Nellist 

N,  Roosevelt 
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Roberts Russell  Hicks 

Agent   Ben  Welden 

Valet  Willie  Fung 

Filson    Paul  Stanton 
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Clerk Irving  Bacon 
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Thomas   Frederick  Burton 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  CRITICAL  APPRECIATION  OF  THE  20th 

CENTURY-FOX     TECHNICOLOR     PHOTOPLAY     DEALING 

WITH  THE   HISTORY   OF  MOTION  PICTURES 

HOLLYWOOD    CAVALCADE 

PREPARED  BY  MAXINE  BLOCK 

Editor  of  Motion-Picture  Review  Digest 

PART  I:  THE  FILM  IS  BORN 

He  hasn't  been  behind  a   camera   in   almost  two  years, 
and  in  this  industry  two  years  is  more  than  two  lifetimes. 

— Dialogue  in  Hollywood  Cavalcade 

Just  as  Men  With  Wings  mirrored  the  history  of  aviation  and 
Cavalcade  retold  the  history  of  England,  so  now  Hollywood  has 
presented  its  dramatic  highlights  of  the  silent  era  of  filmdom  in 
the  form  of  a  photoplay.  This  is  the  first  historic  film  ever 
attempted  about  Hollywood  and  presents  its  history  from  1913  until 
the  advent  of  sound  in  1927.  In  order  to  understand  the  back- 
ground of  the  film  Hollywood  Cavalcade,  you  must  know  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  the  motion  picture  in  America. 

The  art  of  the  motion  picture,  still  in  its  infancy  in  point  of 
years,  is  a  curious  art.  It  was  born  fifty  years  ago  in  the  sneeze 
of  a  laboratory  assistant,  a  sneeze  which  was  filmed  by  Thomas 
Edison.  It  was  born,  grew  up,  and  came  to  its  full  flower  in  so 
short  a  period  that  many  people  have  witnessed  the  entire  evolu- 
tion. The  crudely  constructed  camera  of  Edison's  did  not  differ 
in  its  primary  design  from  that  used  in  filming  Hollywood  Caval- 
cade. Patiently  Edison  continued  in  his  West  Orange  laboratory 
until  it  was  possible  for  a  person  looking  through  the  peep-hole  of 
a  machine  to  see  a  series  of  pictures  presenting  a  person  in  move- 
ment— a  strange,  unlifelike,  and  jerky  movement,  hard  on  the  eye, 
but  nevertheless  movement. 

All  of  you  have  probably  inserted  pennies  in  peep  machines  in 
amusement  parks.  This  peep  machine  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
luxurious  movie  palaces  of  today.  The  magic  pictures  so  intrigued 
the  public  that  a  tremendous  demand  grew  up  for  a  machine  which 
like  a  magic  lantern  would  project  the  picture  on  a  screen  by  means 
of  lenses  and  lights  and  so  make  it  possible  for  a  whole  audience 
to  look  at  it  at  once.  The  first  pictures  were  only  fifty  or  a  hundred 
feet  long — about  the  length  of  the  "credits"  in  a  modern  film.  When 


Pals  destined  to  be  producer  and  director. 


The  director's  first  boss  lays  down  the  law, 


enterprising  producers  wanted  to  make  them  longer,  no  one  be- 
lieved that  people  could  be  persuaded  to  sit  still  while  five  or  six 
reels  of  film  were  unwound.  (One  wonders  how  they  would  feel 
about  the  present  double  features  and  three  shorts  in  one  "show.") 

In  this  guide  we  have  no  space  for  an  extended  history  of  the 
movies  in  America.  Let  us  just  touch  the  high  spots,  the  turning 
points,  of  this  mushrooming  growth.  First  high  spot  in  1903  was 
the  attempt  to  tell  a  story  by  moving  pictures.  This  was  the  sen- 
sational Great  Train  Robbery  made  by  Edwin  S.  Porter,  with  Mae 
Murray  as  the  leading  lady.  This  little  film  had  everything — 
action,  a  complete  story,  a  dance  sequence,  a  close-up,  a  cabaret,  an 
exciting  crime.  It  was  in  essence  a  Western  and  its  appeal  has 
never  died  out  to  this  day.  It  set  the  pace  for  the  riot  of  one-reelers 
that  followed.  Like  the  dime  thrillers,  the  "ten-twent-thirt"  melo- 
drama, they  appealed  to  the  masses. 

The  astute  showmen  saw  that  a  chase  in  motion  pictures  never 
failed  to  draw  interest.  Those  of  you  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  seen  the  old  collection  of  films  at  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  Film  Library  in  New  York  City  will  recall  that  a  wild 
pursuit  appeared  in  each  film.  It  was  a  simple  formula,  each  char- 
acter madly  chasing  one  up  ahead,  and  it  never  failed  to  generate 
laughter. 

Naturally  there  was  a  need  for  suitable  places  in  which  to  pro- 
ject these  efforts.  At  first  the  pictures  seemed  of  no  commercial 
value  and  were  used  at  the  tag  end  of  variety  shows  to  clear  the 
house.  As  the  films  increased  in  appeal  and  technical  excellence, 
empty  stores  were  rented,  called  nickelodeons  or  five-cent  theatres, 
in  which  to  show  films.  The  first  one  in  Pittsburgh  showing  Great 
Train  Robbery  made  a  profit  of  over  a  thousand  dollars  a  week. 
Such  names  as  Zukor,  Laemmle,  Fox,  Lasky,  Loew,  all  important  in 
the  later  history  of  the  film,  made  tremendous  profits  out  of  these 
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little  theatres.  These  were  followed  by  Hale's  Tours,  which  were 
held  in  theatres  arranged  to  look  like  the  inside  of  a  railway  coach. 
As  a  lecturer  stood  by  to  describe  it,  scenery  sped  by  on  the  screen, 
giving  the  audience  the  effect  of  taking  a  train  ride. 

David  Wark  Griffith,  a  stage  actor,  began  work  in  motion  pic- 
tures in  1908,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  left  the  imperishable  mark 
of  his  genius  on  the  motion  picture.  Mary  Pickford  deserted  the 
stage  and  entered  films.  Her  meteoric  rise  as  "America's  Sweet- 
heart" is  too  well-known  for  comment.  The  industry  was  develop- 
ing with  astounding  rapidity  and  felt  the  need  to  get  away  from 
New  York,  where  it  was  beset  by  patent  suits  and  other  litigation. 
It  chose  Hollywood,  a  land  of  make-believe,  which  with  the  years 
has  increased  its  glamorous  pull  on  the  imagination  of  the  whole 
world.  Dozens  of  companies  started  up  to  feed  the  insatiable 
interest  of  the  public.  France  produced  the  sensational  film,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  starring  Sarah  Bernhardt.  It  was  brought  to  America 
by  Adolph  Zukor.  Greatest  spectacle  of  that  day  was  Quo  Vadis? 
made  in  Italy,  a  mammoth  production,  eight  thousand  feet  in  length. 

CUSTARD  PIES  AND  LUNATIC  COPS 

We  have  seen  how,  earlier,  the  film  naturally  developed  into  a 
chase  and  a  climax.  American  life  was  permeated  at  that  time 
with  an  air  of  quiet  gentility,  rather  silly  affectation,  and  ultra- 
refinement.  Even  vaudeville  shuddered  at  the  word  vulgar.  Into 
this  pre-War  period  a  man  entered  who  loosed  a  wild  wind  of  in- 
sanity in  the  films.     He  was  Mack  Sennett,  who  in  1912  began  to 


Then,  as  now,  a  critical  moment — the  screen  test. 


i  ■ 


Proposal  in  broad-comedy  styl 


make  the  famous  Keystone  Comedies.  So  important  is  he  to  the 
history  of  motion  pictures  that  even  today  when  a  film  is  weak  and 
in  need  of  contrast,  writers  say  "Let's  give  it  a  Keystone  ending." 

In  the  film  Hollywood  Cavalcade  this  era  is  well  introduced 
with  the  following  dialogue  by  Don  Ameche,  playing  the  part  of  the 
producer  Michael  Linnett  Connors : 

I've  got  the  greatest  idea  in  the  history  of  the  world — bar  none!  Who  are 
you  most  afraid  of?  Burglars?  Bandits?  No!  You're  most  afraid  of 
cops!  Cops!  Because  they  are  a  symbol  of  authority —  They  can  boss 
you  around  and  you  all  hate  the  boss!  So  I'm  going  to  put  a  bunch  of 
cops  on  the  screen,  and  they're  always  going  to  get  the  worst  of  it.  They're 
going  to  trip  over  curbstones —  They're  going  to  fall  on  banana  peels — 
and  when  they  do,  the  whole  world  will  laugh. 

And  the  whole  world  did  laugh — uproariously,  holding  its  sides 
at  the  antics  of  outlandishly  dressed  cops  in  furious  chases;  the 
custard  pies  smack  in  the  faces  of  innocent  bystanders ;  the  wildly 
improbable  actions  in  defiance  of  all  laws  of  the  human  universe. 
These  cops  were  out  of  the  realm  of  our  everyday  human  experience. 
Therefore  in  the  film  Hollywood  Cavalcade  you  accept  the  situa- 
tion when  the  antique  Model  T  Ford  of  the  cops  is  squeezed  like  an 
accordion  between  two  trolley  cars,  and  gaily  comes  forth  seven 
feet  tall  and  a  foot  wide  and  proceeds  to  ride  away  as  though  noth- 
ing had  happened.  You  accept  the  situation  when  an  ordinary 
revolver  will  shoot  hundreds  of  bullets,  without  ever  stopping  for 
so  human  an  action  as  reloading,  each  bullet  hitting  its  mark  but 
not  killing  or  wounding  anyone.  When  Sennett  felt  that  the  cops 
and  the  custard  pies  were  not  enough  he  invented  the  bathing 
beauty.  Buster  Keaton,  the  sad-eyed  comedian;  Chester  Conklin, 
Hank  Mann,  Ben  Turpin,  Ford  Sterling,  Jimmy  Finlayson,  Mabel 
Normand,  and  Gloria  Swanson  all  achieved  fame  with  Sennett. 
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Critics  have  dignified  the  insane  action  of  the  Keystone  come- 
dians by  calling  it  a  resurrection  of  the  Italian  Harlequinade,  but 
the  masses  cared  nothing  for  fancy  names  or  learned  criticism. 
Their  only  delight  was  in  watching  people  in  tremendously  embar- 
rassing situations.  A  laugh-maker  supreme  entered  Sennett's 
company  in  1913 — Charlie  Chaplin,  an  English  variety  artist  and 
pantomimist.  He  was  an  unimportant  member  of  the  Keystone 
company  at  first,  indulging  in  all  the  Keystone  antics.  But  from 
these  knockabout  comedies  he  emerged  soon  as  a  distinct  creative 
personality ;  and  gradually  he  came  to  be  the  universal  embodiment 
of  the  victim  of  fate,  the  underdog  who  never  in  the  past  has  had 
and  never  will  in  the  future  get  a  "break"  from  life. 

These  Keystone  comedies  were  shot  by  the  camera  with  no  script 
or  plot  or  props,  the  business  being  invented  as  the  actors  went 
along.  But  important  things  were  happening  to  the  cinema  to 
raise  it  to  an  art.  David  Wark  Griffith  felt  that  the  camera  should 
be  used  to  its  fullest  capabilities ;  Adolph  Zukor  turned  toward  the 
stage  to  bring  his  players  and  stage  plays  to  the  films;  the  films 
began  to  study  advanced  European  technique.  Griffith  had  found 
a  sensational,  cheap,  violently  prejudicial  novel  called  The  Clans- 
man dealing  with  reconstruction  after  the  Civil  War.  From  it  he 
made  the  famous  Birth  of  a  Nation.  It  was  far  better  than  the 
material  that  went  into  it.  When  one  sees  it  today,  one  marvels  at 
its  use  of  the  close-up,  flash  back,  parallel  action,  etc.  The  film 
roused  the  ire  of  the  Negro  and  caused  disturbances  in  almost  every 
city  where  it  was  shown.  But  it  went  on  for  years  piling  up  mil- 
lion upon  millions  of  dollars  in  admission  all  over  the  world. 


\Director  Cummings,  himself  an  old  timer, 
shows  hoxv. 


the  Keystone  heroine  took  it  a 
generation  ago. 


He  made  millions  laugh.  Custard  pies  make  movie  history. 

Griffith's  next  picture,  Intolerance,  was  produced  with  scenes  of 
the  most  lavish  magnificence.  It  was  on  so  vast  a  scale  that  it 
became  unwieldy.  The  theme  was  the  intolerance  in  the  spirit  of 
all  people  from  olden  days  to  the  present.  It  is  probably  the  greatest 
spectacle  film  ever  made  and  from  it  stem  all  the  epics  of  lavish 
cost  made  since  its  day,  such  as  De  Mille's  Ten  Commandments  and 
King  of  Kings. 

The  technical  mastery  of  the  cinema  medium  was  proceeding 
apace,  but  hurtful  influences  in  the  creative  side  of  motion  pictures 
were  meanwhile  causing  the  public  to  lose  interest  in  the  motion 
picture.  Theda  Bara  started  her  series  of  artificial  "vampire" 
roles,  and  later  Elinor  Glynn  and  her  "it"  pictures  with  Clara  Bow 
brought  the  film  to  low  estate.  The  creative  purpose  of  the  films 
was  lost  in  the  urge  to  make  money.  Broadway  actors  were  bring- 
ing their  stilted  stage  acting  to  the  cinema,  unaware  that  they  had 
entered  a  different  medium.  The  vicious  star  system,  the  complete 
standardization  of  stories,  the  mediocre  even  if  slick  productions, 
the  stupid  but  expensive  epics,  all  wearied  the  public;  and  their 
attitude  was  reflected  in  the  box-office. 

And  then  a  revolutionary  bomb  fell  on  Hollywood.  The  tre- 
mendous ovation  which  in  1 927  greeted  Al  Jolson  in  the  first  talking- 
picture — The  Jazz  Singer — foreshadowed  the  doom  of  the  silent 
film.     A  fabulous  period  was  at  an  end. 

PART  II:  THE  PHOTOPLAY  "HOLLYWOOD  CAVALCADE" 

Interwoven  with  a  conventional  Hollywood  love  story,  Holly- 
wood Cavalcade  touches  on  every  type  of  film  for  which  that  film 
center  has  been  noted,  from  the  silent  era  in  1913  up  to  the  advent 
of  sound.     It  is  just  this  background  material  which  sets  the  film 
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apart  from  the  scores  of  backstage  stories  popular  on  the  screen, 
and  which  makes  its  study  a  valuable  one  for  students  of  motion- 
picture  appreciation. 

In  the  person  and  through  the  experiences  of  Don  Ameche  ap- 
pear a  variety  of  directorial  achievements — Mack  Sennett's  Key- 
stone Cop  films,  the  bathing  beauty,  the  custard  pie  comedy,  the 
De  Mille  and  Griffith  spectacle,  Adolph  Zukor's  bringing  of  stage 
plays  and  stage  stars  to  Hollywood,  Samuel  Goldwyn's  glorifying 
of  the  established  author  and  use  of  important  stories  for  the  film, 
the  advent  of  dog  films  with  Rin-Tin-Tin,  the  Valentino  films  such 
as  The  Sheik,  the  Clara  Bow  "it"  films  of  Elinor  Glynn,  and  Al 
Jolson  in  the  first  talking  film,  The  Jazz  Singer. 

The  story  starts  in  a  cheap  rooming-house  where  lives  Edward 
Bromberg  (Dave  Spingold),  an  employee  of  a  motion  picture  com- 
pany. He  is  delighted  to  see  his  old  friend  Don  Ameche  (Michael 
Linnett  Connors) ,  an  irrepressible,  bubbling  Irishman  full  of 
grandiose  ideas  but  without  a  dime  in  his  pocket.  Ameche  has  just 
hoboed  from  Hollywood,  where  he  was  prop  boy  with  ambitions  to 
direct.  At  the  theatre  that  night  Ameche  sees  Alice  Faye  (Molly 
Adair),  an  understudy,  and  signs  her  up  to  appear  in  Hollywood. 

Arrived  there,  Miss  Faye  finds  he  is  a  prop  boy  and  is  furious. 
When  her  test  turns  out  well,  Ameche  directs  her  in  a  comedy  with 
Buster  Keaton.  Accidentally  a  pie  is  tossed  and  so  starts  a  new 
type  of  comedy.  Ameche,  hard-working,  filled  with  ideas,  lives  and 
breathes  films.  He  invents  the  bathing  beauty  comedies.  Then  he 
siarts  his  own  company  with  Miss  Faye  and  Alan  Curtis  (Nicky 
Havden) . 


The  simple  studio   of  Holly-wood's  halcyon   days 


The  type  of  camera  that  made  silent  film 
history. 


The    chase    begins — a    typical    early   Keystoni 
comedy. 


Miss  Faye,  deeply  in  love  with  Ameche  and  loyal  to  him,  feels 
that  he  does  not  care  for  her  and  secretly  marries  Curtis  while  they 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  film.  When  Ameche,  directing  a  lavish  spec- 
tacle film,  hears  about  the  marriage,  he  is  broken-hearted.  He 
refuses  to  direct  Miss  Faye  and  Curtis,  who  have  become  a  tremen- 
dous success  in  films. 

Deep  in  despair  at  the  defection  of  Miss  Faye,  Ameche  loses  his 
spirit  and  soon  is  a  has-been  whom  no  film  company  will  hire.  Miss 
Faye  arranges  to  have  him  direct  her  film,  hoping  to  help  him.  His 
old  skill  and  imagination  return.  During  the  filming  Curtis  is  killed 
in  an  automobile  accident,  and  Miss  Faye,  seriously  hurt,  is  taken 
to  a  hospital.  The  producers  want  the  film  finished  with  a  double. 
Ameche  refuses,  steals  the  negative,  goes  to  the  hospital  where  he 
declares  his  love  for  Miss  Faye.  Together  they  plan  to  complete 
the  film  in  sound.  It  is  a  tremendous  success,  and  happy,  they  face 
life  together. 

PART  III:  SOME  QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  Colored  films,  called  Technicolor,  are  one  of  the  latest  ad- 
vances in  film  making.  Do  you  like  pictures  in  color  better  than 
those  in  black  and  white?  Give  reasons.  Name  some  good  and 
some  bad  examples  of  Technicolor  films  you  have  seen.  Has  color 
added  anything  to  the  value  of  Hollywood  Cavalcade?  Do  you 
think  that  some  day  a  black  and  white  film  will  be  as  old-fashioned 
as  the  silent  film  is  today?  Paul  Rotha,  eminent  film  critic,  has 
said  that  for  aesthetic  reasons  color  is  a  white  elephant  to  the  cine- 
matic medium.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  him?  Do  you  think 
that  color  when  given  prominence  in  a  film  aids  the  harmony  of  the 
film  or  disrupts  it?  By  attracting  attention,  is  it  or  is  it  not  a  dis- 
turbing influence  in  itself? 
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2.  Has  the  talking  picture  limited  the  audience  for  films  by 
losing  for  it  its  universal  quality?  Critics  feel  that  the  idea  of  a 
shadow  on  a  wall  indulging  in  talk  is  incongruous.  Do  you  agree 
or  disagree  with  this  idea?  Would  it  be  better  if  there  were  no 
sound,  only  pantomime,  and  people  in  all  lands  could  understand 
a  film? 

3.  Look  up  the  history  of  the  film  in  any  one  of  the  following 
countries  and  write  an  essay  on  it:  Germany,  Russia,  France, 
England. 

4.  From  what  you  know  of  the  Keystone  conception  of  comedy, 
discuss  the  comedy  of  W.  C.  Fields,  the  Marx  Brothers,  Harold 
Lloyd.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  believe  that  Walt  Disney  is  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Keystone  comedies?  Read  Eastman's 
Enjoyment  of  Laughter  and  discuss  film  comedy  in  the  light  of  what 
you  learn. 

5.  Look  up  material  on  television  and  write  an  essay  on  it. 

6.  Find  material  on  The  Birth  of  a  Nation  in  film  histories. 
Discuss  the  film  from  a  standpoint  of  race  relations  between  the 
Negro  and  the  white  man,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  reconstruction 
period  of  the  South. 

7.  Does  the  character  portrayed  by  Don  Ameche  in  Hollywood 
Cavalcade  seem  believable?     Why  or  why  not? 

8.  Make  a  scrap  book  of  articles  and  clippings  from  magazines 
about  the  history  of  the  films. 

9.  Can  you  remember  the  earliest  film  you  saw  ?     Describe  it. 

10.  Has  the  creative  side  of  the  film  kept  pace  with  its  technical 
advances?     Why  or  why  not? 
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Mack  Sennett's  deathless  Keystone  cojds. 
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W7ie«  "glamour"  first  came  to  the  screen  in  bathing  suits  of  yesteryear. 

PART  IV:  A  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  MOTION  PICTURE 

(Compiled  from  International  Motion  Picture  Almanac, 
edited  by  Terry  Ramsay e,  and  An  Hour  with  the  Movies  and. 
the  Talkies,  by  Gilbert  Seldes.) 

1889 — Thomas  A.  Edison's  Kinetograph  and  Kinetoscope;  first 
Eastman  film. 

1894 — First  Kinetoscope  peep-show  opened  by  Holland  Brothers  in 
New  York. 

1895 — Motion  pictures  projected  on  screen. 

1896 — The  vulgarity  of  the  films  is  denounced;  films  appeared  as 
part  of  vaudeville  programs.  (The  length  of  a  subject  was 
usually  about  fifty  feet — shorter  than  the  elaborate  "credits" 
in  modern  films.)  May  Irwin  in  The  Kiss  brings  demand 
for  censorship. 

1897 — Corbett-Fitzsimmons  fight  filmed  at  Carson  City. 

1889 — The  Passion  Play  is  presented  at  Eden  Musee,  New  York. 

1902 — Theater  for  films  only  opened  in  Los  Angeles. 


This  type  of  comic  melodrama  was  once  enormously  successful. 
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1903 — The  Great  Train  Robbery;  Hale's  Tours;  nickelodeons  spread 
throughout  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States. 

1908— David  Wark  Griffith  makes  The  Adventures  of  Dolly;  the 
first  screen  Ben-Hur  is  produced;  the  first  Kinemacolor  is 
shown. 

1909 — The  movie  industry  begins  to  drift  out  of  New  York,  chiefly 
to  the  West;  in  Europe  great  spectacles  on  classic  themes 
are  being  produced ;  Buffalo  Bill,  three-reel  features ;  9,000 
motion-picture  theatres  in  the  United  States ;  Mary  Pickf ord 
becomes  a  film  player. 

1912 — The  first  Keystone  Comedy  is  produced  by  Mack  Sennett; 
discovery  by  Sennett  of  the  lure  of  bathing  beauties ;  Adolph 
Zukor  imports  Sarah  Bernhardt's  film  Queen  Elizabeth,  a 
four-reeler;  rise  of  block-booking. 

1913 — Quo  Vadis?  an  Italian  film,  in  six  reels,  brought  to  America 
and  shown  in  regular  theatre  buildings  with  admission  as 
high  as  one  dollar ;  the  idea  of  taking  over  stage  plays  and 
producing  them  as  movies  with  stage  stars  results  in  the 
formation  of  Famous  Players;  they  offer  Griffith  $50,000  a 
year  which  he  refuses;  this  is  the  year  Charles  Chaplin 
starts  his  first  comedy. 

1914 — Rise  of  de  luxe  motion-picture  theater,  Strand,  on  Broadwav ; 
Mary  Pickf  ord  achieves  salary  of  $104,000  a  year;  Tillie's 
Punctured  Romance,  multiple-reel  comedy  with  Charles 
Chaplin  and  Marie  Dressier. 

1915 — The  Birth  of  a  Nation  is  produced;  Thecla  Eara  invents 
"vampire  roles." 


Dream-world  of  sentimental  romance. 


Behind-the-scenes  triangle. 


A  producer-director  problem. 


Director  and  star  re-united. 


1916 — Chaplin  achieves  salary  of  $670,000  a  year  and  is  discovered 
by  intelligentsia  as  "artist" ;  Griffith  makes  Intolerance. 

1921 — Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse,  with  Rudolph  Valentino. 

1923 — Sound  on  film  demonstrated. 

1926 — Warner  Brothers'  Don  Juan  first  sound  picture  (synchron- 
ized with  musical  score  on  discs)  presented  to  public. 

1927 — First  pictures  shown  with  sound-on-film  recording  (Fox 
Movietone)  ;  first  film  with  dialogue,  Warner  Brothers'  Jazz 
Singer. 

PART  V:  READING  LIST  ON  HISTORY  OF 

THE  MOTION-PICTURES 

Bardeche,  Maurice  and  Brassillach,  Robert:  The  History  of  Motion 

Pictures 
Faure,  Elie :  The  Art  of  Cineplastics 
Goldwyn,  Samuel :  Behind  the  Screen 
Griffith,  David  Wark:  When  the  Movies  Were  Young 
Hampton,  Benjamin  B. :  A  History  of  the  Movies 
Hays,  Will  H. :  See  and  Hear 

Lewin,  William:  What  Shall  We  Read  About  the  Movies? 
Muensterberg,  Hugo :  The  Photoplay 
Nicoll,  Allardyce :  Film  and  Theater 
Ramsaye,  Terry :  A  Million  and  One  Nights 
Rotha,  Paul :  Film  Till  Now 
Rotha,  Paul:  Movie  Parade 
Seldes,  Gilbert :  Movies  Come  From  America 
Seldes,  Gilbert:  An  Hour  With  the  Movies  and  the  Talkies 
Wead,  Frank:  Our  Greatest  Story-Teller;  the    Story    of    Talking 

Pictures 
Wood,  Leslie :  Romance  of  the  Movies 


Before  the  megaphone  gave  way  to  the  microphone  in  Hollyivood. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF 
TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH,  NOV.  23-25 

Among  the  eminent  speakers  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Hotel  New  Yorker  in  New  York  City  during 
the  Thanksgiving  holidays,  November  23-25,  will  be  Pearl  Buck, 
Babette  Deutsch,  Marjorie  K.  Rawlings,  Kate  Seredy,  Franklin 
Dunham,  Benjamin  Botkin,  Joseph  Auslander,  Walter  Barnes, 
Violet  Edwards,  George  Gallup,  William  H.  Kilpatrick,  Stephen 
Duggan,  Frank  Ernest  Hill,  and  many  other  notables. 

There  will  be  an  opportunity  to  meet  leaders  in  the  field  of 
English,  including  leading  teachers  of  photoplay  appreciation.  Plan 
to  attend  and  to  visit  places  of  interest  in  New  York  City  during 
the  crisp  November  days.  For  details  of  the  program  write  to 
Mrs.  Vesta  Davis,  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SEND  US  YOUR  NEWS  NOTES 

The  editors  of  PHOTOPLAY  STUDIES  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  teachers  of  motion-picture  appreciation  who  have  had  inter- 
esting experiences  in  this  field  which  may  be  of  value  to  other 
educators.  Suggestions  for  improving  the  usefulness  of  the  study 
guides  will  also  be  appreciated. 


Jolson   makes   film   history   in    "The   Jazz  The   "movies"   become   the   "talkies"   at   Gran- 
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A  Hollywood  studio  today  is  a  city  in  itself:  an  airplane  view  of  the  newly  enlarged 
20th  Century-Fox  studio  at  Beverly  Hills,  where  "Hollywood  Cavalcade"  was  produced. 
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Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  and  Frank  Lloyd,  Director  of  "Rulers  of  the  Sea 


RECOMMENDED   BY  THE   MOTION-PICTURE   COMMITTEE  OF  THE 

DEPARTMENT  OF   SECONDARY  TEACHERS  OF  THE 

NATIONAL   EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


SOME  COMMENTS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON   MOTION    PICTURES,    DEPARTMENT  OF 
SECONDARY   TEACHERS,    NATIONAL    EDUCATION   ASSOCIATION,  ON 

RULERS    OF    THE    SEA 

.  .  .  "Magnificent  in  every  way.  A  resourceful  teacher  can  do  much  with  this  with  high- 
school  children."  .  .  .  "Discussion  guide  should  call  attention  to  character  portrayals, 
references  to  good  language  and  poetry,  dress,  etc."  ...  "I  like  its  presentation  of  the  clash 
of  the  old  and  the  new  as  a  theme  of  constant  interest.  The  photography  is  always  enter- 
taining, sometimes  richly  picturesque  in  costume  and  setting.  Its  excitement  is  genuine, 
not  only  in  the  storm  scenes,  but  even  more  in  the  clash  of  wills  and  personality.  Good 
performances  by  all  the  actors  and  Will  Fyffe's  grand  characterization  keep  its  interest 
unflagging.  Nothing  need  be  said  about  its  historical  and  scientific  interest,  which  is,  of 
course,  present  in  abundance."  .  .  .  "Excellent  action,  fine  settings,  well  done  in  every  way. 
I  enjoyed  the  picture  thoroughly.  The  backgrounds  can  and  will  be  used  for  atmosphere 
in  teaching  English  classics  of  the  period."  ...  "I  recommend  this  for  its  excellent,  appro- 
priate, historical  background — geographical,  economic,  literary  sidelights.  I  like  its  enter- 
taining examples  of  perseverance,  of  British  tradition,  etc."  .  .  .  "Photography  excellent, 
dramatic  value  good,  character  studies  worth  while,  historical  interest  may  be  developed." 

.  .  .  "Entertaining  movie.  Shows  the  start  of  the  steam  engine  very  well.  Portrays  period 
of  doubt  in  modern  devices  excellently."  .  .  .  "Excellent  acting,  photography,  historical 
backgrounds,  character  building,  etc."  .  .  .  "Excellent  historical  background.  Thrilling 
dramatically.  On  the  whole,  a  splendid  account  of  the  development  of  the  merchant 
marine."  .  .  .  "Good  character  study,  stimulus  to  the  development  of  the  finest  moral  char- 
acter. Fine  portrayal  of  most  worth-while  traits  of  perseverance  necessary  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  ideals  and  ideas  of  the  pioneer."  .  .  .  "Valuable  from  historical  and  industrial  stand- 
points, inspiring  for  young  people.  Excellent  entertainment  as  well  as  spiritual  values.  I 
wish  the  long  arm  of  coincidence  weren't  employed  so  frequently,  thus  lowering  the  level 
of  artistic  achievement.  However,  the  more  important  virtues  counteract  the  Hollywoodish 
effect:  the  emphasis  on  faith  and  imagination,  on  human  values  as  opposed  to  speed  and 
mechanical  progress,  on  courage  and  perseverance  triumphing  over  difficulties."  ...  "A 
most  gripping  picture  beautifully  done.  It  not  only  has  historic  value  but  the  lesson  it 
teaches,  that  of  the  success  due  to  perseverance,  is  well  worth  showing  the  children.  The 
picture  is  splendidly  directed  and  well  played."  .  .  .  "Acting  and  direction  admirable.  The 
story  shows  how,  once  more,  stupidity  almost  defeated  progress."  .  .  .  "Excellent  for  his- 
toric interest  of  steamship.  Excellent  for  good  ethical  teaching.  Faith  will  move  moun- 
tains. Persistence  alone  conquers!  That  is  something  Youth  needs  to  learn  today.  It  is 
really  excellent  in  filming,  characterizations  and  theme.  Of  course,  coincidence  plays  a 
great  part  in  the  story;  the  emotions  are  played  upon  considerably — one  laughs — one 
weeps — one  has  hopes  raised — one  despairs — always  alternating  one  with  the  other,  and, 
as  usual,  love  and  success  win  in  the  end."  .  .  .  "Scotch  dialect  very  intriguing,  even 
%  though  it  had  an  Irish  twang." 

i 

i  


Study  the  pictorial  composition  of  the  illustration  on  the  opposite  page.  It  is  an  example 
of  Mr.  Lloyd's  shots  of  masts  and  ropes  of  sailing  vessels.  Hotc  does  the  low  angle  con- 
tribute to  the  impressiveness  of  the  shot?  Which  of  the  illustrations  in  this  Guide  do  you 

like  the  best? 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  DISCUSSION  AND 
APPRECIATION  OF 

RULERS    OF    THE    SEA 

PREPARED  BY  JOHN  EDWARD  DUGAN,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Principal,  Princeton  High  School,  Princeton,  Neic  Jersey 

This  is  a  picture  of  romance. 

But  it  is  not  the  romance  of  the  conventional  love  story. 

It  is  the  romance  of  the  sea — the  fascination  of  ships,  sea  foam,  and  far 
places,  the  appeal  of  man's  struggle  to  make  ships  and  the  sea  his  servants. 

The  production  was  planned  and  directed  by  Frank  Lloyd,  who  directed 
that  great  film  of  the  sea,  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty.  The  chief  scenarist  was 
Talbot  Jennings,  who  was  also  chiefly  responsible  for  the  script  of  Mutiny 
on  the  Bounty.  Many  of  the  striking  marine  scenes  were  made  under  the 
supervision  of  Jim  Havens,  who  did  similar  work  on  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty. 
Thus  Rulers  of  the  Sea  follows,  creatively  and  technically,  a  fine  cinematic 
tradition,  behind  which  hovers  the  spirit  of  the  late  Irving  Thalberg  and  the 
memory  of  earlier  marine  scenes  in  Lloyd's  production  of  Cavalcade. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  William  Lewin,  Director  Lloyd  says : 
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One  sailing  vessel  framed  between  the  mast  and  ropes  of  another. 

The  problems  of  making  Rulers  of  the  Sea  were  numerous.  ...  It  was  necessary 
to  reconstruct  a  sail-and-steam  vessel  of  100  years  ago.  To  show  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  the  engines  was  difficult  because  machinery  such  as  was  used  in  those  days 
was  not  to  be  obtained.  We  had  to  search  throughout  the  whole  United  States  to  dig 
up  relics  of  the  past  in  machinery  and  assemble  it  in  the  studio  in  order  to  be  accurate. 

The  many  production  problems,  however,  were  happily  solved ;  and  the 
photoplay  is  at  once  entertaining,  informative,  and  inspiring.  Before  going 
to  see  it,  you  could  do  much  to  put  yourself  in  the  proper  mood  by  reading 
over  Masefield's  poem  Sea-Fever  and  others  of  his  Salt-Water  Ballads. 


ATMOSPHERE 

In  this  picture  Directors  Lloyd  and  Havens  have  collaborated  notably 
with  the  cameramen,  Theodor  Sparkuhl  and  Archie  Stout,  to  produce  a 
convincing  and  realistic  atmosphere.  Figuratively  speaking,  they  take  the 
audience  to  sea. 

Various  devices  have  been  used  to  bring  this  about.  Notice  how  the 
marine  background  often  occupies  a  large  proportion  of  the  screen.  Observe 
how  often  the  rigging  and  the  deck  of  the  ship  are  used  to  frame  the  action. 
You  can  hear  the  whistle  of  the  wind  and  the  splash  and  crash  of  the  waves. 
Shots  of  the  moving  ship  sometimes  almost  give  you  the  feel  of  the  roll  of 
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the  sea.  Even  the  dialogue,  salted  with  sailing  terms,  helps  to  make  the 
effect  nautical.  Lloyd's  direction  is  noted  for  the  skill  with  which  he  makes 
each  small  detail,  even  the  inflection  of  a  word,  contribute  to  the  vital  mood 
and  atmosphere  of  the  production. 

This  atmosphere  does  more  than  create  an  awareness  of  the  ocean;  it 
conveys  a  sense  of  the  timelessness  of  the  sea.  The  picture  opens  at  sea  on 
the  deck  of  a  sailing  ship  of  the  1830's.  It  closes  with  wave  after  wave  of 
sea  water  washing  across  the  scene,  disclosing  a  great  steamship  of  the 
future.  But  no  matter  what  the  time  or  the  type  of  boat,  we  are  constantly 
aware  of  the  surging  sea,  eternally  challenging  man's  efforts  to  conquer  it. 

PLOT 

Rulers  of  the  Sea  tells  how  David  Gillespie,  first  mate  on  a  sailing 
vessel,  becomes  interested  in  John  Shaw's  design  of  a  steam  engine  for 
transatlantic  navigation,  and  how  the  two  of  them  work  together  to  bring 
about  the  first  transatlantic  crossing  by  steam  from  Great  Britain  to 
America. 

The  story  opens  aboard  the  British  clipper  ship,  "Falcon,"  driving  east  across  the 
Atlantic  with  all  sails  set  in  the  face  of  a  raging  gale.  David  Gillespie  (Douglas  Fairbanks, 


The  clipper  ship  "Falcon. 
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The  skipper  of  the  "Falcon. 


The  skipper  ignores  a  learning. 


Jr.),  the  mate,  has  warned  Captain  Oliver  (George  Bancroft)  that  they  are  bound  to  lose 
the  lives  of  sailors  if  they  persist  in  carrying  so  much  sail,  but  Oliver,  compelled  by  the 
ship's  owners  to  push  faster  and  faster  across  the  Atlantic,  refuses  to  listen.  Aboard  the 
ship  as  a  passenger  is  a  Yankee  apple-grower;  below  decks  is  a  cargo  of  his  produce  which 
will  rot  if  the  boat  does  not  make  port  on  its  reckless  schedule. 

Captain  Oliver  makes  his  schedule,  but  at  the  cost  of  two  sailors,  whipped  from  the 
mast  by  wind  and  water.  David,  disgusted,  quits  the  boat,  determined  to  find  a  berth 
where  lives  are  held  in  more  esteem  than  schedules. 

Ashore  in  Greenock,  Scotland,  he  makes  the  acquaintance  of  John  Shaw  (Will  Fyffe) 
in  a  tavern.  Shaw  talks  of  the  dream  he  cherishes — to  power  a  boat  across  the  Atlantic 
by  steam.  The  older  man  is  employed  in  a  factory  making  steam  engines  for  coastwise 
vessels;  in  his  own  home  he  is  working  on  plans  for  an  engine  capable  of  powering  a  boat 
3,000  miles  from  England  to  America!  Young  Gillespie  is  dubious  and  amused  until  he 
accompanies  Shaw  to  his  home  and  sees  the  plans;  then  he  is  so  interested  in  the  chance 
to  get  speed  without  sacrificing  lives  that  he  stays  for  weeks  to  help  finish  the  calculations 
and  build  a  working  model. 

It  may  not  be  the  engines  alone  that  keep  David  there — it's  quite  possible  that  Shaw's 
lovely  daughter,  Mary  (Margaret  Lockwood),  has  something  to  do  with  it,  even  though 
she  is  bitterly  antagonistic  toward  the  young  man  from  the  moment  he  steps  into  the 
house.  David  learns  the  reason  for  that  antagonism  after  a  messenger  from  the  factory 
tells  Mary  that  unless  her  father  reports  back  to  work  immediately  (he  hasn't  been  at  the 
factory  at  all  during  the  time  he's  been  working  with  Gillespie)  he'll  lose  his  job.  Then 
the  girl  begs  Gillespie  to  leave — pleads  that  time  after  time  her  father's  wild  dream  has 
brought  him  to  grief — that  this  time  she  knows  the  disappointment  will  kill  him. 

David,  understanding,  leaves  quietly,  determined  not  to  hurt  the  old  man — but  deter- 
mined to  see  his  dream  through.  Filled  with  enthusiasm,  he  rushes  to  London  and  lays 
the  plans  before  the  Admiralty.  He  is  met  with  polite  sneers.  He  turns  to  private  shippers, 
to  be  met  with  further  sneers.  At  last,  penniless,  starving,  he  is  ready  to  forego  everything 
— and  then,  by  luck  he  stumbles  on  the  Yankee  apple-grower  of  the  "Falcon"  crossing. 
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The  Yankee  and  his  associates  are  forward-looking  men  who  see  the  advantages  of  the 
increased  speed  steam  will  bring,  and  they're  so  impressed  with  the  Shaw-Gillespie  plans 
that  they  finance  the  construction  of  a  vessel  to  those  specifications. 

The  old  man  and  the  young  man,  now  reunited,  set  up  a  factory  in  Greenock,  and  get 
the  vessel  under  way.  They  are  working  against  time,  for  the  government,  stirred  at  last 
from  its  lethargy,  has  announced  that  it  will  award  valuable  mail  contracts  to  the  first 
company  to  sail  a  steamship  successfully  to  New  York,  and  another  group  of  shippers  is 
building  a  boat  to  compete  for  the  contract. 

As  the  engines  are  being  readied,  tragedy  strikes.  Shaw's  former  employer,  bitter  at 
losing  the  contract  for  construction  of  the  ship,  gets  out  an  injunction  closing  up  the 
Shaw-Gillespie  factory,  on  the  claim  that  the  plans  for  the  engine  are  his  because  Shaw 
developed  them  while  in  his  employ. 

Gillespie  proves  that  Shaw  did  not  work  for  the  employer  at  the  time  he  was  devel- 
oping the  plans,  and  the  injunction  is  dismissed.  Meanwhile  in  a  tussle  with  the  police 
guarding  his  factory,  Shaw  sets  the  place  on  fire,  and  all  the  results  of  their  work  are 
destroyed. 

It's  now  too  late  to  start  over  from  scratch  on  a  new  boat  in  time  to  beat  their  com- 
petitors across  the  Atlantic.  However,  the  financial  backers  charter  the  coastwise  vessel, 
"Dog  Star,"  and  commission  Shaw  to  fit  her  with  his  improved  engines  and  try  the  New 
York  crossing.  Mary  opposes  it  so  bitterly  that  David  has  practically  to  kidnap  the  old 
man  to  get  him  to  London  to  do  the  work.  As  they  are  ready  to  sail,  however,  Mary  turns 
up  as  a  stewardess  on  the  "Dog  Star,"  determined  to  share  her  father's  folly  if  he  persists 
in  going  through  with  it. 


Wmmm 


After  the  storm  has  taken  its  toll,  two  sailors  are  buried  at  sea. 
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Captain  and  first  mate  part. 


Shaw  brings  David  home. 


The  "Dog  Star"  puts  out  to  sea.  With  adverse  winds  and  bad  weather,  her  coal  is  used 
up  rapidly.  The  ship's  master  approves  Gillespie's  request  to  chop  down  the  masts  and 
burn  them  in  the  boilers,  and  then  to  start  on  the  wooden  furniture.  Then,  as  the  ship  is 
nosing  through  the  roughest  weather  that  the  North  Atlantic  can  whip  up,  a  high-pressure 
steam  pipe  explodes,  scalding  Shaw  almost  to  death.  Gillespie  takes  over  the  task  of 
repairing  the  damage  and  getting  the  boat  under  way  again.  Passengers  and  crew  alike 
are  on  the  verge  of  mutiny  when  the  "Falcon"  heaves  alongside  and  offers  scornfully  to 
take  them  off  the  little  "tea-kettle."  The  master  of  the  "Dog  Star"  stands  by  until  Gillespie 
completes  his  repairs. 

Finally  the  little  vessel  steams  proudly  into  New  York  Harbor.  Shaw  has  lived  long 
enough  to  see  his  dream  come  true — Mary,  bowed  by  tragedy,  turns  to  the  arms  of  the 
man  who  brought  her  father's  vision  to  reality. 


THEME 

Man's  improvement  of  the  means  of  travel  and  communication  by  over- 
coming natural  barriers  through  perseverance  and  invention  has  been  the 
theme  of  other  stories  and  motion  pictures. 

In  Union  Pacific  the  railroad  spanned  North  America. 

In  Men  with  Wings  the  aeroplane  pierced  the  sky. 

In  Rulers  of  the  Sea  the  steamship  conquers  the  Atlantic. 

Compare  the  ways  in  which  these  three  pictures  deal  with  their  common 
theme. 

What  about  the  emphasis  or  lack  of  emphasis  on  a  love  story  in  each 
picture?  How  does  it  affect  the  presentation  of  the  theme? 
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STRUCTURE  OF  THE   PICTURE 

This  picture  is  not  a  continuous  story.  It  is  told  in  episodic  sequences. 
That  is,  we  have  parts  of  a  story  fitted  together  rather  than  a  continuous 
narrative.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  picture  is  made  up  of  twenty-three  such 
sequences. 

Notice  that  these  sequences  are  almost  always  connected  with  each  other 
by  a  fade-out  or  a  fade-in  or  a  lap  dissolve.  Only  rarely  is  any  other  device 
used  between  them. 

Do  you  think  that  the  presentation  of  the  story  by  these  episodic 
sequences  is  a  good  or  a  poor  device  ? 

Attention  already  has  been  called  to  the  fine  photography  in  this  pro- 
duction. 

The  picture  contains  two  fine  examples  of  the  effective  use  of  montage. 
One  is  the  sequence  which  portrays  David's  discouraging  and  fruitless  search 
for  funds  to  back  their  venture.  The  other  is  the  sequence  which  shows  how 
the  coal  supply  is  rapidly  dwindling  while  the  "Dog  Star"  is  plowing 
through  heavy  head  seas.    Notice  how  music  is  used  as  a  background  here. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  how  in  some  of  the  machine-shop  scenes  the 
din  and  noise  of  the  place  is  made  to  take  on  a  certain  rhythmic  or  musical 
quality. 

WORD   STUDY 

Rulers  of  the  Sea  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  sea  and  with  ships. 
How  intelligently  can  you  talk  about  boats  ? 


David  becomes  interested  in  the  engine  model. 


mploijf 


claims  the  invention. 
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Note  the  performance  of  Will  Fyffe  as  John  Shaiv.   Do  you  remember  Mm  as  the  dour 

shepherd  in  "To  the  Victor"  ("Bob.  Son  of  Battle1')?   Fyffe  is  a  master  of  comic  timing 

and  a  brilliant  character  actor.    Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  a  fellow-Scotsman,  he 

will  soon  be  as  famous  in  America  as  he  is  in  Britain. 

Below  are  listed  some  words  and  expressions  which  deal  particularly 
with  ships  and  the  sea.  Most  of  them  occur  in  Rulers  of  the  Sea. 

How  many  of  them  can  you  define?  Can  you  use  them  intelligently  in 
sentences?  It  would  be  quite  fitting  and  interesting  to  use  them  in  sen- 
tences which  tell  about  the  picture. 


packet 

watch 

helm 

liner 

deck 

bring  her  up 

forecastle 

keel 

scuppers 

forward 

below 

topgallant 

aft 

captain 

northeast  by  east 

port 

mate 

amidships 

starboard 

quarterdeck 

blow 

wake 

full  and  bye 

eight  bells 

stern 

sheets  and  braces 

mizzen-mast 

hatchway 

prow 

topsail 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  how  much  a  motion  picture  such  as  this 
can  be  related  to  various  subjects  in  your  school  work? 

Below  are  listed  some  activities,  based  upon  your  interest  in  this  picture, 
which  some  of  your  teachers  may  permit  you  to  carry  out  for  credit.  For 
your  convenience  they  are  listed  according  to  subject. 

The  author  of  this  Guide  will  be  interested  to  hear  of  any  that  you  carry 
out  and  that  your  teachers  consider  exceptionally  successful. 
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ART 

1.  From  magazines  and  newspapers  make  a  collection  of  pictures  or 
boats  similar  to  those  shown  in  the  motion  picture. 

2.  Can  you  name  any  famous  paintings  of  the  sea  or  of  ships? 

3.  Draw  a  picture  of  either  the  Dog  Star  or  the  Falcon.  If  possible, 
make  it  in  color. 

MUSIC 

1.  Make  a  list  of  famous  songs  of  the  sea. 

2.  What  are  sea  chanteys?  Write  an  essay  about  them.  Was  there  any 
example  of  them  in  the  picture? 

3.  Have  steamships  evoked  a  large  number  of  songs?  Can  you  explain 
this? 

4.  Write  an  essay  on  the  part  which  music  played  in  Rulers  of  the  Sea. 
How  did  it  help  to  create  atmosphere  and  to  make  the  picture  more 
enjoyable. 

HISTORY 

1.  This  picture  strives  to  give  the  spirit  of  an  era  and  a  struggle  for 
achievement  rather  than  to  reproduce  in  exact  detail  the  minute  facts  of  the 
day.  Is  this  method  or  that  of  exact  duplication  the  best  method  of  portray- 
ing the  essentials  of  history? 

2.  Write  an  essay  on  these  two  methods  of  picturing  history.  Give  some 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each.  Which  gives  you  the  best  under- 
standing of  the  period  ? 


in   vain   to  win  the  aid   of  the 
British  Admiralty. 


A  Yankee  finances  the  project  of  an 
ocean-going  steamship. 
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The  "Dog  Star,"  a  small  coastwise  steamship,  puts  out  to  sea  with  John  Shaw  and 
David  Gillespie  as  engineers. 


3.  You  might  have  your  history  class  debate  these  two  opposing 
attitudes. 

4.  Write  an  essay  on  the  effect  which  the  development  of  the  steamship 
has  had  on  international  relations. 

5.  What  important  events  in  American  and  World  History  were  taking 
place  about  the  same  time  as  the  action  of  our  story? 

SCIENCE 

1.  Describe  the  fundamental  principles  which  govern  the  working  of  a 
steam  engine. 

2.  What  part  did  James  Watt,  mentioned  so  often  in  the  motion  picture, 
play  in  the  development  of  the  steam  engine? 

3.  How  have  steam  engines  improved  since  the  time  of  our  story? 

4.  The  Dog  Star  was  a  paddle  boat.  Have  you  ever  seen  one?  Does  any 
member  of  your  family  recall  one?  How  are  the  great  ocean  liners  of  today 
propelled? 

5.  Can  you  explain  the  principle  of  the  screw  propeller? 
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ENGLISH 

1.  Write  a  brief  account  of  James  Watt  and  his  contribution  to  the 
development  of  the  steam  engine. 

2.  What  famous  authors  were  writing  about  the  time  that  the  action  of 
our  story  takes  place?  Did  any  of  them  write  about  ships  or  the  sea? 

3.  Write  a  synopsis  of  the  story  of  Rulers  of  the  Sea. 

4.  Write  a  sea  chantey. 

5.  Can  you  tell  something  about  Neptune,  god  of  the  sea  ? 

MATHEMATICS 

1.  Soon  after  he  meets  Shaw,  David  says  "In  navigation  a  man  must 
know  mathematics."  Write  an  essay  on  the  mathematical  subjects  which 
are  involved  in  navigation.  Are  they  taught  in  your  school?  Where  else 
could  you  study  them  ?  How  much  would  you  require  for  an  understanding 
of  navigation  ? 

2.  Does  aircraft  navigation  require  a  good  knowledge  of  mathematics? 
Explain. 

GEOGRAPHY 

1.  On  a  map  show  the  places  mentioned  in  the  picture.  Show  the  route 
of  the  Dog  Star. 

2.  Did  its  geographic  location  have  anything  to  do  with  the  development 


When  Shaiv  is  scalded  nearly  to  death,  Gilles- 
pie carries  on  in  the  face  of  a  desperate  cretr. 


Buffeting  the  North  Atlantic,  the  "tea-kettle' 
■   shows  what  makes  "Rulers  of  the  Sea." 
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Directing  action  from  a  gang-plank. 


Directing  dialogue  at  the  studio. 


of  the  shipbuilding  industry  on  the  Clyde?  Explain. 

3.  What  geographic  characteristics  made  New  York  the  great  Amer- 
ican terminus  for  transatlantic  ocean  routes? 

SHOP 

1.  Make  a  small  working  model  of  a  steam  engine. 

2.  Construct  a  model  of  the  Dog  Star  or  the  Falcon. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING 

1.  Draw  a  plan  of  the  Dog  Star  or  the  Falcon. 

2.  Draw  a  diagram  of  the  Dog  Star's  steam  engine. 

FURTHER   READING 

If  this  picture  has  aroused  your  interest  in  the  sea  and  in  ships,  you  may 
wish  to  read  some  of  the  following  books. 

Tyler :  Steam  Conquers  the  Atlantic 

Talbot-Booth :  Ships  and  the  Sea 

Marmer :  The  Sea 

Cary :  Giant  Liners  of  the  World 

Bullen :  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot 

Melville :  Moby  Dick 

Dana :  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast 

Hewes :  Glonj  of  the  Seas 

Stevenson :  Treasure  Island 

Stevers  and  Pendelbury :  Sea  Lanes 
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Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  favorite,  the  Earl  of  Essex 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  APPRECIATION  OF  THE  TECHNICOLOR 

SCREEN  VERSION  OF  MAXWELL  ANDERSON'S 

"ELIZABETH,  THE  QUEEN" 

THE   PRIVATE  LIVES  OF   ELIZABETH   AND   ESSEX 

PREPARED  BY  ARAXI  JAMGOCHIAN 
Drama  Department,  Fairfax  High  School,  Los  Angeles. 


A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  STORY 


All  London  is  out  to  pay  noisy 
tribute  to  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of 
Essex  (Errol  Flynn),  on  his  return 
from  a  victory  over  the  Spanish 
fleet  at  Cadiz.  The  name  of  Essex 
is  on  every  tongue,  even  at  Whitehall 
palace,  where  Queen  Elizabeth 
(Bette  Davis)  waits  to  receive  her 
beloved.  In  all  the  land,  it  seems, 
there  is  only  one  group  of  malcon- 
tents —  Burghley  (Henry  Stephen- 
son), the  Lord  Treasurer;  his  son, 


Cecil  (Henry  Daniell),  Secretary  of 
State;  and  Attorney-General,  Sir 
Edward  Coke  (Leo  G.  Carroll). 
These,  together  with  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  (Vincent  Price),  second  in 
command  to  Essex,  are  the  only 
glum  faces  in  London. 

Even  the  jealousy  of  Burghley, 
Cecil,  Coke,  and  Raleigh,  however, 
cannot  dim  the  triumphant  entry  of 
Essex  into  Elizabeth's  presence 
chamber.      But    his    jubilation    is 
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Essex  and  his  men  returning  from  Spain 


short-lived,  for  he  and  the  queen  are 
soon  embroiled  in  another  of  their 
verbal  arguments.  Elizabeth  bitter- 
ly condemns  him  for  allowing  the 
Spaniards  to  sink  their  own  treasure 
fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Cadiz  while  he, 
against  the  advice  of  Raleigh  and 
Lord  Charles  Howard  (Guy  Bellis), 
gathered  personal  glory  by  storming 
the  town. 

Elizabeth  climaxes  her  difficult 
task — difficult  because  of  her  over- 
powering love  for  Essex — by  eleva- 
ting Raleigh  to  the  post  held  by 
Howard  and  Howard  to  the  rank  of 
Lord  Lieutenant-General  of  all  Eng- 
land, Commander  of  the  Army  and 
Fleet — the  post  that  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  Essex.  Essex  accepts  this 
as  a  personal  insult  and  leaves  in 
high  dudgeon  for  his  castle  at 
Wanstead. 


Francis  Bacon  (Donald  Crisp), 
lawyer  and  opportunist  and  Essex's 
closest  friend,  follows  Essex  and 
pleads  with  him  to  return  to  London. 
He  tells  Essex  how  Burghley,  Cecil, 
Coke,  and  Raleigh  are  plotting  against 
him  and  planning  to  remove  him, 
for  once  and  all,  from  the  councils 
of  the  Queen.  Essex  refuses,  how- 
ever, insisting  he  will  not  return  to 
London  until  Elizabeth  personally 
requests  his  presence  and  apologizes 
for  her  "insult." 

Meanwhile,  in  Ireland,  the  forces 
of  Sir  William  Bagenal  have  been 
subdued  by  the  rebel,  Tyrone  (Alan 
Hale),  and  Sir  William  himself 
has  been  slain.  More  than  ever 
Elizabeth  needs  the  advice  and  the 
consolation,  the  masculine  sympathy 
of   Essex.      She    sends    for    Bacon, 
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directs  him  to  bring  her  lover  back 
to  London  in  the  capacity  of  Master 
of  the  Ordnance.  Elizabeth  fears, 
and  rightly,  that  Essex  will  insist 
on  taking  an  expedition  to  Ireland 
immediately  he  learns  of  Bagenal's 
defeat,  but  in  the  post  of  Master  of 
Ordnance  his  duty  will  be  in  London. 
At  a  council  meeting,  however, 
after  Elizabeth  and  Essex  have  made 
their  peace,  Burghley,  Coke,  and 
Raleigh,  thoroughly  familiar  with 
Essex's  high  temper  and  spirit,  trick 
him  into  a  boast  from  which  he 
cannot  well  withdraw — that  he  will 
subdue  the  rebel,  Tyrone.  Elizabeth 
is  disconsolate,  but  there  is  nothing 
she  can  do,  so  Essex  equips  an 
expedition  and  sets  out  for  the  bogs 
of  Ireland. 


Essex's  three  enemies,  joined  by 
Francis  Bacon,  who  has  deserted  his 
friend,  now  form  a  conspiracy  to  rid 
themselves  forever  of  Essex.  They 
bargain  with  Lady  Penelope  Gray 
(Olivia  de  Havilland),  the  Queen's 
Lady-in- Waiting,  to  withhold  Essex's 
letters  from  Elizabeth  and  hers  from 
Essex.  Thus,  Essex's  requests  for 
additional  men  and  supplies  never 
reach  the  Queen  and  her  constant 
demands  for  news  are  never  delivered 
to  Essex.  He  is  finally  defeated  by 
Tyrone  and  he  returns  to  England. 
Surprisingly,  he  finds  himself  still 
the  favorite  of  the  people,  and  for  the 
first  time  visions  of  a  crown  form  in 
his  mind.  Defeated  in  Ireland,  never- 
theless he  decides  to  return  victorious, 
but  in  London,  not  Ireland. 


Essex  and  his  men  arrive  from  Spain:  an  example  of  the  pageantry  in  which  historical  spectacles  excel 
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Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley,  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  Lord  Monntjoy,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord 
Howard,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Lord  Knollys,  and  Francis  Bacon  before  the  throne  of  Queen  Elizabeth 


Unbelieving  when  news  of  Essex's 
revolt  reaches  her,  Elizabeth  makes 
no  resistance  to  his  advance,  and 
Whitehall  palace  is  soon  in  Essex's 
hands.  His  misunderstanding  with 
Elizabeth  concerning  their  corre- 
spondence is  soon  straightened  out, 
however,  and  Essex  disbands  his  men. 
Elizabeth  seizes  the  opportunity  to 
imprison  her  lover. 

On  the  morning  set  for  Essex's 
execution,  Elizabeth  summons  him 
to  her  apartments  in  Wakefield 
tower.  The  roar  of  the  crowds 
surging  outside  the  tower  are  audible 
as  Essex,  ready  for  the  headsman, 
arrives.  Elizabeth  forgives  Essex 
while  crying  out  her  love  for  him, 
but  Essex  demands: 

"But  what  of  your  throne?" 

"My  throne?  Why,  nothing," 
the  Queen  replies. 

"There,  you're  wrong,"  Essex  says. 
"I  have  loved  you  .  .  .  love  you  now 
.  .  .  but  listen  .  .  ." 


They  listen.  Faint  and  far  distant 
rises  the  angry  roar  of  the  mob  with 
half-comprehended  cries  of  "Up 
Essex!"  "Down  with  the  Queen!" 
"Release  him!" 

"Elizabeth,  do  you  hear  that?" 
Essex  demands.  "The  people  are 
with  me,  and  if  I  had  another 
chance,  I'd  win." 

Elizabeth  pleads  again,  but  in 
vain.  She  offers  to  let  Essex  reign 
with  her. 

He  shakes  his  head. 

"No;  for  if  I  did,  I'd  be  your 
death,  or  you'd  be  mine  .  .  .  and  you 
.  .  .  and  England  .  .  .  must  live." 

"Robert!"  Elizabeth  screams  as  he 
starts  for  the  door.  "Robert . .  .  take 
my  throne  ...  take  England  ..." 

But  Essex  is  gone  and  the  sound 
of  drums  soon  wells  up  from  the 
courtyard,  increasing  in  terrifying 
intensity,  beating  to  a  crescendo 
until  suddenly,  they  stop. 

The  headsman's  axe  has  fallen. 
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AN  OUTLINE  TO  GUIDE  OBSERVATION   AND   ANALYSIS  WITH 
ILLUSTRATIVE  MATERIAL  TAKEN  FROM  THE  FILM 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  THEME 


State  the  theme  in  the  form  of 
a  general  truth,   if  possible. 

Use  one  phrase  or  one  sentence. 

Questions  that  will  aid  the  stu- 
dent to  find  the  theme: 


What  is  the  problem  that  must  be 
solved  by  the  leads? 

What  is  the  conflict  which  involves 
the  leads? 

Does  the  title  suggest  the  theme? 

What    is    the    leading    character's 
solution  of  his  problem? 


Raleigh,  Egerton,  Cecil,  Howard,  Burghley,  and  Essex  sit  at  the  council  table  with  Elizabeth 
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II.  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  STORY 


A.  The  exposition 

Is  the  playwright  resourceful 
and  clever?  Does  his  meth- 
od give  us  necessary  informa- 
tion? 

In  Elizabeth  and  Essex  the 
opening  scene  shows  a  holiday 
crowd  celebrating  the  fact  that 
Essex  is  returning  from  Spain, 
victorious  and  popular. 

Notice  how  much  informa- 
tion is  given  to  us  in  dramatic 
form.  How  much  have  we 
learned  in  the  first  five  min- 
utes about  various  people 
and  their  relationships? 

B.  Find  the  "exploder"  (the  epi- 
sode which  starts  the  conflict). 

In  Elizabeth  and  Essex  the 
return  of  Essex  starts  conflict 
in  many  directions,  due  in  each 
case  to  jealousy.  List  the 
reasons  for  which  various  people 
are  jealous  of  Essex. 

C.  Name  the  types  of  conflict. 
Give  examples  of  each: 

Spiritual — Essex's  desire  for 
power  in  conflict  with  his  love. 


Physical — Battles    in    Ireland. 
Man    against   a   group — Essex 
against  the  Court. 
Man    against    himself — Eliza- 
beth in  turmoil,  torn  between 
love  and  power. 
Man    against   an   idea — 
Man    against   man — Elizabeth 
in    conflict    with    Essex;    with 
Penelope. 

Group  against  group — Irish 
against  English. 

D.  Name  the  complications  that 
develop. 

Is  the  outcome  obvious  or  are 
complications  clever? 
Are  the  complications  motivated 
plausibly? 

Are  the  complications  in  Eliz- 
abeth and  Essex  psychological 
or  objective  or  both? 

E.  Find   the   main   climax    (the 
highest  point  of  action). 

Are  there  minor  climaxes  that 
lead  a  major  climax? 

F.  Notice  the  settlement. 

Is  it  logical? 
Is  it  plausible? 
Is  it  satisfying? 


III.  DRAMATIC  CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  CAMERA 


Has  the  camera  been  used  re- 
sourcefully? 

Is  the  camera  used  in  motion? 
Are  there  high  and  low-angle 
shots?  Why  have  they  been  used? 
Of  what  value  are  close  shots? 

Examples  from  the  film  Eliza- 
beth and  Essex: 

As  Essex  kneels  before  the  queen, 
the  camera  sees  what  he  sees:  the 
foot  of  the  dais,  the  foot  of  Eliza- 
beth's chair  of  state,  her  gown  of 
cloth-of-gold  arranged  around  her 
feet.  As  he  raises  his  head,  the 
camera  pans  up  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
(Does  this  shot  have  psycho- 
logical value?) 

Medium  Close  Shot 

Camera    shoots    from    behind 


Elizabeth  as  she  stands  staring 
up  at  portrait  of  Essex. 


Medium    Low- Angle    Shot 

At  Whitehall  Palace  gate,  the 
camera  shoots  up  at  two  lines 
of  Yeomen  of  the  Guard 
flanking  the  gate,  while  Essex 
and  his  cavalcade,  preceded  by 
marching  men-at-arms,  enter 
the  gate  and  move  toward  the 
camera.  A  three-dimensional 
effect  is  gained  by  this  treat- 
ment. 


Long-Shots 

Notice  the  three-dimensional 
effect  gained  by  showing  long 
vistas  in  the  palace  and  allow- 
ing characters  to  walk  toward 
the  camera. 
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IV.  DRAMATIC  CONTRIBUTION  OF  SOUND 

Listen  to  sound  and  evaluate  its  values  and  eliminates  the  need  for 

effectiveness.      List    the    sound  dialogue: 

effert^   vmi    nnt\rf>d    in    thp   film  We  hear  the  frenzied  yelling  of  the 

errects  you  noticed  m  the  film.  crowds  outside  the  walls;  we  see 

Elizabeth  and  hear  with  her  the  roll 
of  drums  increasing  in  tempo  and 
intensity — then  silence — and  then 
one  heavy  tap  of  the  drum;  and  we 
know,  as  surely  as  though  we  had 


In  Elizabeth  and  Essex  notice 
trumpet  calls,  cheering  of  crowds, 
booming  of  guns,  the  use  of  drums. 
An  artistic  use  of  sound  in  the  exe- 
cution   scene    adds    to    dramatic 


seen  it,  that  Essex  has  been  executed. 


V.  DRAMATIC  CONTRIBUTION  OF  MUSIC 


Notice   the   use  of  background 
music. 

Does  it  add  to  dramatic 
values?  How?  In  which 
scenes?      Is    it    continuous? 


Erich  Wolfgang  Korngold  composed 
the  musical  score  used  for  back- 
ground. It  is  exciting;  it  is  martial; 
it  is  charming  and  tense  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  dramatic  and  yet  it 
remains  background. 


DRAMATIC  CONTRIBUTION  OF  LIGHT 

Does  the  lighting  create  mood? 

(Fireplace  and  fire-light  scenes) 
Does    the    lighting    foreshadow 

dramatic  action? 
Is    there    movement    of    light? 

(The    flickering    reflection    of 

the  flames  from  the  fireplace) 


VI. 

Look  for  sources  of  light  (moon- 
light, sunlight,  fireplace). 

Are  there  any  dramatic  contrasts 
provided  through  light?  (Scene 
between  Elizabeth  and  Bacon) 

Are  silhouettes  or  shadows  used 
effectively  at   any  time? 


VII.  DRAMATIC  CONTRIBUTION  OF  COLOR 

heighten    dramatic 


Does  color  have  any  symbolic 
value?  (For  example,  Elizabeth 
in  white;  Elizabeth  in  black) 

Is  color  used  symbolically  in 
the  film? 

Is   color   contrast   used   at   any 


time    to 
values? 

Is  the  technicolor  natural  in  its 
effect? 

Prepare  a  theme  on  the  develop- 
ment of  technicolor. 


Are    the    characters 
individuals? 


types    or 


VIM.  EVALUATION   OF  ACTING 

Are  the  characterizations  authen- 
tic? 

Have    the    players    submerged  Are  any  of  the  players  obviously 

their  own  personalities?  miscast? 

Are    the    characterizations    real  Are  the  players  sincere? 

or  are  they  caricatures?  Do  the  players  listen  well? 
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Queen  Elizabeth 


Are  the  voices  in  character? 

Are  the  voices  equal  to  demands 
made  upon  them? 

What  is  meant  by  the  term 
mugging? 

Do  the  players  possess  vitality? 

Are  they  dynamic?  (Is  Essex  suf- 
ficiently dynamic?) 

Does  Bette  Davis  submerge  her 
own    personality    completely? 

IX.  EVALUATION  OF  DIRECTION 

Has  the  director  created  a  unified 
impression? 

Has  the  director  made  all  the 
arts  serve  the  story?  Has  he 
been  concerned  at  all  times 
with  the  telling  of  his  story? 
(If  an  effect  is  used  simply 
because  it  is  new  or  unusual 
without  aiding  in  any  way  the 
dramatic  value  of  the  story, 
then  its  use  is  not  legitimate.) 

Has  the  director  put  over  the 
story  through  the  use  of  cine- 
matic devices?  For  example: 

symbolic  intercuts   (birds  in  nests, 
gathering  clouds,  etc.)? 
use  of  inanimate  objects  for  dra- 
matic emphasis  (Elizabeth's  ring)? 
clever  foreshadowing? 
sensitive  timing,  tempo  and  rhythm? 

Has  he  worked  for  variety,  con- 
trast, and  surprise? 

Has  the  director  obtained  un- 
usual results  from  average 
players? 

Has  the  director  brought  out 
the  best  in  his  players? 

Why  are  some  directors  featured 
ahead  of  the  stars? 

Name  some  well-known  directors. 
Can  you  analyze  the  qualities 
which  are  peculiarly  their  own 
which  appear  in  their  pictures? 
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Penelope's  move  in  the  symbolic  game  of  chess  with  Elizabeth 
STUDIO  NOTES 

Facts  which  were  unearthed  by  Dr.  Herman  Lissauer,  head  of  Warner 
Brothers  Studio  Research  Department,  during  his  research  for  the  technicolor 
production,  The  Private  Lives  of  Elizabeth  and  Essex: 


Elizabeth's  royal  household  con- 
sisted of  1500  persons,  from  high 
and  noble  officials  down  to  kitchen 
menials.  Those  who  did  not  live 
in  the  palace  at  least  took  their 
meals  there,  in  one  of  the  several 
large  dining  halls. 

*     *     # 

Elizabeth  was  a  linguist.  She 
spoke  French,  Greek,  Spanish,  Ital- 
ian, and  Latin  in  addition  to  English. 
This  fact  made  it  possible  to  keep 
diplomatic  relations  in  her  own  hands. 
She  was  a  good  talker  and  could 
beat  the  subtlest  diplomat  at  his 
game  of  deception. 

Christmas,  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,   was  the  time  for  much 


boisterous  festivity — eating,  drink- 
ing, masks,  and  mummeries.  New 
Year's  Day  was  the  time  of  present- 
giving. 

*  #     * 

Elizabeth  was  not  above  taking  a 
punch  at  an  offending  courtier.  She 
once  boxed  the  Earl  of  Essex's  ears, 
an  incident  reenacted  by  Bette 
Davis  and  Errol  Flynn  in  The 
Private  Lives  of  Elizabeth  and 

Essex. 

*  *    * 

Enormously  large  breeches  were 
worn  by  men,  exaggeratedly  large 
ones  by  the  dandies.  These  were 
padded  by  cotton  material  or  saw- 
dust which  was  called  "bombast." 
The  word  bombastic  is  derived  from 
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this.  A  nobleman  once  appeared 
before  the  Queen  seeking  some 
favor.  She  denied  it.  The  noble- 
man bowed  and  split  his  breeches, 
pouring  sawdust  all  over  the  floor. 
This  so  amused  the  queen  that  she 
changed  her  mind  and  granted  the 
favor. 

Elizabeth  had  a  pretty  thorough 
knowledge  of  unemployment  and  its 
problems.  She  once  denied  a  patent 
to  the  Reverend  William  Lee,  who 
invented  the  stocking  loom,  for  fear 
that  his  device  would  cause  un- 
employment. 

*     *     * 

Social  security  was  devised  by 
Elizabeth    for    the    navy,    and    she 


fixed  wages  and  hours  of  labor  for 

the  laboring  classes. 


Labor  laws  were  enacted:  wages 
were  fixed  by  statute;  hours  were 
fixed  at  not  less  than  eight  hours  a 
day.  Servants  were  at  a  premium 
and  employers  were  apt  to  offer  big 
wages  in  order  to  get  them.  Laws 
were  enacted  forbidding  employers 
to  pay  more  than  a  certain  amount; 
both  employer  and  employee  trans- 
gressing these  laws  were  punished 
by  imprisonment.  A  master  who 
took  a  servant  without  a  reference 
was  fined  the  equivalent  of  from 
5  to  25  dollars. 


Elizabeth  and  three  of  the  ladies  of  her  court 
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England's  mighty  navy  began  to 
take  form  during  Elizabeth's  reign. 
The  present  articles  of  war  are  based 
on  regulations  issued  by  the  queen 
and  on  admiralty  instructions. 


James  Stephenson  as   Sir   Thomas  Egerton, 
Elizabethan  courtier 


The  Royal  Exchange  (stock  ex- 
change) was  founded  during  Eliza- 
beth's reign. 

*  *     * 

Fire  engines  were  invented  about 
the  same  time. 

*  *     * 

Stone  shots  were  used  in  cannon 
until  nearly  the  end  of  Elizabeth's 

reign. 

*  *     * 

Elizabeth  was  very  vain  of  her 
appearance  and  appeared  jealously 
anxious  to  impress  important  people 
with  the  superiority  of  her  looks 
and  accomplishments. 

*  *     * 

She  was  passionately  fond  of 
music.  While  she  cut  her  establish- 
ment to  the  bone  in  her  economy 
campaign,  she  maintained  four  sets 
of  singing  boys  whom  she  later 
formed  into  a  theatrical  company. 
This  was  one  of  the  two  companies 
which  performed  all  of  Lyly's  plays 
and  many  of  Shakespeare's  and 
Ben  Jonson's. 


COSTUME  AND  MAKE-UP 


Bette  Davis  made  every  sacrifice 
necessary  to  obtain  the  desired  phys- 
ical appearance  of  Elizabeth  at  the 
age  of  45.  She  even  shaved  her 
hair  line  back  two  inches  to  achieve 
the  high  Elizabethan  forehead.  Her 
features  are  plastered  under  a  whit- 
ish make-up,  deeply  lined.  Her  eye- 
brows are  artificial,  narrow  painted 
lines,  and  she  wears  a  curly,  red  wig. 
Her  voice  she  has  pitched  several 
tones  lower  than  her  normal  speaking 
voice. 


The  costumes  she  wears  weigh 
from  forty  to  sixty-five  pounds 
apiece. 

Her  jewelry  was  especially  manu- 
factured— true  copies  of  the  crown 
jewels  worn  by  Elizabeth — and  cost 
the  studio  several  thousand  dollars, 
even  though  they  were  artificial. 
The  color  pattern  of  her  robes  is 
authentic,  having  been  provided 
by  the  studio  research  staff  on 
information  obtained  from  England. 


OTHER  COSTUME  NOTES 

All    maids-of-honor    wore    silver         wore  decollete, 
and  white  while  in  attendance  on  Ladies  of  the  bed-chamber  wore 

the  Queen.    Only  unmarried  women  dark  gowns  cut  to  the  shoulder  line. 
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Essex  goes  to  his  death 


"There's  another  love,  greater  even  than  that 
I  have  for  you  .  .  .  England! 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  APPRECIATION  OF 
MR.  SMITH  GOES  TO  WASHINGTON 

GENERAL  EDITOR,  MAX  J.  HERZBERG 

Principal,  Weequahic  High  School.  Newark,  New  Jersey 


MR.  SMITH  GOES  TO  WASH- 
INGTON is  not  based  on  a  classic 
of  literature.  The  story  from  which 
the  play  is  taken  is  not  even  particu- 
larly famous,  and  few  will  recognize 
the  name  of  the  author — Lewis  R. 
Foster. 

Primarily,  therefore,  Mr.  Smith 
Goes  to  Washington  is  a  movie,  in 
the  regular  American,  the  typically 
Hollywood  tradition.  It  stands  or 
falls  not  because  of  its  literary  con- 
nections, but  solely  on  its  cinema 
merits.  It  deals  with  an  American 
pattern  of  life  that  is  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  our  newspapers  and  student 
of  our  political  conditions,  and  it 
deals  with  this  pattern  in  a  fashion 
that  millions  of  American  movie- 
goers have  approved. 

All  of  this  may  frankly  be  ad- 


judged an  advantage  for  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  movies  as  an 
art,  and  who  seek  to  establish 
criteria  for  the  appraisal  of  this  art 
aside  from  any  possible  literary 
values  a  movie  may  have.  The  lines 
of  the  dialogue  in  Mr.  Smith  Goes 
to  Washington  are  bright  and 
vivacious,  and  in  the  script  make 
good  reading.  But  even  the  dia- 
logue should  be  considered  first  of 
all  as  a  contribution  to  cinemato- 
graphic qualities;  and  so  too  should 
be  judged  the  complications  and 
interweavings  of  the  plot,  the  moti- 
vation of  the  characters,  the  realistic 
truth  of  the  background. 

To  classes  and  students  of  movie 
enjoyment  and  appreciation,  conse- 
quently, this  first  advice  should  be 
given:  consider  Mr.  Smith  Goes  to 
Washington  as  a  movie. 


THE  PLOT 


Many  recent  occurrences  enacted 
on  the  American  scene  and  reported 
in  newspapers  may  be  regarded  as 
having  suggested  the  basis  for  the 
plot.  Unquestionably  these  occur- 
rences have  been  touched  up,  high- 
lighted, sensationalized  to  meet  the 
needs  of  exciting  dramatic  action. 
As  you  read  the  following  summary 
and  as  you, see  the  play,  ask  yourself 
whether  the  process  of  highlighting 
has  been  carried  too  far,  whether  the 
total  result  is  plausible,  whether  a 
wrong  impression  of  American  po- 
litical life  is  given,  and  whether 
the  total  effect  has  been  exaggeration 
rather  than  a  truly  artistic  effect. 

United  States  Senator  Foley  dies 
in  office,  and  the  governor  of  the 
state  from  which  he  comes  must 
appoint  a  temporary  successor.  Gov- 
ernor Hopper  is  in  a  quandary.  The 
political  rulers  of  the  state,  who  are 


just  about  to  put  through  a  piece 
of  political  jobbery  in  the  Congress, 
are  afraid  that  a  newcomer  may 
spoil  their  game;  naturally,  they 
want  as  appointee  someone  who  will 
do  their  bidding  and  not  ask  any 
embarrassing  questions.  But  the 
governor — influenced  by  his  own 
children — appoints  a  young  fellow 
named  Jefferson  Smith,  head  of  the 
state's  Boy  Rangers  and  recently  in 
the  headlines  because  of  his  heroic 
conduct  in  connection  with  a  forest 
fire. 

Smith  knows  nothing  about  the 
"political  game;"  he  is  just  a  babe- 
in-arms  to  the  politicians  in  the 
state  and  in  Washington  itself.  The 
magnificent  capital  city  awes  him, 
and  for  a  time  the  conspirators  are 
able  to  keep  him  busy  sight-seeing. 
Moreover,  they  manage  to  persuade 
his     secretary,      the     good-looking 
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Look  up  the  derivation  of  the  word  ''Senator' 
and   comment   on    the   appointment. 


The  young  Senator  is  deeply  impressed  with 
the  sights  of  America's  capital  city. 


"Saunders",  as  everyone  knows  her, 
to  agree  to  keep  Jefferson  in  the 
dark  as  to  what  is  really  going  on. 

First  of  all,  when  he  gets  down  to 
business,  Smith  is  interviewed  by 
the  sophisticated  and  worldly  wise 
newspaper  correspondents,  and  when 
the  interviews  are  printed  next  day, 
Smith  finds  he  has  been  made  ridicu- 
lous. He  storms  into  the  Press  Club 
to  give  the  newspaper  boys  a  calling 
down,  but  they  reverse  the  process 
and  soon  make  it  clear  to  Smith 
what  a  callow  novice  he  is  in  a 
situation  that  demands  experience 
and  clever  diplomacy. 

But  the  politicians  still  fear  Smith. 
He  wants  to  resign  but  is  persuaded 
by  Saunders  to  stay  and  even  to 
sponsor  a  site  in  his  state  for  a  boys' 
camp.  Jealousy  makes  Saunders  at 
this  stage  of  events  decide  to  blow 
the  lid  off,  and  she  tells  Smith  bluntly 
what  a  fool  everybody  has  been 
making  of  him.  Then  Smith  decides 
to  rip  the  lid  off. 

The  time  for  this  exposure  is  a 
Senate  meeting.  But  again  the  adroit 
politicians  not  merely  forestall  him, 
but  go  a  step  further  they  "frame" 
him.     Smith,  not  realizing  how  the 


parliamentary  rules  of  the  Senate 
work,  "yields  the  floor"  to  his  fellow- 
Senator  from  the  same  state,  Senator 
Paine;  and  to  his  horror  he  hears 
Paine  tell  the  Senate  and  the  world 
that  the  site  that  Smith  has  proposed 
for  a  camp  is  owned  by  Smith,  and 
that  he  is  on  the  point  of  making  a 
large  personal  profit. 

From  this  moment,  naturally, 
events  rapidly  approach  one  climax 
after  another.  There  is  a  roar  from 
all  over  the  country,  and  demands 
that  Smith  be  expelled  pour  in  from 
everywhere.  Those  from  his  own 
state  are  skillfully  engineered  by  the 
politicians,  and  the  likelihood  seems 
to  be  that  Smith  will  be  ousted  in 
disgrace. 

But  Smith  is  not  beaten.  A  study 
of  the  Senate  rules  and  some  know- 
ledge of  filibustering  methods  give 
him  his  opportunity.  Arising  to 
speak  in  the  Senate,  just  before  a 
vote  is  to  be  taken,  Smith  this  time 
refuses  to  yield  when  Senator  Paine 
asks  for  permission  to  interrupt,  and 
he  attempts  bravely  to  present  his 
own  defense.  Hour  after  hour  the 
speech  continues,  but  in  vain.  Weak 
from    talking    twenty-three    hours, 
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Smith  at  last  prepares  to  sit  down. 
But  before  doing  so  he  makes  one 
final  effort.  He  turns  to  Paine, 
whom  he  has  learned  to  like  despite 
the  man's  machinations  against  him, 
and  passionately  appeals  to  the 
fine  man  he  knows  is  hidden  beneath 


the  cheap  politician.  Conscience- 
stricken  at  the  damage  he  has  done, 
Paine  tries  to  commit  suicide,  but  is 
prevented  from  carrying  out  the 
attempt.  Dramatically  he  confesses 
the  truth,  and  Smith  becomes  a 
national  hero. 


THE  PRODUCTION 


A  magnificent  cast  of  notable 
actors  has  been  assembled  to  present 
this  stirring  drama.  In  the  lead  are 
James  Stewart  and  Jean  Arthur; 
and  among  those  who  support  them 
are  Claude  Rains,  Edward  Arnold, 
Thomas  Mitchell,  Guy  Kibbee, 
Eugene  Pallette,  Beulah  Bondi,  H. 
B.  Warner,  Harry  Carey,  Astrid 
Allwyn,  Ruth  Donnelly,  Porter  Hall, 
and  Larry  Simms. 

But  more  important  than  the 
presence  of  a  competent  acting  cast 
is  the  fact  that  the  whole  production 
has    been    under    the    guidance    of 


Frank  Capra.  Capra's  fame  as  a 
director  is  based  on  the  success- 
artistic  and  financial — of  such  films 
as  Lost  Horizon,  It  Happened  One 
Night,  You  Can't  Take  It  With  You, 
and  Mr.  Deeds  Goes  to  Town,  Born 
in  Sicily,  Capra  came  early  in  life 
to  Southern  California.  In  his 
time  he  has  been  newsboy,  laborer, 
waiter,  tinker,  student,  football  play- 
er, engineer,  soldier,  officer,  and  gag 
writer.  His  wealth  of  personal 
experience  has  enabled  him  better  to 
interpret  the  life  that  is  brought  to 
the    screen,    and    secure    adequate 
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A  U,  S,  Senator  takes  the  oath  of  office. 
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Director  and  star  in  the  gallery  of  the  Senate  set. 


realism.  He  suffered  poverty  and 
bad  luck,  his  career  had  its  ups  and 
downs.  Today  he  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  directors  in  the  business. 

To  the  making  of  Mr.  Smith  Goes 
to  Washington  have  been  given  not 
merely  the  talents  of  a  producer  like 
Capra  and  of  a  host  of  excellent 
actors,  but  also  the  service  of  a  huge 
corps  of  technical  experts.  It  has 
been  their  business  to  see  to  it,  first, 
that  accuracy  was  present  in  the 
scenes,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Washington  and  the  Senate 
chamber  are  so  well-known  to  so 
many  Americans. 

In  the  second  place,  it  was  impor- 
tant to  give  to  the  story  all  the  aid  of 
lighting,  make-up,  properties,  the 
thousand  minutiae  of  filming.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  in  how  many 
different  directions  such  aid  is  avail- 
able in  the  making  of  a  picture  like 
Mr.  Smith  Goes  to  Washington. 
Aiding  Capra  as  cameraman  was 
Joseph  Walker,  associated  with  this 
producer  in  earlier  triumphs.  Art 
Director  Lionel  Banks  was  respon- 
sible for  the  making  of  the  sets,  with 


their  astonishing  qualities  of  make- 
believe.  The  musical  accompani- 
ment of  the  movie  was  taken  care 
of  by  Morris  Stoloff,  with  Dimitri 
Tiomkin  composing  the  actual  musi- 
cal score ;  and  the  sound  engineer  was 
Ed   Bernds.      Robert   Kalloch   was 
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This  miniature  replica  of  the  United  Stales 
Senate,  complete  to  its  subterranean  passages, 
served  as  the  model  for  the  creative  and  technical 
workers  who  constructed  the  full-size  set  at  the 
Columbia  studio  under  the  supervision  of 
Director  Capra. 
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Director  Capra  and  his  camera  crew  with  a  battery  of  three  cameras,  each  with  a  different  type  of  lens, 

set  to  shoot  an  important  outdoor  scene. 


the  clothes  stylist,  Gene  Havlick 
and  Al  Clark  the  film  editors,  and 
the  scenario  of  the  play  was  com- 
posed by  Sidney  Buchman.  In  the 
list  of  credits  one  notes  such  other 
officials  as  dialogue  director,  set 
designer,  set  dresser,  master  of 
properties,  director  of  special  effects, 
director  of  montage  effects,  director 


of  special  portrait  art,  head  electri- 
cian, head  of  women's  and  men's 
wardrobe,  director  of  makeup,  and 
hairdresser.  One  is  impressed  again 
with  the  fact  that  a  motion  picture 
is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  host  of 
persons,  each  one  making  his  con- 
tribution in  exactly  the  way  the 
members  of  an  orchestra  do. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  CLASSES  IN  CIVICS 

PREPARED  BY  JOSEPH  C.  DRISCOLL 

President,  New  York  City  Association  of  Civics  Teachers 


1.  Why  was  a  successor  to  the 
late  Senator  Foley  not  elected  im- 
mediately by  the  people?  By  what 
authority  did  Governor  Hopper  ap- 
point Jeff  Smith  to  the  Senate? 
What  political  and  personal  con- 
siderations entered  into  the  appoint- 
ment of  Jeff  Smith? 

2.  What  part  normally  does  the 
party  machine  play  in  the  nomina- 
tion and  election  of  a  United  States 
Senator?  How  may  citizens  influ- 
ence the  designation  of  a  worthy 
candidate? 

3.  What  legal  qualifications  did 
Jeff  Smith  have  to  meet  in  order  to 
become  a  United  States  Senator? 
What  was  his  compensation?  What 
were  his  special  privileges  as  a 
member  of  Congress? 


Director  Capra,  a  stickler  for  perfect  camera 

work,  takes  an  appraising  look  before  the  reels 

begin  to  roll. 
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DIRECTOR    FRANK    CAPRA'S    REMARKABLE    REfc 

The  set  is  identical  in  every  detail  with  the  real  United  States  Senate  Chambe 
rise  in  protest  against  the  filibuster  of  "Senator  Jefferson  Smith"  {James  $% 
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tODUCTION    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES    SENATE 

The  "Vice-President"  {Harry  Carey)  is  pounding  for  order  as  the  senators 
vart),  who  talks  in  a  race  with  time  against  his  expulsion  from  the  Senate, 


DIRECTOR   FRANK   CAPRA'S    REMARKABLE Jj/J^pTION   OF   THE    UNITED    STATES   SENATE 
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set  is  identical  in  every  detail  with  the  real  United  States  Senate  C  <«'^  s/^'« 


The 

rise  ni  protest  against  the  filibuster  of  ''Senator  Jefferson 


smith-  a*** 


'^-President"  (Harry  Carey)  is  pounding  for  order  as  the  senators 
no  talks  in  a  race  with  time  against  his  expulsion  from  the  Senate. 
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Dishonest  politicians  fight  the  young  senator. 


4.  Originally  United  States  Sena- 
tors were  elected  by  the  State  Senate. 
Now,  in  accordance  with  Amend- 
ment Seventeen,  the  people  elect 
their  U.  S.  Senators.  Which  do  you 
consider  the  better  method?    Why? 

5.  Why  did  Senator  Paine  appeal 
to  "Boss"  Jim  Taylor  when  Senator 
Smith  was  "kicking  over  the  traces"? 
What  did  Boss  Taylor  mean  when 
he  told  Jeff  Smith  to  keep  quiet  and 
"play  ball"  or  be  crushed?  Just 
how  does  the  "Boss"  keep  his 
"machine"  oiled  and  powerful?  How 
could  Jeff  Smith,  in  defiance  of  the 
party  boss,  retain  his  office  and  win 
at  the  next  election? 

6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  such 
terms  as:  Quorum,  closure,  yielding 
the  floor,  filibuster,  and  public  opin- 
ion? 

7.  What  vote  was  necessary  to 
expel  Jeff   Smith   from  the   United 


States  Senate?  What  influence  did 
the  50,000  telegrams,  demanding 
the  removal  of  Jeff  Smith,  have  on 
the  Senate? 

8.  Under  what  circumstances  is  a 
filibuster  attempted?  Why  does 
the  Senate  permit  such  a  time- 
consuming  practice?  Do  you  feel 
that  the  Senate's  procedure  should 
be  changed?    Why? 

9.  Why  does  a  Senator  desire  to 
have  the  good  will  of  the  press? 
How  did  the  press  tend  to  influence 
the  judgment  of  the  public  against 
Jeff  Smith?  How  may  the  public 
guard  itself  aginst  being  deceived 
by  propaganda? 

10.  How  did  Miss  Saunders  prove 
herself  a  valuable  secretary?  Why 
was  an  able  secretary  indispensable 
to  a  young  and  inexperienced  Sena- 
tor like  Jeff  Smith? 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  WASHINGTON 

PREPARED  BY  ERNEST  D.  LEWIS 
Executive  Secretary,  N.  E.  A.  Department  of  Secondary  Teachers 

1.     How  did  it  happen  that  Wash-         the   transfer   to   the   banks   of   the 

ington  was  made  the  nation's  cap-  Potomac? 

ital?    Where  was  the  capital  before         2.     When  was  the  President's  home 
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built,  and  why  was  it  called  the 
White  House?  What  President's 
wife  was  the  first  '  'First  Lady"  to 
occupy  the  White  House? 

3.  What  means  of  transportation 
did  Washington  use  in  travelling 
from  Mt.  Vernon  to  the  capital?  By 
what  highway  do  visitors  motor  to 
and  from  Mt.  Vernon? 

4.  What  part  of  the  present  capitol 
was  built  during  George  Washing- 
ton's lifetime?  What  rooms  in  this 
original  section  were  occupied  by  the 
Senate  and  the  Supreme  Court? 

5 .  Where  did  "  George  and  M artha ' ' 
spend  the  heated  summer  days,  to 
watch  the  building  of  the  capital 
city? 

6.  To  what  place  did  George  Wash- 
ington go  to  have  his  throat  treated, 
to  attend  lodge  meetings,  and  to 
worship? 

7.  Of  what  fraternal  organization 
was  Washington  a  member?  Where 
are  the  mementoes  of  his  connection 
with  this  organization  now  housed? 

8.  Who  laid  out  the  plans  for  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  what  street 
plan,  still  employed,  was  adopted? 

9.  Though  there  are  many  monu- 
ments to  military  leaders  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  can  you  find  any 
erected  in  honor  of  civic  leaders, 
great  teachers,  and  preachers? 

10.  What  ambassadors  now  repre- 
sent in  this  country  the  nations  at 
war?  Where  are  their  ambassadorial 
residences? 

11.  What  great  Polish  general  helped 
the  United  States  in  its  Revolution- 
ary War?  Where  is  his  statue 
located?  Is  there  a  Polish  embassy 
in  Washington  at  the  present  time? 

12.  Up  what  avenue  do  newly  elected 
Presidents  go  to  be  inaugurated, 
and  where  do  the  inaugural  cere- 
monies take  place?  What  historic 
parades  have  made  this  avenue  of 
inaugural  parades  famous? 

13.  In  what  building  in  Washington 
are  disputes  between  Latin- American 
states  settled?  When  was  this 
building  erected?  What  is  the  name 
of  the  organization  that  is  housed 
in  this  building? 

14.  Who  are  the  Secretaries  of  War 
and  of  the  Navy?  Where  are  their 
official  offices?    Who  chooses  them? 
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What  part  does  radio  play  in  adding  excitement? 

Are  they  graduates  of  West  Point 
and  Annapolis?  Compare  the  poli- 
cies of  Japan  and  the  United  States 
in  this  respect. 

15.  Where  in  Washington  are  the 
nation's  stamps  made?  Is  most  of 
the  nation's  paper  money  made  in 
Washington?  Its  metal  currency? 
Is  most  of  the  nation's  metal  cur- 
rency stored  in  Washington? 

16.  Who  was  the  architect  of  the 
imposing  and  beautiful  memorial  to 
Lincoln?  In  what  ways  does  it 
seem  to  be  a  fitting  monument  to  a 
great  national  leader  whose  fame 
will  grow  still  greater  with  the  ages? 

17.  What  in  Washington's  career 
makes  the  giant  obelisk  a  suitable 
memorial  to  the  first  president? 
What  fund  helped  in  the  erection 
of  this  monument? 

18.  What  popular  hero  of  your  own 
State  is  honored  in  the  famous 
Statuary  Hall  in  the  Capitol?  What 
in  his  career  seems  to  justify  this 
honor? 

19.  Who  is  the  Senior  Senator 
from  your  State  and  where  does  he 
do  his  official  work?  Who  is  the 
Junior  Senator?  the  Representative 
from  your  district? 

20.  How  may  a  casual  visitor  in 
Washington  know  that  the  President 
is   at   home   at   the   White   House? 


H.  V.  Kaltenborn  adds  realism  to  the  film. 

that  the  Senate  and  House  are  in 
session? 

21.  Starting  from  Washington,  how 
would  the  visitor  go  to  find  the 
following? 

(1)  Washington's  birthplace 

(2)  Home  of  Washington's  mother 
(3    The  Confederate  Capital 

(4)  The  scene  of  John  Brown's  raid 

(5)  The  Civil  War  battlefields 

22.  What  famous  bridges  cross  the 
Potomac  within  the  limits  of  the 
Capital  City?  Between  what  states 
does  the  Potomac  flow  after  it  leaves 
Washington,  and  into  what  body  of 
water  does  it  empty? 

23.  Where  in  Washington  may  be 
found  the  original  copy  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1787? 

24.  In  what  noted  but  still  unfin- 
ished cathedral  is  Woodrow  Wilson, 
the  World  War  president,  buried? 
What  style  of  architecture  has  been 
used  in  the  building  of  this  cathedral? 

25.  Where  are  the  letters  and  docu- 
ments of  the  Wilson  administration 
now  being  assembled? 

26.  Over  the  entrance  to  what  build- 
ing is  carved  the  expression  "Equal 
Justice  Under  the  Law"?  Mention 
any  famous  decisions  of  the  Federal 
Court  that  have  protected  individual 
liberties. 

27.  In   what   Federal   buildings   in 
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Mr.  Capra  directs  the  recording  of  an  intimate  scene.    Below  is  what  appears  on  the  screen.     The 
most    important   quality    in    a   director    is    imagination. 


Washington  may  be  found  collections 
of  literary  and  of  scientific  value? 
Where  is  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Afri- 


can collection  housed? 

28.  Where  does  the  Supreme  Court 

meet?    Who  is  the  Chief  Justice? 


QUESTIONS  ON  CINEMATIC  TREATMENT 

PREPARED  BY  WILLIAM  LEWIN 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Motion  Pictures,  N.  E.  A.  Department  of  Secondary  Teachers 

1.  Do  you  recall  Director  Frank 
Capra 's  former  film,  Mr.  Deeds 
Goes  to  Town?  Can  you  mention 
any  similarities  between  that  film 
and  Mr.  Smith  Goes  to  Washing- 
ton? For  example,  in  what  respect 
are  the  plot  formulas  alike?  In 
what  respect  are  the  leading  charac- 
ters alike?  Supposing  that  Gary 
Cooper  had  been  cast  to  play  the 
part  of  Jefferson  Smith,  what  changes 
in  story  construction  or  in  character- 
ization might  have  been  necessitated 
in  the  cinematic  treatment?  Would 
such  changes,  in  your  opinion,  have 
made  any  great  difference  in  the 
general  result?  Would  the  film 
probably  have  been  just  as  entertain- 
ing? Would  it  have  been  a  film  of  the 
same    type?      Would    you    say,    in 


Players,    likewise,  must  exercise   imagination. 
To   be   convincing  on   the  screen,    they   must 
live  their  parts  in  spite  of  the  artificial  environ- 
ment of  the  studio. 
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The  press  gallery  of  the  Senate  is  tense  as  the  film  nears  a  climax. 


general,  that  Mr.  Capra  has  followed 
the  lines  of  his  former  success?  What 
social  and  educational  values  does 
this  new  film  have  that  the  former 
one  lacked?  Wherein  is  Mr.  Smith's 
goal  in  life  of  greater  social  signi- 
ficance than  that  of  Mr.  Deeds? 
2.  How  does  Director  Capra  intro- 
duce Jefferson  Smith  to  us?  What 
do    we    find    Jeff    doing   when   the 


The  young  Senator  flooded  with  telegrams,  pleads 
for  time. 


Governor  calls  to  inform  him  of  his 
appointment  to  the  U.  S.  Senate? 
Does  the  sequence  in  which  the 
Governor  calls  at  the  Smith  home 
provide  any  opportunities  for  comic 
effects  through  the  use  of  contrast? 
How? 

3.  Did  you  enjoy  the  montage  of 
headlines  screaming  approval  of  Sen- 
ator Smith?  Can  you  recall  any 
other  striking  examples  of  the  use 
of  a  series  of  flashes  to  advance  the 
story  rapidly  and  at  the  same  time 
to  create  a  mood  of  excitement? 

4.  Can  you  mention  a  bit  of 
cinematic  "business"  used  by  the 
director  to  characterize  or  individual- 
ize an  important  character?  What 
are  some  of  the  mannerisms  of  the 
leading  persons  in  the  story? 

5.  Were  you  touched  when  the 
Boys'  Club  Band  struck  up  Auld 
Lang  Syne?  Can  you  recall  any 
other  instances  where  music  con- 
tributes to  the  emotional  atmosphere 
of  a  scene? 

6.  Did  you  enjoy  the  young  Sen- 
ator's arrival  in  Washington?  How 
did  Director  Capra  make  the  scene 
amusing? 
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7.  Are  the  birds  and  other  pet 
animals  of  this  film  effective  on  the 
screen?  Why  are  animals  and  babies 
so  often  used  in  films?  Are  they 
"natural"  actors?    Explain. 

8.  In  what  scenes  were  you  best 
able  to  identify  yourself  with  the 
characters?  Where  did  the  acting 
seem  most  inspired? 

9.  How  is  Saunders  introduced  in 
the  film?  What  shows  us  quickly 
that  she  is  shrewd  and  keen?  What 
shows  her  abruptness?  Has  she  a 
strong  personality? 

10.  How  did  you  like  Director 
Capra' s  satire  on  sight-seeing  at 
Washington?  What,  to  you,  were 
the  highlights  of  the  travel  montage 
in  which  we  see,  with  Jeff,  the  great 
sights  of  America's  capital?  Were 
you  impressed  with  the  shot  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  as  Jeff  mounts 
the  steps?  From  what  angles  did 
Mr.  Capra  show  us  the  huge,  over- 
powering figure  of  Lincoln,  seated 
in  that  great  armchair  of  his?  Did 
the  closeup  of  the  young  Senator 
as  he  looked  up  at  the  face  of  Lincoln, 
add  to  the  solemnity  of  the  scene? 
Was  Jeff's  face  full  of  awe  and 
reverence? 

11.  Did  Jeff's  quiet  rendition  of  the 
lines  from  the  Second  Inaugural 
Address  and  from  the  Gettysburg 
Address,  as  he  saw  them  carved  in 
stone,  stir  your  patriotism?  How 
did  camera  angles  contribute  to  the 
effect?  How  do  these  scenes  prepare 
us  for  Jeff's  return  to  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  at  night  later  in  the  story? 
Why  is  the  revisitation  at  night 
dramatically  effective? 

12.  How  did  Director  Capra  em- 
phasize pictorially  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  idealism  of  America's 
great  statesmen  and  the  dishonesty 
of  the  politicians  among  whom  the 
young  Senator  was  thrown? 

13.  What  parallel  action  was  going 
on  while  Jeff  was  seeing  the  sights? 
What  was  Saunders  doing  mean- 
while? Does  parallel  action  afford 
any  opportunities  for  amusing  con- 


trasts? Does  it  help  to  create 
suspense?   How? 

14.  The  scene  in  Jeff's  boarding 
house,  where  he  is  revealed  standing 
in  the  center  of  a  room,  surrounded 
by  newspaper  reporters,  is  called  a 
tableau.  Can  you  recall  any  similar 
presentations  of  groups  of  characters 
arranged  in  a  striking  pictorial 
composition?  How  does  Director 
Capra  mix  satire  and  idealism  as  the 
newshawks  make  their  flashlight 
pictures  and  as  Jeff  unfolds  his  idea 
of  a  National  Boys'  Camp. 

15.  How  do  the  inserts  of  news 
pictures  following  Jeff's  interview 
add  speed  to  the  narrative?  Would 
it  have  been  just  as  effective  to  tell 
what  happened  in  words?  Does 
Mr.  Capra  make  his  transitions 
from  scene  to  scene  smooth  and 
logical?  Are  there  any  places  in  the 
film  where  the  continuity  is  not  clear? 

16.  How  are  we  introduced  to  the 
Senate  Chamber?  Did  you  like  the 
director's  idea  of  beginning  the 
scene  with  a  closeup  of  the  clock  in 
the  lobby  and  then  tilting  the 
camera  down  to  the  crowded  cor- 
ridor? Did  you  feel  Jeff's  excitement 
over  the  great  occasion?  Were  you 
thrilled  as  he  entered  the  doors  of 
the  Senate?  How  did  the  page-boys 
contribute  to  the  effect? 

17.  When  Jeff  looked  around  the 
Senate  chamber  and  saw,  in  panor- 
ama, the  senators,  the  press  gallery, 
the  senators'  gallery,  the  rostrum, 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  then 
the  big  clock  as  the  long  hand  jump- 
ed to  twelve,  were  you  impressed? 

18.  How  did  the  director  blend 
dignity,  suspense,  humor,  and  melo- 
drama in  the  scenes  where  Jeff 
takes  the  oath  of  office? 

19.  How  does  the  technique  of 
montage  speed  up  the  action  of 
Jeff's  rampage  against  the  reporters? 

20.  The  shopping  tour  of  Mr.  Smith 
is  depicted  in  a  series  of  lap  dissolves. 
The  picture  of  him  looking  like  a 
scarecrow  before  the  mirror  in  a 
tight   Prince   Albert   coat   dissolves 


into  a  picture  of  him  walking  in 
shoes  that  hurt;  this,  in  turn,  dis- 
solves into  a  picture  of  him  trying 
on  a  hat  that  is  too  small,  and  so  on, 
each  shot  overlapping  the  next. 
Can  you  mention  any  other  examples 
of  the  use  of  lap  dissolves?  How  do 
cameramen  and  laboratory  tech- 
nicians make  such  dissolves? 

21.  Do  you  recall  the  scenes  showing 
the  activities  of  a  press  room  by 
means  of  a  series  of  ''cuts" — quick 
scenes  that  cut  sharply  from  one  to 
another — newspaper  men  diving  for 
the  telephone  booths  and  for  the 
telegraphic  services?  Why  are  cuts 
appropriate  here?  Why  were  lap 
dissolves  not  used?  What  effect  is 
the  director  trying  to  get? 

22,  When  Saunders  holds  up  five 
fingers  to  indicate  Rule  Five  in  the 
Senate  Manual,  she  uses  pantomime. 
Is    this    a    good    cinematic    device? 


Why  should  a  director  use  action 
rather  than  dialogue  to  tell  his 
story  on  the  screen? 

23.  At  the  spectacular  climax  of  the 
film  we  see  the  crowded  galleries 
of  the  Senate,  long  shots  of  the 
chamber  jammed  with  Senators  at 
their  desks.  The  director  is  drama- 
tizing a  filibuster.  Does  the  screen, 
in  your  opinion,  excel  in  purveying 
scenes  of  masses  of  people?  Can  you 
mention  other  examples  of  effective 
mass  action? 

24.  How  did  Director  Capra  use 
the  scenes  in  the  radio  station  to 
heighten   the   suspense? 

25.  Were  the  performances,  on  the 
whole,  convincing?  What  scenes 
seemed  to  you  most  natural?  What 
scenes  seemed  most  inspired?  Did 
the  director  bring  out  the  best  that 
the  cast  could  do? 
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NEWS  NOTE  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  DRAMATICS 


If  you  are  a  teacher  of  speech  or 
dramatics  and  would  like  to  do  some 
experimental  work  with  a  national 
committee  interested  in  developing 
new  curriculum  units  for  correlating 
the  photoplay  with  dramatics,  you 
are  invited  to  write  to  the  chairman 


of  the  committee,  Miss  Corda  Peck, 
of  the  American  Educational  Theater 
Association,  at  Collinwood  High 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Miss  Peck 
is  also  Ohio  State  Representative 
of  the  Department  of  Secondary 
Teachers  of  the  N.E.A. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  APPRECIATION  OF 

ALLEGHENY  UPRISING 

PREPARED  BY  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW,   Ph.   D. 

Chairman,  Department  of  English,  Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York  City 


I.     HISTORICAL  SETTING 


The  entire  spirit  of  America  as  a 
liberty-loving  haven  for  the  oppres- 
ed  of  all  nations  is  thoroughly 
represented  in  Allegheny  uprising 
and  so,  too,  are  all  those  conditions 
and  movements  that  led  to  making 
the  Thirteen  Colonies  into  an  in- 
dependent nation.  For  that  reason 
Allegheny  Uprising  has  the  highest 
importance  for  study  in  schools.  It 
shows  in  graphic,  emphatic  manner 
the  types  of  personality  that  went 
into  the  creation  of  a  great  new 
government,  with  liberty  for  all. 

In  most  unusual  manner  the 
Colony  of  Pennsylvania  came  into 
being.  It  was  surprising  enough 
that  William  Penn,  son  of  famous 
Admiral  Penn,  should  become  a 
Quaker,  find  himself  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower  of  London  and  in  various 
other  places  of  imprisonment,  and 
although  heir  to  a  fortune  and  a 
great  name,  be  willing  to  risk  every- 
thing for  the  sake  of  religious 
liberty;  it  was  still  more  surprising 
that  when  he  inherited  a  claim  on 
the  English  Crown  because  Charles 
II  had  borrowed  £16,000  from  Ad- 
miral Penn,  he  should  ask  for  a  grant 
of  land  in  the  New  World.  That 
region  of  forests  and  streams  and 
unknown  dangers  that  he  chose  he 
proposed  to  name  "Sylvania," 
" Woodland."  To  that  poetic  name 
the  King  added   "Penn"   in  honor 


of  the  great  Admiral  who  had  been 
his  friend.  To  the  city  that  he 
proposed  to  lay  out  in  the  wilderness 
Penn  gave  the  name  Philadelphia, 
"City    of    Brotherly    Love." 

In  1683,  when  Penn  was  39,  he 
drew  up  a  Treaty  with  the  Indians, 
making  the  terms  so  fair,  and  always 
treating  the  natives  so  well  that, 
while  he  lived,  Pennsylvania  had  no 
wars  with  the  savages.  In  his 
woodland  dominion,  where  he  had 
almost  autocratic  power,  like  the 
owner  of  a  vast  estate,  Penn  insisted 
upon  giving  most  unusual  rights  and 
privileges  to  all  citizens,  and  es- 
pecially insisted  upon  entire  freedom 
of  religion.  To  this  happy  region 
there  soon  came  the  oppressed  from 
all  lands,  including  many  persecuted 
English,  Germans,  Scotch-Irish,  and 
Welsh,  all  of  them  moulding  by 
degrees  into  a  remarkably  strong 
people.  When  Penn  died  his  Amer- 
ican property  went  to  his  widow 
and  to  his  three  sons,  John,  Thomas, 
and  Richard. 

In  the  course  of  two  generations 
the  adventurous  Colonists  pushed 
far  into  lands  that  Indians  had  held 
from  time  immemorial,  failed  to 
treat  the  red  men  as  honestly  as 
William  Penn  had  done,  and  fell 
into  a  long  series  of  combats,  ulti- 
mately   bringing    savage    reprisals. 
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What,  in  this  scene,  typifies  Colonial  times? 


Those  who  had  followed  William 
Penn  in  power  also  treated  the 
Indians  in  a  way  that  aroused 
hostility. 

Back  of  all  else  was  the  influence 
of  the  French,  who  wished  to  enlarge 
their  American  possessions  and  pre- 
vent the  British  from  gaining  all  of 
the  immensely  rich  land.  Romantic 
and  adventurous  French  missionaries 
and  coureurs  de  bois  had  pushed 
through  much  of  the  American 
wilderness.  Those  who  had  followed 
them  had  founded  Vincennes  and 
other  places  in  what  is  now  Indiana, 
and  had  established  a  series  of  forts 
along  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  in 
Pennsylvania.  They  established 
Fort  Duquesne,  at  what  is  now 
Pittsburgh,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Allegheny  and  the  Monongahela 
Rivers,  taking  the  place  from  the 
British  in  1754. 


To  that  place  George  Washington, 
then  a  young  man  of  22,  was  sent 
by  Virginia  to  drive  back  the  French, 
but  he  was  defeated  and  obliged  to 
surrender.  In  the  following  year, 
1755,  Washington  accompanied  Gen- 
eral Braddock  on  a  march  against 
Fort  Duquesne,  but  again  the  British 
and  Colonial  forces  were  defeated, 
with  great  loss  of  life.  In  1758  a 
large  British  and  Colonial  force 
captured  the  position,  and  named  it 
'  'Pittsburgh"  in  compliment  to  the 
British  Prime  Minister,  building 
Fort  Pitt  as  a  defense. 

This  contest  between  the  British 
and  the  French  for  the  control  of 
western  Pennsylvania  and  the  great 
river  systems  stirred  the  Indians 
to  unequalled  activity,  so  that  they 
attacked  all  the  settlements,  and 
killed  many  of  the  pioneers  who 
lived    in    isolated    homes.      Other 
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settlers  who  had  begun  the  clearing 
of  land  and  the  cultivating  of  crops 
fled  to  the  seventeen  forts  that  had 
been  set  up  at  the  advice  of  Benjamin 


Franklin.  It  is  this  period  of 
American  history,  and  this  region 
of  Pennsylvania,  with  which  Alle- 
gheny Uprising  is  concerned. 


IB.     THE  STORY 


"Quebec  is  English!"  is  the  thrill- 
ing news  that  comes  at  the  opening 
of  the  photoplay.  The  Marquis  de 
Montcalm,  who  had  captured  Os- 
wego on  Lake  Ontario,  and  Fort 
William  Henry  on  Lake  George,  for 
two  months  defended  Quebec  against 
British  and  Colonial  forces  under 
General  Wolfe.  In  a  desperate 
assault  by  the  British  both  generals 
lost  their  lives,  and  Quebec  came 
under  the  English  flag.    The  Colo- 


nials who  marched  with  General 
Braddock,  Lord  Amherst,  and  Gen- 
eral Wolfe  had  been  trained  in  a 
severe  school  of  war.  Now,  many 
of  them  set  out  to  return  to  their 
homes.  They  were  pioneers,  rough, 
self-reliant,  independent,  liberty- 
loving,  respecting  the  King,  loyal 
to  the  English  flag,  and  wishing  to 
live  in  peace  under  the  rule  of  law 
and  equal  justice. 
At   this   time,    according   to   the 


Could  you  make  a  miniature  of  this  set  in  your  school  shop? 
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What  is  the  atmosphere  of  this  scene?  What  did  the  performance  of  Wilfrid  Lawson  {center)  contribute 

to  the  photoplay?    Did  you  like  his  accent  and  his  mannerisms?    Can  you  comment  on  his  career 

in  British  films?    Do  you  remember  him  as  the  flower  girl's  father  in  "Pygmalion"? 


story,  Ralph  Callendar,  a  rum- 
runner and  trader  with  Indians, 
had  so  gained  the  connivance  of 
officials  that  he  was  almost  openly 
selling  powder,  bullets,  muskets, 
and  rum  to  the  Indians.  Jim  Smith, 
a  lean,  bronzed  frontiersman;  a 
buckskin-clad  scout  named  Mac- 
Dougall,  a  tavern-keeper  in  times 
of  peace;  and  Tim  Calhoun,  a 
gaunt,  fiery-tempered  Indian  fighter, 
learn  of  Callendar's  treachery  to 
his  own  people,  and  of  the  British 
Captain  Swanson's  seeming  con- 
nivance in  it. 

When  these  rough  frontier  veter- 
ans go  to  thwart  Callendar  they  are 
followed  by  MacDougall's  daughter, 
Janie,  who  is  so  deeply  in  love  with 
Jim  Smith  that  she  proposes  marriage 
again  and  again.  The  Americans, 
disguised  as  Indians,  prevent  Cal- 


lendar from  transporting  rum  and 
weapons ;  they  appeal  to  the  authori- 
ties and  demand  legal  enforcement, 
and  especially  protection  of  the 
valley  settlements.  To  their  sur- 
prise they  are  called  rebels,  their 
actions  insurrection.  The  valley 
is  placed  under  military  law,  Amer- 
icans are  arrested,  chained,  brutally 
lashed,  soldiers  are  quartered  upon 
the  people,  and  all  the  settlement 
taxed  heavily.  Jury  trials  and 
justice  alike  are  denied. 

Jim  Smith  is  tried  for  murder  and 
would  have  been  condemned  except 
for  an  unusually  clever  defence  by 
the  importunate  Janie  and  the  timely 
arrival  of  General  Gage.  Little  by 
little,  as  the  play  proceeds,  we  see  the 
Americans  developing  that  inde- 
pendent spirit  that  finally  led  them 
to  found  a  new  nation  "conceived 
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in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal."  In  particular,  we  see  them 
most  emphatically  demanding  those 
rights  now  enshrined  in  the  first  ten 
Amendments  of  the  Constitution, 
including  freedom  of  speech,  protec- 


tion of  citizens  from  the  quartering 
of  soldiers,  speedy  trial  by  jury,  and 
freedom  from  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments.  The  demand  for  these 
rights,  and  later  for  others,  led  to 
freedom  for  the  Thirteen  Colonies. 


III.     THE  THEMES 


Themes  of  the  most  important 
kind  make  the  heart  of  this  stirring 
play  of  adventure,  war,  love,  humor, 
and  patriotism.  Running  through- 
out the  entire  play,  like  a  strong, 
binding  thread,  is  the  theme  of 
liberty  under  the  law — liberty  with 
equality,  liberty  with  justice,  liberty 
with  reverence  for  the  fundamental 
rights  of  citizens. 

Jim  Smith  and  his  fellow  Ameri- 
cans are  typical  of  the  men  of  the 
later  years,  1776  to  1783,  who  gave 
themselves  to  establishing  a  govern- 
ment founded  upon  the  substantial 
principles  that  were  developed  slow- 
ly by  the  early  pioneers  and  the 


men   who   fought   in   the   series   of 
Colonial  wars. 

The  sale  of  war  material  is  another 
subject  brought  strongly  before  every 
person  who  sees  Allegheny  Up- 
rising. Ralph  Callendar,  who  sold 
weapons,  powder,  bullets,  and  rum 
to  the  Indians,  represents  those 
dealers  in  war  materials  whom  a 
recent  novelist  has  criticized  in 
Dynasty  of  Death.  Not  only  in 
Colonial  times  but  always  there  are 
men  who  sell  the  weapons  and  the 
munitions  that  bring  terror  and 
death.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
them?  How  are  they  to  be  control- 
led? We  still  have  not  found  a 
sufficient  answer. 


What  is  the  proclamation? 
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Who  are  the  opposing  groups?    What  is  being  said? 


IV.     CINEMATOGRAPHIC    PROBLEMS    IN    ALLEGHENY    UPRISING 


There  were  many  photographic 
and  sound  problems  that  had  to  be 
solved  in  the  filming  of  Allegheny 
Uprising,  because  of  the  vastness 
of  the  outdoor  sets,  the  character  of 
the  terrain,  and  the  effects  that  the 
director  was  trying  to  achieve. 

For  "dolly"  shots  over  hills  and 
down  long,  rough  roads,  hundreds 
of  feet  of  wooden  track  had  to  be 
laid  for  the  camera  and  sound 
apparatus  to  travel  on.  Micro- 
phones had  to  be  hidden  in  trees 
and  in  walls  and  in  various  spots 
around  the  sets,  to  pick  up  dialogue 
and  sound  at  widely  separated  points. 

Hundreds  of  flares  and  powerful 
lights  had  to  be  installed  around  the 
outdoor  sets  to  give  enough  light  to 
photograph   the   battle   scenes   and 


the  night  attacks  on  the  fort. 

In  some  instances,  even  telescopic 
lenses  were  employed  to  pick  up 
distant  action  in  a  long  shot.  Five 
cameras  were  used  in  recording 
some  of  the  biggest  battle  scenes. 

Varying  types  of  microphones 
were  used  at  different  points  on  the 
set,  according  to  how  heavy  the 
sound  was  to  be  at  that  particular 
point. 

High  towers,  giant  camera  cranes 
and  camera  cars  were  employed  for 
many  shots  that  took  in  wide 
expanses  of  countryside  and  roads 
winding  over  hills  and  through 
valleys. 

All  these  shots  were  carefully 
charted  and  worked  out  in  detail 
before  shooting  began  on  the  picture. 


V.     DRAMATIC  EFFECTS 


1.  Why  does  the  play  begin  with 
reference  to  the  Battle  of  Lexington, 
April  19,  1775? 

2.  Why  are  the  principal  characters 


shown   as   returning    from   an   ex- 
pedition to  Canada? 
3.     By    what    dramatic    action    is 
American  love  of  independence  first 
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shown?  How  is  it  developed  through- 
out the  play? 

4.  What  dramatic  methods  relieve 
the  seriousness  of  the  themes? 

5.  What  different  parts  of  the  plot 
give  the  play  its  spirit  of  romance? 

6.  Where  are  moments  of  keenest 
suspense? 


7.  What  are  the  most  exciting 
incidents? 

8.  What  is  the  turning  point  of  the 
play? 

9.  By  what  methods  is  action 
intensified? 

10.  How  are  the  different  threads  of 
plot  brought  to  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion? 


VI.     THE 

1.  What  contrasting  elements  ap- 
pear in  Captain  Swanson? 

2.  What  dominates  the  career  of 
Jim  Smith? 

3.  What  is  your  opinion  of  Janie 
MacDougall? 

4.  Of   what    kinds    of   persons    is 
Tim  Calhoun  typical? 

5.  What  is  the  spirit  of  the  Amer- 


CHARACTERS 

ican  Magistrates? 

6.  In  what  light  did  the  makers  of 
the  play  present  General  Gage,  the 
man  who  later  held  power  in  Massa- 
chusetts at  the  time  of  the  Battles  of 
Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill? 

7.  Which  characters  in  the  play 
are  introduced  for  comic  relief? 

8.  Make  an  estimate  of  the  total 


How  are  reflectors  used?    What  is  a  "dolly  shot"? 
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Why  is  this  effective  grouping: 


What  shows  Franklin's  character? 


number  of  speaking  parts  in  the  play. 
Why  is  there  such  a  large  number? 
9.  Is  the  villain  of  the  play  a  real 
character  or  merely  a  typical  stage 


villain? 

10.  At  what  moment  do  the  emotions 
of  the  persons  in  the  play  appear 
most  nearly  true  to  life? 


VII.     THE  SETTING 


a  list  of  different  places 
the    action   of   the   play 


1.  Make 
in  which 
occurs. 

2.  How  did  the  makers  of  the  play 
provide  contrast  in  settings? 

3.  Which  setting  is  most  elaborate? 

4.  Which  background  presents  the 
most  pleasing  picture? 

5.  In   what   times   of   day   is   the 
action  of  the  play  set? 

6.  What    things    characteristic    of 


Colonial  times  appear  in  the  picture? 

7.  How  much  of  the  story  is 
enacted  outdoors,  and  how  much 
indoors? 

8.  How  is  the  setting  made  to 
enhance  the  action? 

9.  Which  setting  must  have  caused 
the  makers  of  the  picture  the  greatest 
difficulty? 

10.  Which  setting  is  likely  to  be 
remembered  longest? 


VIM.     OTHER  QUESTIONS  AND  PROJECTS 


HISTORY 

1.  Show  a  collection  of  arrowheads, 
flints  for  muskets,  pewter  utensils, 
candlesticks,  candle  moulds,  powder 
horns,  or  any  other  material  relating 
to  Colonial  days  in  North  America. 

2.  Prepare  a  scrapbook  of  pictures 
of  persons  in  any  way  concerned  in 
events  of  1759,  the  period  of  the 
story:  Benjamin  Franklin,  George 
Washington,  William  Pitt,  General 
Braddock,  Lord  Amherst,  General 
Wolfe,  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  King 


Philip. 

3.  Prepare  a  scrapbook  of  pictures 
of  places  prominent  in  events  of  the 
period  of  the  story:  Old  Quebec, 
Fort  Duquesne,  Old  Deerneld,  Old 
Hadley,  Ticonderoga,  Lake  George, 
Lake  Champlain,  the  Richelieu  Riv- 
er, Louisburg. 

4.  What  were  the  principal  events 
in  the  great  struggle  between  the 
British  and  the  French  for  the 
possession  of  North  America? 

5.  How  did  the  wars  between  the 
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British  and  the  French  affect  the 
inhabitants  of  New  England?  of 
Pennsylvania?  of  New  York? 

6.  What  part  did  American  Indians 
play  in  the  various  Colonial  wars? 

7.  What  did  the  following  Indian 
tribes  do  in  the  Colonial  wars? 
Shawnees,  Hurons,  Iroquois,  Mo- 
hawks, Delawares,  the  Six  Nations, 
Mohicans,  Wampanoags. 

8.  How  did  Benjamin  Franklin 
influence  Colonial  affairs? 

9.  What  part  did  George  Wash- 
ington play  in  the  struggle  between 
the  British  and  the  French  in 
North  America? 

10.  To  what  extent  is  the  motion- 
picture  play  true  to  history? 

ART 

1.  Bring  to  class  a  series  of  pictures 
drawn  from  advertisements,  showing 
scenes  of  Colonial  life,  or  of  Indian 
warfare. 

2.  Exhibit  several  books  containing 
unusually  artistic  pictures  of  Colonial 
life. 

3.  Describe  in  detail  some  one  of 
the  scenes  in  the  motion-picture  play 
that  produces  unusually  good  artistic 
effects. 

4.  Which  costumes  in  the  play  are 


most  pleasingly  artistic? 
5.  Which  close-up  presentation  of  a 
face    is    most    like    an    artistically 
posed  portrait? 

DRAWING 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  North  America, 
indicating  lands  held  by  the  British 
and  those  by  the  French  about  1759. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  Pennsylvania 
about  1759,  showing  the  scenes  of 
the  story. 

3.  Draw  a  map  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  New  England  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  Valley,  showing  the 
locations  of  various  Indian  tribes. 

4.  Make  sketches  of  implements, 
utensils,  costumes,  and  buildings  of 
Colonial  times. 

5.  Make  a  copy  of  some  famous 
picture  of  Colonial  frontiersmen, 
citizens,  or  Indians. 

SHOP  WORK 

1.  Make  a  small,  wooden  reproduc- 
tion of  a  Colonial  blockhouse. 

2.  Make  from  wood  a  set  of  weapons 
such  as  those  used  by  American 
Indians  at  the  time  of  the  Colonial 
wars. 

3.  Make  a  small  model  birchbark 
canoe.      Explain    how    the    use    of 


How  did  women  play  their  part? 


For  whom  are  they  in  wait? 
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Who  are  these  people?    What  happens  next: 


canoes  influenced  the  Colonial  wars. 

4.  Make  a  wooden  model  that  will 
show  the  interior  of  an  American 
home  of  about  1759. 

5.  Make  a  series  of  small  wooden 
models  that  will  show  the  nature  of 
Colonial  furniture  and  household 
equipment. 

MUSIC 

1.  Tell  the  history  of  the  words  and 
music  of  ' 'Yankee  Doodle,"  which 
appears  so  prominently  in  the  play. 

2.  What  notable  musical  effects  are 
produced  during  the  presentation 
of  the  entire  film  story? 

3.  What  characterizes  the  dance 
music  of  the  period  of  the  play? 

4.  Explain  how  music  is  made  to 
intensify  scenes  throughout  the  play. 

5.  Imagine  that  you  are  musical 
director  for  the  making  of  the  film 


story.  Tell  your  plans,  the  instru- 
ments you  wish  to  be  used,  and  the 
type  of  music  to  be  produced. 


LANGUAGE  STUDY 

1.  What  languages  were  spoken  in 
North  America  in  1759? 

2.  Make  a  list  of  place  names  in  the 
United  States  that  show  the  effect 
of  French  influence  in  Colonial  days. 

3.  How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that 
French  has  remained  the  language 
of  a  great  part  of  the  people  of 
Canada? 

4.  How  did  the  following  places  get 
their  names?  New  York,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Albany,  Williamsburg,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Philadelphia. 

5.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  following 
words?  Moccasin,  wigwam,  pow- 
wow, sachem,  tomahawk. 
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SEWING 

1.  Make  a  set  of  dolls  dressed  in 
costumes  to  represent  the  principal 
persons  in  the  play. 

2.  For  what  purpose  did  pioneers 
sometimes  use  deer-sinews? 

MATHEMATICS 

1.  Prepare  a  set  of  statistics  with 
regard  to  the  Indian  population  of 
North  America  about  1759,  and  the 
Indian  population  in  the  same  area 
at  the  present  time.  How  do  you 
explain  the  figures? 

2.  Make  a  set  of  statistics  with 
regard  to  the  numbers  of  persons  of 
various  races  in  North  America  in 
1759.  Explain  how  the  facts  so 
presented  affected  the  development 
of  the  New  World. 

SCIENCE 

1.  What  inventions  did  the  American 
Indians  make? 

2.  What  did  the  American  Indians 
of  1759  know  about  any  scientific 
procedures? 


3.  How  did  science  aid  the  Colonists 
of  the  period  of  the  play? 

4.  Why  may  Ben  Franklin  be  regard- 
ed as  the  greatest  scientist  of  this  era? 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

1.  What  examples  of  unusual  physi- 
cal strength  appear  in  the  play? 

2.  How  did  the  Indians  prepare 
themselves  for  their  strenuous  lives? 

3.  What  were  the  athletic  sports  of 
the  early  American  Colonists? 

GEOGRAPHY 

1.  What  were  the  natural  gateways 
between  Canada  and  the  British 
possessions  in  North  America? 

2.  What  long  journeys  are  mentioned 
in  the  play? 

3.  What  were  the  principal  Colonial 
waterways? 

4.  How  great  a  territory  does  the 
play  cover?  Why  was  that  region 
especially  important  in  1759? 

5.  What  natural  boundaries  or  ad- 
vantages did  Nature  provide  for 
the  British  Colonists? 


For  what  are  they  punished? 
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IX.     SENTENCES  WORTH  TALKING  ABOUT 


In  Allegheny  Uprising  many 
sentences  apply  to  the  life  of  today. 
Among  them  are  the  following. 
What  is  the  full  meaning  of  each 
sentence?  How  is  each  sentence 
related  to  the  story  told  by  the 
motion  picture?  How  is  the  thought 
of  each  sentence  related  to  move- 
ments and  events  in  modern  life? 

1.  "This  ground  is  ours;  our  dead 
lie  in  it;  and  I,  for  one,  will  water 
it  with  my  blood  before  I  give  it  up." 

2.  "The  way  a  man's  born,  he  dies; 
no  woman  can  ever  change  him." 

3.  "They'd  tie  their  own  mothers 
to  the  stake  if  there  was  money  in  it." 


4.  "By  tavern  fires 'tales  are  told." 

5.  "They  think  more  of  money 
than  of  men." 

6.  "We'll  not  stand  for  your  swag- 
gering dictatorships  that  interfere 
with  our  civil  liberties." 

7.  "A  stubborn  recklessness  set  on 
maintaining  rights  guaranteed  by 
law." 

8.  "We  destroy  the  very  thing 
we  fight  for." 

9.  "Men  twist  laws  until  pennies 
are  squeezed  out  of  them,  even  if 
each  penny  means  a  life." 

10.  "Without  liberty  there  is  no 
dignity  for  a  man  in  this  world." 


X.    WORD  STUDY 


All  the  following  words  recall 
the  life  of  America  in  Colonial 
times.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
each  word?  How  is  each  word 
related  to  Allegheny  Uprising? 

Tomahawk  Long  rifle 

Covered  wagons    Scalps 


Tavern 

Stage 

Pewter 

Tankard 

Stocks 

Taproom 

Barmaids 

Barbecue 

Indian  file 

Powder  horn 

Flint 

Minuet 

Hoop  skirt 

Sconces 

Jerkin 

Curtsey 

Tinder  box 
Powdered  wig 
Scalp  yell 
Corncob  pipe 
Witches'  brew 
Lashes 
Cabin 
Wench 

Trade  muskets 
Men  in  ruffles 
Provincial  roads 
Grooms 
Sack  of  gold 
Candles 
Men  in  silks 


Backwoods 

Loopholes 

Sunbonnet 

Moccasin 

Hussy 

Musket 

Squaw 

Brace  of 

pistols 
Frontier 
Dirk 
Rounds  of 

ammunition 
Porticoes 
Pressed 


XI.     BOOKS  FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 


The  First  Rebel,  by  Neil  Swanson 

The  Boy  Captive  of  Old  Deerfield,  by  Mary  P. 

Smith 
In   the   Days   of  Poor   Richard,    by    Irving 

Bacheller 
Richard  Carvel,  by  Winston  Churchill 
Arundel,  by  Kenneth  I.  Roberts 
Drums  Along  the  Mohawk,  by  Walter  Edmonds 
Hugh    Wynne,    Free    Quacker,    by    S.    Weir 

Mitchell 
Gilman  of  Redford,  by  William  Stearns  Davis 
Hunter  of  the  Hills,  by  J.  A.  Altsheler 
Virginia  Cavalier,  by  Mary  E.  Seawell 


Jim  Mason,  Scout,  by  E.  R.  Gregor 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  by  J.  Fenimore 
Cooper 

Cardigan,  by  Robert  W.  Chambers 

Drums,  by  James  Boyd 

The  First  Americans,  by  T.  J.  Wertenbaker 

Old  Trails  and  Roads  in  Penn's  Land,  by 
J.  T.  Faris 

A  History  of  Pennsylvania,  by  T.  S.  March 

Montcalm    and    Wolfe,    A    Half   Century    of 
Conflict,  by  Francis  Parkman 

Dynasty  of  Death,  by  Taylor  Caldwell 
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NEWS  NOTE  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  DRAMATICS 


If  you  would  like  to  do  some  ex- 
perimental work  in  developing  new 
curriculum  units  for  correlating 
the  photoplay  with  dramatics,  you 
are  invited  to  write  to  Miss  Corda 


Peck,  American  Educational  Thea- 
ter Association,  c/o  Collinwood 
High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Miss 
Peck  is  also  Ohio  State  Representa- 
tive of  the  Department  of  Sec- 
ondary Teachers  of  the  N.E.A. 


A    GUIDE    TO    THE    APPRECIATION    OF    THE 
TECHNICOLOR  SCREEN  VERSION  OF 

DRUMS  ALONG  THE  MOHAWK 

PREPARED  BY  ALICE  P.  STERNER 
Barring er  High  School,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


I.  THE  THEME 


Drums  Along  the  Mohawk  is 
a  stirring  melodrama. 

The  conflict  between  the  brave 
settlers  of  the  Upper  Mohawk  Val- 
ley from  1776  to  1782  and  the 
Iroquois  ''destructives"  and  their 
Tory  leaders  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  of  the  entire  American 
Revolution.  The  film  symbolizes 
this  struggle  through  the  young 
couple,  Gil  and  Lana,  who  are 
Palatine  German  settlers,  opposing 
the  Tory  Caldwell,  sinister  leader 
of   the    marauding   bands.      They 


wage  again  the  eternal  strife  to 
protect  one's  home  and  loved  ones 
from  destruction. 

As  an  historical  photoplay,  this 
film  presents  on  the  screen  a  little 
known  phase  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Nowhere  can  be  found  more 
thrilling  material  than  the  early 
settlers'  struggle  against  the  Brit- 
ish-inspired Indian  tribes.  The  ap- 
peal to  our  patriotism  made  by  the 
scenes  of  this  heroic  episode  is  re- 
alistic and  immediate.  This  is  a 
thoroughly  American  film. 


Drums  Along  the  Mohawk 
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Why  is  this  made  such  a  contrast  to  ensuing  scenes? 


II.  THE  NOVEL 


Walter  Edmonds'  novel,  Drums 
Along  the  Mohawk,  excellently 
presents  a  panoramic  story  of  an 
entire  countryside.  The  plot  is  epi- 
sodic, but  its  aim  is  to  give  the 
point  of  view  of  a  series  of  plain 
ordinary  people.  In  the  Upper  Mo- 
hawk Valley  occurred  some  of  the 
wildest  warfare  of  the  Revolution. 
In  six  years  the  male  population 
was  reduced  from  2,500  to  800. 

Walter  Edmonds  excels  in  mak- 
ing these  ordinary  people  he  de- 
picts come  to  life.  He  may  at  times 
overemphasize  their  earthiness,  but 
he  never  fails  to  show  their  spirit. 
Only  thirteen  of  the  hundred  or 
more    characters    were    invented. 


Gil  and  Lana  and  those  closest  to 
them  are  imaginary.  Adam  Hel- 
mer,  however,  was  a  real  person, 
whom  the  author  made  younger 
and  left  unmarried  to  facilitate  the 
plot  development. 

As  Edmonds  himself  is  a  native 
of  the  valley,  he  was  for  some  years 
interested  in  the  idea  of  such  a 
novel.  His  research  led  him  to 
earlier  histories  which,  although 
spurious  in  spots,  gave  him  the 
background  narratives  of  the  peo- 
ple portrayed.  For  three  years  he 
labored  before  he  was  satisfied  with 
his  product.  When  completed,  the 
novel  had  two  simple  threads:  (1) 
the  Revolution,   (2)  Gil  and  Lana. 


III.  THE  ADAPTATION  TO  THE  SCREEN 


The  problems  facing  a  producer 
when  he  undertakes  to  film  a  best- 
seller are  multitudinous.  As  the 
public  is  familiar  with  the  plot,  he 


cannot  be  too  free  in  his  adapta- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  motion  pic- 
ture, because  of  the  requirements 
of  an  entirely  different  medium  of 


Drums  Along  the  Mohawk 


art,  demands  vital  changes. 

A  few  of  these  are  fairly  obvious. 
As  time  is  an  essential  factor,  the 
plot  must  be  telescoped  into  a  few 
important  sequences.  Thus  in  the 
film  there  are  presented  only  two 
out  of  numerous  Indian  attacks. 
The  Battle  of  Oriskany  is  told  only 
by  its  survivors'  vivid  accounts. 
Minor  episodes,  such  as  those  of 
John  Wolff  and  Betsey  Small,  are 
entirely  omitted  as  extraneous  to 
the  story. 

Since  the  photoplay  demands  a 
series  of  sequences,  each  with  its 
own  climax,  yet  building  up  in  in- 
tensity to  the  denouement,  the  film 
has  changed  the  order  of  some  epi- 
sodes. It  incorporates  the  race  as 
the  culmination  of  the  final  scene, 
transposing  the  runner  from  the 


character  Adam  Helmer  to  Gil 
Martin.  All  this  condensation  and 
rearrangement  is  necessary  to  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  the 
screen. 

However,  it  is  amazing  to  see 
how  nearly  the  producer  has  fol- 
lowed the  novel,  much  more  so  than 
in  many  recent  adaptations  of  other 
books.  Of  course,  the  theme  is 
essentially  the  same,  although  more 
personalized  on  the  screen  in  Gil 
and  Lana.  The  characters  are  as- 
tonishingly similar  in  action  and 
conversation  to  those  of  the  book. 
Just  as  the  author  himself  evolved 
little  of  the  plot  from  his  imagina- 
tion, but  depended  on  history  itself 
for  his  drama,  so  has  the  producer 
found  the  actual  facts  more  vivid 
than  any  manufactured  episodes 
could  possibly  be. 


IV.  SYNOPSIS  OF  "DRUMS  ALONG  THE  MOHAWK" 


In  Albany,  New  York,  in  the 
year  1777,  Magdalena  (Lana) 
Borst  (Claudette  Colbert)  is  mar- 
ried to  Gilbert  (Gil)  Martin  (Hen- 
ry Fonda) .  Immediately  after  the 
ceremony,  Lana  leaves  the  com- 
fortable  home   and   sheltered   life 


she  had  always  known  to  go  to 
live  with  Gil  on  his  farm  in  the 
backwoods  along  the  Mohawk  Riv- 
er. At  an  Inn  on  the  way,  she  gets 
her  first  disturbing  intimation  of 
trouble  from  the  British  and  In- 
dians   when    a    suspicious-looking 


What  advice  is  Blue  Back  giving  Gil? 


Was  the  master  a  success? 
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Are  their  suspicions  based  on  fact? 


What  is  the  reason  for  this  gift? 


man,  by  the  name  of  Caldwell,  ques- 
tions them  about  their  plans  and 
sympathies. 

When  they  reach  the  farm,  Lana 
is  bitterly  disappointed  in  its  bleak- 
ness and  the  smallness  and  incon- 
venience of  the  log  cabin.  More- 
over, she  is  frightened  to  death 
when  an  Indian  walks  into  the 
cabin.  Gil  reassures  her  that  the 
Indian,  Blue  Back,  is  very  friendly. 
Lana  wants  to  return  home,  but 
after  she  becomes  accustomed  to 
the  new  life  she  grows  to  love  it. 

Adam  Helmer  (Ward  Bond)  and 
Joe  Boleo  (Francis  Ford)  visit 
them  to  tell  them  the  disturbing 
news  that  the  British  have  their 
eye  on  the  valley,  and  all  men  are 
needed  at  a  muster.  Under  Gen- 
eral Nicholas  Herkimer  (Roger 
Imhoff )  the  men  are  given  military 
training,  and  arrangements  are 
made  for  quick  action  in  case  of 
emergency.  At  the  muster  people 
are  glad  when  they  learn  that  Lana 
is  going  to  have  a  baby. 

The  neighbors  are  helping  Gil 
and  Lana  clear  the  land  when  Blue 
Back  arrives  to  tell  them  that  In- 
dians are  on  the  warpath.  Everyone 
rushes  to  the  fort  as  the  Indians, 


headed  by  Caldwell,  come  on  the 
scene  and  burn  everything  in  sight, 
including  Gil's  house. 

The  jolting  ride  to  the  fort  and 
the  excitement  prove  too  much  for 
Lana,  and  at  the  fort  her  child  is 
born  prematurely  —  dead.  Every- 
thing they  had  ever  had  or  hoped 
for  is  now  gone.  There  is  nothing 
else  for  them  to  do  but  hire  them- 
selves out  to  work  on  the  farm  of 
Mrs.  McKlennar  (Edna  May  Oli- 
ver), demanding  but  kind-hearted. 

One  Sunday  in  church,  the 
Reverend  Rosenkrants  (Arthur 
Shields)  announces  that  the  Brit- 
ish and  Indians  are  on  the  way  to 
the  Valley,  and  all  men  between  six- 
teen and  sixty  must  report  for 
duty.  Gil  leaves  with  the  rest,  and 
the  little  army  is  ambushed.  Lana 
finally  finds  Gil  among  the  wounded 
and  bedraggled  men  who  are  being 
taken  care  of  in  the  McKlennar 
house.  Among  them  also  is  General 
Herkimer,  whose  leg  is  so  badly 
wounded  that  it  has  to  be  ampu- 
tated. During  the  operation,  the 
general  dies. 

The  following  Spring,  a  boy  is 
born  to  Gil  and  Lana.  Their  happi- 
ness is  complete  until  two  years 
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later  British  officers  in  Quebec 
learn  that  the  fruitful  Mohawk 
Valley  is  supplying  food  to  Wash- 
ington's army.  Caldwell  is  com- 
missioned to  put  a  stop  to  this 
assistance  to  the  Americans. 

The  day  after  the  celebration  of 
a  bumper  crop,  Lana  has  gone  into 
the  woods  with  her  child  when 
some  drunken  Indians  set  fire  to 
the  McElennar  house.  They  are 
the  advance  guard  of  500  under 
Caldwell  headed  that  way.  Every- 
one gathers  in  the  fort  to  resist  the 
advancing  army,  the  women  wear- 
ing men's  hats  and  coats  to  deceive 
the  foe  into  thinking  that  there  are 
more  male  defenders  than  are 
really  on  hand.  From  the  stockade, 
the  men  and  women  can  see  their 
farms  and  fields  being  burned  by 
the  advancing  army,  and  soon  the 
siege  of  the  fort  begins  in  real 
earnest;  Mrs.  McKlennar  is  the 
first  to  be  killed  by  an  arrow.  Be- 
fore she  dies,  she  wills  her  entire 
property  to  Gil  and  Lana. 

The  battle  is  a  bitter  one,  and 
when  ammunition  runs  low,  Joe 
Boleo  decides  that  their  only  hope 
is  for  him  to  try  to  get  to  Fort  Day- 


ton and  sumimon  help.  In  his  at- 
tempt, which  is  watched  by  those 
in  the  fort,  he  is  captured  by  the 
Indians  and  killed.  Despite  Lana's 
entreaties,  Gil  now  decides  that  he 
must  try  to  make  it.  He  is  spotted 
by  the  Indians  after  he  slips  out  of 
the  gates,  and  is  chased  by  relays 
of  Indians  through  the  woods.  He 
is  well  ahead  when  he  hurts  his  foot 
and  limps  badly.  He  is  on  the  point 
of  being  caught  by  an  Indian 
sprinter  when  he  runs  into  the 
soldiers  he  is  seeking. 

When  the  Continentals  near  the 
fort,  the  Indians  under  Caldwell 
have  already  broken  in,  and  there 
is  terrific  hand-to-hand  fighting  in- 
side the  fort.  The  women  and  child- 
ren are  huddled  for  shelter  inside 
the  church.  The  Indians  are  begin- 
ning to  enter  this  structure  when 
the  Continentals  join  in  the  fray, 
beating  them  off.  In  the  melee, 
Blue  Back  manages  to  kill  and  scalp 
Caldwell. 

Some  time  after  the  battle,  a 
Continental  paymaster  is  paying 
off  the  defenders,  who  are  consid- 
ered as  soldiers,  when  an  officer 
arrives  to  bring  them  the  news  that 


Why  is  the  flag  an  important  symbol 
in  the  picture! 


What  type  of  early  settler  is  here 
typified! 
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For  what  are  the  women  waiting? 


the  war  is  over.  Cornwallis  has 
surrendered  to  Washington  at 
Yorktown. 

There  is  now  the  prospect  of  a 


blessed  peace,  and  the  people  pre- 
pare to  go  back  to  the  land  and 
build  up  the  country  for  which  they 
had  fought. 


V.  THE  MAKING  OF  THE  FILM 


When  Edmonds  wrote  his  book, 
Drums  Along  the  Mohaivk,  Darryl 
F.  Zanuck  immediately  recognized 
it  as  a  fine  screen  possibility.  To 
take  advantage  of  the  colorful 
backgrounds  which  were  being 
planned,  he  decided  to  film  the  pic- 
ture in  Technicolor. 

John  Ford  as  director  had  an 
experience  of  many  important  pic- 
tures back  of  him  to  aid  in  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  script.  Al- 
though the  story  demanded  the 
speed  of  thrilling  drama  through- 
out, its  timing  needed  gradually  to 
be  accelerated  until  the  grand  cli- 
max was  achieved  in  the  battle  at 
the  Fort.  Add  to  this  the  problem 
of  sound,  the  synchronization  of 
the  Indian  war  whoops  and  war- 
fare with  the  necessary  martial 
and  theme  patterns  of  music  which 


suggest  the  emotional  background. 
In  a  picture  presenting  such  possi- 
bilities of  appeal  to  the  ear,  the 
use  of  contrasting  silence  to  em- 
phasize artistically  the  noise  was 
of  great  importance. 

Technicolor  was  obviously  ad- 
mirable for  the  Indian  background, 
but  its  effect  on  the  emotions  and 
its  proper  subservience  to  the  gen- 
eral atmosphere  was  a  stimulating 
challenge  to  any  director  who  em- 
ployed it  so  early  in  its  develop- 
ment. Of  course,  the  supervision 
of  the  chief  actors  and  the  manipu- 
lation of  large  groups  was  always 
a  challenging  problem. 

Much  of  the  shooting  had  to  be 
done  outdoors.  It  was  essential  to 
find  a  location  which  would  re- 
semble the  virgin  territory  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley  as  it  was  in  the  late 
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eighteenth  century.  An  ideal  piece 
of  country  was  found  in  the  Wa- 
satch Range  of  Utah,  11,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  Here  a  specially 
built  camp  for  300  Hollywood 
workers  was  erected. 

Besides  using  portions  of  the 
landscape  for  settings,  Mr.  Ford 
built  four  major  sets  on  this  loca- 
tion. The  biggest  of  these  was  a 
Continental  stone-and-log  fort, 
complete  in  every  detail,  both  in- 
side and  out.  Another  set  consisted 
of  a  two-story  farm  home  and  a 
large  barn. 

The  location  and  the  altitude 
proved  to  have  odd  advantages. 
One  was  the  dryness  and  clarity 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  made  it 
ideal  for  Technicolor.  Lack  of  haze 
cut  down  the  need  for  a  great  abun- 
dance of  light  and  brought  vast 
distances  to  the  film  with  clarity. 
In  that  territory,  black  and  white 
photography  would  have  shown  too 
much  contrast  between  light  and 
shade. 

When  the  studio  started  search- 
ing for  Indians,  it  discovered  that 
there  were  only  two  Iroquois  in  all 


of  Hollywood.  One  was  too  short 
and  stout.  The  other,  Chief  Big 
Tree,  seventy-two  years  old,  who 
posed  for  the  head  on  the  Buffalo 
nickel  and  for  the  statue  and  paint- 
ing, 'The  End  of  the  Trail,"  was 
given  the  important  role  of  Blue 
Back.  To  simulate  Iroquois,  some 
fifteen  other  Indians  had  to  have 
their  thick,  long  hair  cut  and  their 
heads  shaved  every  day  as  the  eigh- 
teenth century  Iroquois  used  to  do, 
wearing  only  narrow,  decorated 
roaches  down  the  middle  of  the 
head. 

Henry  Fonda's  ancestors  were 
among  the  first  settlers  of  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley,  and  were  participants 
in  all  of  the  historic  incidents  re- 
corded in  the  picture.  His  great- 
great  -  great  -  great  grandfather, 
Douw  Fonda,  was  scalped  by  the 
Indians  in  one  of  their  raids. 

Careful  attention  had  to  be  paid 
by  Director  Ford  to  see  that  no  one 
used  the  greeting  "Hello!"  in  the 
picture — the  research  department 
discovered  that  that  word  did  not 
come  into  use  until  1854.  "Howdy," 
which  appeared  in  1563,  was  the 
word  substituted. 


Is  this  sequence  essential  to  the  plot 
development? 


What  important  decision  is  the  General 
making? 
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For  whom  is  Lana  searching? 


What  comic  relief  does  this  supply? 


Although  Twentieth  Century- 
Fox  possesses  collections  of  genu- 
ine antique  early-American  furni- 
ture, the  sheen  of  the  finish  would 
have  been  too  glaring  for  Techni- 
color lenses.  To  rub  it  down  would 
have  ruined  the  fine  patina ;  there- 
fore the  pieces  were  faithfully 
copied  and  a  photographic  finish 
applied. 


For  the  rain  and  snow  scenes,  a 
portion  of  the  forest  location  had 
to  be  duplicated  indoors  on  the  full 
area  of  a  huge  sound  stage.  First 
there  was  a  downpour  of  man-made 
summer  rain.  Overnight  all  trees 
were  stripped  of  leaves,  the  set 
touched  up  to  show  the  effects  of 
winter,  and  movie  snow  was  piled 
in,  all  ready  for  work  the  next  day. 


VI.  ENGLISH  CLASSES 


1.  The  historical  novel  may  be 
classified  as  sometimes  (a)  employ- 
ing actual  historical  personages  as 
the  chief  characters,  or  (b)  using 
a  mixture  of  real  and  imaginary 
characters,  or  (c)  choosing  only 
fictitious  characters  for  portraying 
an  actual  event.  Comment  on  the 
advantages  of  each  method.  Which 
one  did  Walter  Edmonds  employ? 
Did  the  movie  follow  his  example? 

2.  You  learn  about  the  charac- 
ters by  their  appearance,  actions, 
and  speech  and  by  what  others  say 
about  them.  Choose  two  minor 
characters  in  the  film  and  show 
how  this  is  done. 


3.  List  five  novels  about  the 
American  Revolution  which  you 
would  recommend  as  giving  the 
best  synthetic  picture  of  the  war. 
Be  sure  to  distribute  your  choices 
geographically,  representing  the 
major  problems  of  the  period. 

4.  Suspense  plays  a  vital  part  in 
plot  development.  Discover  three 
instances  in  which  the  director  has 
cleverly  employed  it  to  increase  the 
excitement. 

5.  Use  this  statement  as  the 
basis  of  a  panel  discussion:  "The 
historical  novel  has  lately  followed 
the  preference  of  the  times  for 
realistic  writing,  psychological  in- 
quiry, and  social  judgment  in  fie- 
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tion."  Have  each  member  prepared 
to  use  one  modern  historical  novel 
to  illustrate  his  opinions. 

6.  "The  most  realistic  historic 
novel  is  at  bottom  only  an  effort  to 
understand  and  justify  ourselves 


by  projecting  into  the  past  the  most 
comforting  reasons  why  we  should 
have  turned  out  to  be  what  we  are." 
Using  the  film  as  a  basis,  have  a 
general  class  discussion  of  this 
debatable  statement. 


What 


principle  of  military  tactics  is  here  exhibited? 


VII.  HISTORY  CLASSES 


1.  "The  Revolution  was  won  and 
lost  in  the  Mohawk  Valley."  Can 
you  prove  that  this  apparent  para- 
dox is  true  ?  Why  was  the  Mohawk 
so  essential  to  Washington's  army? 

2.  The  relationship  between  our 
early  settlers  and  the  Indians  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  films.  Do 
you  believe  that  both  sides  are  here 


treated  fairly?  Why  is  the  char- 
acter of  Caldwell  so  much  empha- 
sized that  he  seems  to  personify 
the  enemy  rather  than  an  Iroquois 
warrior  ?  What  does  Blue  Back  rep- 
resent in  the  film  ? 

3.  Many  historians  have  been 
trying  to  show  that  the  American 
Revolution  was  not  a  unanimous 


What  decision  is  being  made? 


Why  are  the  women  wearing  uniforms? 
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What  method  of  warfare  do  the  destructives  employ  here? 


national  uprising  against  unbeara- 
ble tyranny.  The  novel  portrays  it 
as  episodic,  far  from  unanimous, 
sometimes  mottled  with  unlovely 
motives,  and  regarded  with  apathy 
by  many  people.  Why  has  this  side 
been  omitted  from  the  film?  Is 
it  proper  screen  material? 


4.  General  Herkimer  is  the  one 
famous  historical  character  of  the 
motion  picture.  Is  his  a  true  char- 
acterization? Does  it  resemble  his 
portrait  in  the  novel? 

5.  Discuss  the  importance  of  the 
Battle  of  Oriskany.  Why  wasn't  it 
actually  pictured  on  the  screen? 


VIII.  MUSIC  CLASSES 


1.  What  eighteenth  century  mu- 
sic would  be  appropriate  for  the 
wedding  and  the  dance? 

2.  Can  you  recognize  any  of  the 
themes  of  the  musical  score?    Has 


it  been  cleverly  adapted  to  the  scene 
that  it  accompanies? 

3.  What  songs  are  introduced? 
Are  they  extraneous  or  do  they 
serve  a  definite  purpose? 


IX.  ART  CLASSES 


1.  Model  in  clay  an  Iroquois 
warrior. 

2.  Draw  a  picture  of  the  race, 
trying  to  capture  the  speed  and 
grace  of  Gil  and  his  Indian  anta- 


gonist. 

3.  Criticize  the  color  in  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  characters  as  they 
appear  against  their  backgrounds 
in  Technicolor. 
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X.  GEOGRAPHY  CLASSES 


1.  Draw  a  map  of  the  region  in 
which  the  film  is  set.  Trace  the 
various  raids  by  the  "destructives" 
from  their  source  to  their  destina- 
tion. 

2.  How  did  the  weather  affect 
the  action  of  the  film  ?  Does  it  play 
as  important  a  part  as  it  did  in  the 
book? 


3.  Make  a  relief  map  of  the  Up- 
per Mohawk,  showing  how  its 
topography  influenced  the  tide  of 
events. 

4.  Contrast  the  economic  life  of 
the  community  in  those  days  with 
modern  conditions  in  the  same  dis- 
trict. 


XL  CLOTHING  CLASSES 


1.  Sketch  a  costume  for  a  Pala- 
tine matron,  a  Quebec  belle,  and  an 
Iroquois  maiden. 

2.  Dress    dolls    illustrating    the 


costumes  of  Gil,  Blue  Back,  General 
Herkimer,  Lana,  and  Caldwell. 

3.  What  influence  in  modern  de- 
sign can  one  trace  to  the  Indians? 


XII.  SHOP  CLASSES 


1.  Make  a  miniature  set  of  the 
stone-and-log  fort,  using  the  in- 
formation in  the  novel  to  give  de- 
tails you  could  not  discover  from 
viewing  the  picture. 


2.  Construct  a  model  log  cabin 
such  as  was  built  by  the  settlers  of 
the  Mohawk  Valley.  Scrutinize  that 
of  the  Martins  carefully  to  obtain 
information  of  dimensions  and  ma- 
terial. 


Why  was  this  torture  scene  omitted? 


What  details  express  despair i 
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Why  does  Gil  defend  Mary? 


XIII.  MOTION-PICTURE  APPRECIATION  CLASSES 


1.  Outline  the  film  by  listing  the 
major  sequences.  Can  you  discover 
a  climax  in  each  individual  scene? 
Are  they  arranged  in  such  an  order 
that  they  culminate  in  a  great  cli- 
max? 

2.  Are  any  of  the  actors  or  ac- 
tresses miscast?  Have  you  come  to 
associate  any  of  them  with  type 
parts?  Does  that  association  in- 
terfere with  their  performances 
in  this  film? 

3.  Why  does  the  film  begin  with 
the  wedding  instead  of  the  honey- 
moon, as  in  the  book? 

4.  Explain  this  bit  of  the  Rever- 
end Gros's  speech  in  the  introduc- 
tion :  "But  it's  been  like  this  since 
Bible  days.  Every  generation's  got 
to  make  its  own  way — one  place  or 
another." 

5.  Contrast  the  attitude  of  the 


two  women  in  this  bit  of  dialogue 
referring  to  Lana's  life  in  the 
cabin.  Mrs.  Demooth:  "It  must  be 
awful  hard  on  you — living  here — 
like  this."  Lana:  "Why — no — it 
isn't  at  all,  Mrs.  Demooth.  I  like  it." 

6.  Is  this  in  character  with  Gen- 
eral Herkimer's  historical  record? 
He  speaks  thus  to  his  men :  "This  is 
our  home  and  our  land, — and  I  say 
it's  worth  fighting  for.  Only  we've 
got  to  do  it  by  ourselves.  Congress 
can't  help  us."  Are  there  any  im- 
plications for  us  now  in  this  ad- 
vice? 

7.  Mention  three  ludicrous  inci- 
dents which  serve  as  comic  relief. 
Are  they  introduced  as  part  of  the 
plot  or  so  obviously  that  they  inter- 
rupt the  continuity? 

8.  What  bits  of  dramatic  fore- 
shadowing have  you  noted  as  the 
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film  progressed?  Has  the  director 
ever  made  the  outcome  too  appar- 
ent? 

9.  What  significance  is  there  in 


Gil's  last  words:  "Well,  I  reckon 
we'd  better  be  getting  back  to 
work.  There's  going  to  be  a  heap 
to  do — from  now  on." 


XIV.  SOME  INTERESTING  HISTORIC  NOVELS 


Boyd    Drums 

Churchill   Richard  Carvel 

Cooper  .    The  Last  of  the  Mohicans 

Cooper The  Spy 

Forbes The  General's  Lady 

Frederic In  the  Valley 

Roberts Arundel 

Roberts Northwest  Passage 

Roberts Rabble  in  Arms 


Other  Books 
by  Walter  Edmonds 

Rome  Haul 
The  Big  Barn 
Erie  Water 
Mostly  Canallers 


NEWS  OF  THE  16  MM.  FIELD 


WALTER  0.  GUTLOHN,  INC., 

35  West  45  Street,  New  York  City, 
leading  distributors  of  16  mm.  edu- 
cational films,  has  the  distinction 
of  controlling  the  exclusive  16  mm. 
rights  to  some  of  the  best  subjects 
available   in   the   visual-education 


field.  Many  of  these  films  have  re- 
ceived approved  evaluations  from 
such  authorities  as  Dr.  Mark  May's 
Committee  of  Yale  University,  Dr. 
A.  V.  Bork  of  the  University  of 
Arizona,  Dr.  John  Hollinger,  Pitts- 
burgh Public  Schools,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Motion  Pictures  of  the 


Who  is  returning  to  the  Fort? 


Eternal  vigilance,  freedom's  price. 
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N.E.A.  Department  of  Secondary 
Teachers. 

The  latest  Gutlohn  catalogue, 
containing  eighty  pages,  offers 
many  new  films  in  color  as  well  as 
black  and  white.  Descriptions  are 
detailed  and  cuts  are  used  gener- 
ously to  present  the  material 
graphically.  Available  in  their 
library  are  such  films  as  The  Strug- 
gle to  Live  series,  produced  by  the 
Woodard  Brothers,  who  worked 
with  Pare  Lorentz  on  The  River; 
The  World  on  Parade  series,  fea- 
turing Alois  Havrilla ;  The  Strand 
Films,  leading  British  document- 
ary subjects ;  and  a  fine  selection  of 
feature  pictures,  including  The  Old 


Curiosity  Shop,  Life  and  Loves  of 
Beethoven,  Keeper  of  the  Bees, 
Drake  the  Pirate,  Grand  Illusion, 
April  Romance,  Oliver  Twist,  Lit- 
tle Men,  Wedding  of  Palo.  Educa- 
tional and  Recreational  Guides, 
Inc.,  has  published  illustrated 
guides  to  four  of  these  features. 
Guides  to  Beethoven  and  April  Ro- 
mance (Schubert) ,  of  interest  to 
music  classes,  were  prepared  by 
Glenn  M.  Tindall ;  to  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,  of  interest  to  English  and 
history  classes,  by  Alexander  B. 
Lewis;  and  to  Grand  Illusion;  of 
interest  to  drama,  French,  and 
German  classes,  by  Rita  Hoch- 
heimer. 


THE  MOTION  PICTURE  REVIEW  DIGEST 


Edited  by  Maxine  Block,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  motion-picture  commit- 
tee of  the  N.  E.  A.  Department  of 
Secondary  Teachers,  and  published 
weekly  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Com- 
pany at  950  University  Avenue, 
New  York,  The  Motion  Picture  Re- 
view Digest  is  now  in  its  fifth  year. 
If  you  have  never  seen  a  copy,  write 
for  a  sample  and  see  the  extraor- 
dinary array  of  film  reviews  pre- 
sented here  from  women's  clubs, 
church  organizations,   educational 


committees,  magazines,  newspap- 
ers, and  trade  papers.  This  publica- 
tion, unique  of  its  kind,  contains 
pithy  descriptions  of  all  films — 
type,  plot  and  theme,  literary 
sources,  biographical  data  as  to 
actors,  producers,  directors,  and 
writers.  Reviews  of  foreign  films 
are  included.  Cumulative  monthly 
issues  indicate  the  consensus  of 
critical  opinion  as  to  the  best  films 
of  the  month.  The  subscription  rate 
is  four  dollars  a  year. 
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THE  CAST 


Maggie  Tulliver  .   Geraldine  Fitzgerald 
Philip  Wakem  .........  Frank  Lawton 

Lucy  Deane Victoria  Hopper 

Mrs.  Tullivor  . Fay  Compton 

Tom  Tulliver James  Mason 

Stephen  Guest Griffith  Jones 

Mr.  Tulliver  Sam  Livesey 

Maggie  {child) Pauline  de  Chalus 

Mrs.  Moss Mary  Clare 

Mrs.  Pullet Athene  Seyler 


Mrs.  Glegg Martita  Hunt 

Mr.  Glegg  James  Roberts 

Philip  Wakem  (child)    .  .  .Phillip  Frost 

Mrs.  Deane Amy  Veness 

Mr.  Wakem Felix  Aylmer 

Mr.  Pullet Eliot  Wakeham 

Bob  Jakin William  Devlin 

Bob  Jakin  (child) .   A.  W.  Payne 

D.  Stelling  William  Hollow  ay 

Mr.  Moss Ivor  Barnard 

Tom  (child)    Eldon  Gorst 
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"Settings  are  most  interesting.  Photog- 
raphy excellent,  worth  discussion.  Good 
portrayal  of  English  life."  .  .  .  An  excel- 
lent adaptation  of  the  novel.  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  distributed  widely,  so  that  high 
school  students  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  see  it."  .  .  .  "Flood  scenes  excellent. 
Good  material  for  literature  classes."  .  .  . 
"Excellent  filming.  Fine  English  scenes. 
Diction  beautiful.  The  picture  is  a  very 
good  one,  and  it  will  certainly  arouse  an 
interest   in    George    Eliot.      Besides,   the 


ethical  teaching  will  make  a  fine  basis 
for  discussion.  I  found  it  a  most  enjoy- 
able picture.  I  think  it  is  valuable  in 
teaching  English  because  (1)  it  is  a 
remarkable  picture  of  English  life,  (2) 
it  is  a  fine  introduction  to  George  Eliot, 
(3)  it  will  certainly  create  a  discussion 
of  whether  the  incidents  selected  for  the 
film  were  the  right  ones  to  choose,  (4) 
it  will  make  for  a  critical  attitude  on  the 
part  of  students  when  they  consider 
whether   incidents   should   be   distorted." 


George  ElioVs  birthplace,  near  Nuneaton,  England.  Compare  it  with 
the  setting  of  the  photoplay,  illustrated  on  the  cover. 


Compare  the  woodwork,  walls,  floor,  furniture,  lighting  fixtures,  costumes, 
and  hair  styles  with  those  of  today. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  DISCUSSION  AND  APPRECIATION  OF  THE 
FILM  VERSION  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT'S 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  PLOSS 

PREPARED  BY  ELEANOR  D.  CHILD, 

Director  of  Audio-Visual  Education,  Greenwich  Public  Schools,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

and    HARDY  R.  FINCH, 

Head  of  the  English  Department,  Greenwich  High  School,   Greenwich,   Conn. 


I.    THE  FILM  STORY 


The  conflict  of  human  tempera- 
ments, the  fallibility  of  human 
judgments,  and  the  interweaving 
of  human  destinies  are  shown  in 
the  film  The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

Tulliver,  an  honest  but  obstinate 
man,  who  lives  with  his  wife  and 
his  two  children,  Maggie  and  Tom, 
at  Dorlcote  Mill,  defends  his  rights 
to  water  for  his  mill.  Sir  John 
Privart's  irrigation  schemes  above 
the  mill  have  caused  a  water 
shortage. 

Against  the  advice  of  Mrs.  Tul- 


liver, her  sisters,  his  friends,  and 
Mr.  Wakem — Privart's  Counsel — 
he  hires  Lawyer  Gore  and  begins 
a  futile  lawsuit.  He  sends  his  son 
Tom  to  an  expensive  school,  the 
same  one  in  which  Wakem's  son 
Philip  is  a  student,  so  that  Tom 
may  be  an  equal  of  Tulliver's  op- 
pressors. 

After  six  years  of  growing  bit- 
terness toward  Wakem,  he  loses 
the  case.  This  precipitates  a  heart 
attack.  His  wife  and  Maggie  in- 
tercede for  him  with  Wakem.   The 


Note:  For  additional  copies  of  this  Guide,  address  E.R.G.I.,  Room  1418,  1501  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Mill  on  the  Floss 


Has  the  director  chosen  his  cast  wisely  so  that  these  children  seem  to  be  the 

younger  counterparts  of  Maggie,  Tom,  and  Phillip?  How  was  the  schooling 

of  these  children  different  from  education  today? 


lawyer  finally  agrees  to  permit  Mr. 
Tulliver  to  manage  the  mill  for  a 
small  wage. 

When  Tulliver  recovers,  he 
forces  Tom  to  swear  vengeance 
upon  the  Wakems. 

Tom  and  his  father  work  hard. 
At  last,  every  debt  is  paid.  Then 
Tulliver  thrashes  Lawyer  Wakem, 
only  to  suffer  a  heart  attack  which 
proves  fatal. 

Maggie  and  Philip  Wakem  have 
been  meeting  secretly  at  Red  Deeps. 
When  Tom  discovers  this,  he  makes 
Maggie  promise  never  to  speak  to 
Philip  again. 

Then,  Lucy  Deane,  Maggie's 
cousin,  is  engaged  to  marry  Ste- 
phen Guest.  She  insists  that  Mag- 
gie be  maid  of  honor  at  her  wed- 
ding and  that  Philip  be  best  man. 
Tom,  himself  in  love  with  Lucy, 
refuses  to  let  Maggie  be  the  wed- 


ding attendant.  Later  he  gives  his 
permission. 

When  Maggie  and  Stephen  meet 
for  the  first  time,  they  fall  in  love. 
He  contrives  to  spend  a  day  with 
her.  While  they  are  boating,  a 
storm  overtakes  them.  They  are 
driven  out  to  sea  and  are  unable  to 
return  that  night. 

When  Maggie  arrives  at  home  in 
the  morning,  Tom  demands  that 
she  leave  at  once,  and  she  goes  to 
a  friendly  neighbor.  The  villagers, 
led  by  Lawyer  Wakem,  organize  to 
drive  Maggie  from  the  town. 
Philip  Wakem  goes  to  rescue  her, 
but  in  the  flood  that  ensues,  he  and 
Maggie  are  swept  to  their  deaths. 

The  story  ends  with  the  reading 
of  a  letter  from  Stephen  Guest  in 
which  he  makes  clear  that  Maggie 
was  blameless,  and  should  be  for- 
given. 


II.    THE  NOVEL 


The  film  is  based  on  a  novel  by 
George  Eliot   (Mary  Ann  Evans) 


which  was  published  in  England 
in  1860.    Many  of  the  early  inci- 


The  Mill  on  the  Floss 


dents  and  some  of  the  characters 
in  the  novel  are  similar  to  happen- 
ings and  persons  in  the  author's 
life.  The  setting  of  the  novel  is 
laid  in  northeastern  England  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  novel  as  well  as  the  film  is 
concerned  with  the  mental  pro- 
cesses of  the  principal  characters. 
It  is  classified  with  such  stories  as 
Silas  Marner  and  The  House  of 
Seven  Gables  as  "psychological"  in 
type.  It  is  a  story,  that  is,  in  which 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  study  of 
character  instead  of  depending  on 
the  excitement  of  incident.  But 
George  Eliot  was  a  great  novelist, 
and  her  novels,  though  ' 'psycho- 
logical," make  exciting  reading. 


George  Eliot,  author  of  "The  Mill  on  the 

Floss,"   described   her  own  girlhood  in 

Maggie. 


III.    SCREEN  ADAPTATION  OF  THE  NOVEL 


Howard  Estabrook,  the  script 
writer  for  David  Copperfield  and 
other  successfully  adapted  novels, 
says  that  changes  from  book  to 
screen  must  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  "pure  condensation  through 
selection  of  the  most  vital  ele- 
ments." The  incidents  of  Maggie's 
forgetting  to  feed  the  rabbits  and 
her  running  away  to  the  Gypsies 
are  omitted.  What  other  scenes  in 
the  book  are  not  in  the  photoplay? 
Are  any  of  these  incidents  vital  to 
the  plot  ?  Does  the  reading  of  them 
add  to  your  pleasure? 

Moving  pictures  must  "move;" 
their  stories  must  be  told  with  ac- 
tion. According  to  Sidney  Howard, 
the  script  writer  for  Dodstvorth, 
"pictures  must  do  without  the  re- 
pose of  either  the  play  or  novel  and 
therefore  without  the  reflective  ex- 
pansion of  either  idea  or  emotion." 
Read  to  your  group  passages  froim 
the  book  that  add  to  your  under- 
standing of  the  tragedy.  [For  in- 
stance, the  second  paragraph  in 
Part  I,  Chapter  VIII :  "Mrs.  Tulli- 
ver  had  lived  thirteen  years  with 
her  husband,  yet  she  retained  in  all 
the  freshness  of  her  earlv  married 


life  a  facility  of  saying  things  that 
drove  him  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  one  she  desired.  Such  minds 
are  wonderful  for  keeping  their 
bloom  in  this  way,  as  a  patriarchial 
goldfish  apparently  retains  its 
youthful  illusion  that  it  can  swim 
in  a  straight  line  beyond  the  en- 
circling glass."] 

George  Cukor,  the  director    of 


What   were  Maggie's   problems?    What 
would  you  have  done  in  similar  circum- 
stances? 


The  Mill  on  the  Floss 


What  is  Mr.  Tulliver  doing?  How  has  the  director  focused  the  attention  of 
the  audience  upon  him'? 


Romeo  and  Juliet,  says:  "The 
screen  rightfully  considers  itself 
an  art.  It  respects  a  piece  of  work 
which  had  its  birth  in  some  other 
art.  But  it  reserves  the  right, 
naturally,  to  make  those  changes 
without  which  the  technique  of  the 
screen  could  not  do  justice  to  an 
inspiration  that  deserves  to  live, 


not  only  as  a  great  story,  but  as  a 
picture  as  well." 

In  the  end  of  the  novel  there  is 
no  mob  trying  to  drive  Maggie  out 
of  town,  and  Tom,  not  Philip,  is 
swept  away  by  the  flood.  Do  you 
believe  that  these  changes  would 
be  approved  by  Mr.  Cukor?  Are 
they  justified? 


IV.    SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


FOR  CLASSES  IN  ENGLISH 

1.  What  examples  of  local  color 
do  you  find  in  the  film  ? 

2.  How  does  the  film  establish 
the  character  of  individuals  in  the 
story  ?  If  you  read  the  novel,  com- 
pare the  methods  used  by  the  film 
and  the  novel  in  establishing 
character. 

3.  Is  Mr.  Tulliver  fair  in  his 
attitude  toward  Lawyer  Wakem? 
What  would  you  have  done  under 
similar  circumstances? 

4.  In   your   opinion,    what   scenes 


might  be  called  high  points  of  ac- 
tion  (climaxes)   in  the  film? 
5.  What  would  you  consider  to  be 
the  film's  strong  points?  Its  weak- 


nesses : 

6.  Is  the  opening  scene  of  The 
Mill  on  the  Floss  an  effective 
one?  Why? 

7.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the 
last  scene  of  the  film  ?  Does  it  ful- 
fill that  purpose  ? 

SOCIAL-STUDIES  CLASSES 

1.  One  of  the  problems  of  our 
day  is  the  tendency  of  organiza- 


The  Mill  on  the  Floss 


tions  to  employ  only  young  men. 
In  the  film  Wakem  discharges 
Luke,  who  has  served  the  mill 
faithfully  for  forty  years,  and 
hires  a  young  man.  What  is  being 
done  by  legislation  and  large  in- 
dustries to  help  older  men? 

2.  Since  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century,  many  machines  have  been 
invented  which  have  revolutionized 
industry.  Contrast  the  method  of 
grinding  grain  shown  in  the  film 
with  methods  used  today.  If  there 
is  a  grain  mill  in  your  vicinity, 
visit  it  and  report  on  your  findings. 

3.  The  quarrel  between  Tulliver 
and  Wakem  resulted  from  a  dis- 
pute over  water  rights.  Interview 
a  lawyer  to  determine  some  of  the 
present  water-right  problems. 
What  does  the  word  riparian  mean  ? 

4.  A,  flood  brought  about  the 
conclusion  of  the  story.  How  are 
floods  controlled  today?  Obtain 
the  free  film  The  River  from  the 
United  States  Film  Service,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


FOR  ART  AND  MANUAL- 
ARTS  CLASSES. 

1.  Construct  a  model  of  Dorl- 
cote  Mill. 

2.  Make  a  sketch  of  the  mill. 

3.  Sketch  costumes  similar  to 
those  worn  by  the  actors  and  ac- 
tresses in  the  film. 

4.  Design  a  book  jacket  for  The 
Mill  on  the  Floss. 

VOCABULARY  STUDY. 

Before  you  attend  the  movie, 
match  the  following  words  on  the 
left  with  the  correct  definitions  on 
the  right: 

creditors  security  for  a  loan, 
pence        lessened     in     purity    or 
goodness. 

shilling  a  bold  and  wicked  wo- 
man mentioned  in  the 
Bible. 

pound  a  back  kitchen  used  for 
rough  work  such  as 
cleaning  pots  and  pans. 


What  results  do  Mr.  Tidliver's  stubbornness  and  lack  of  self-control  have 
upon  the  members  of  his  family?  Mention  other  books  that  have  similar 

themes. 
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foreclose 

lucrative 
sullied 

fetch 


scullery 


malice 


hermit 


Jezebel 


bond 


crown 


Watch 


one  who  retires  from  so- 
ciety and  lives  alone, 
security  given  for  a  loan. 

coin  ordinarily  worth  ap- 
proximately twenty-five 
cents  in  our  money, 
debar  a  person  from  re- 
deeming- a  mortgage  be- 
cause payments  have  not 
been  made. 

coin  worth  five  shillings ; 
ordinarily    about    $1.25 
in  our  money, 
people  to  whom  money  is 
due. 

producing  money ;  profit- 
able. 

twenty  shillings;  in  ord- 
inary times  almost  $5.00 
in  our  money, 
plural  for  "penny"  (Eng- 
lish), each  worth  about 
two  cents  in  our  money, 
to  go  after  and  bring 
back;  in  contrast  to 
"take"  or  "bring." 
for  these  words  in  the 


film.   Note  how  they  are  used. 


FURTHER  READING. 

Other  books  by  the  author  of 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss  : 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  Adam 
Bede,  Silas  Marner,  Romola,  Felix 
Holt,  The  Spanish  Gypsy,  Middle- 
march,  Daniel  Deronda. 
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Did   Tom   exercise   good  judgment   by   demanding    that 
Maggie  and  Philip  should  never  see  each  other  again? 
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THE  CAST 


Abe  Lincoln Raymond  Masse y 

a  young  frontiersman 
Stephen  Douglas Gene  Lockhart 

a  young  politician 
Mary    Todd Ruth    Gordon 

a  Kentucky  society  girl 
Ann  Rut  ledge Mary  Howard 

a  frontier  girl 
Elizabeth  Edwards Dorothy  Tree 

Mary's  sister 
Ninian  Edwards Harvey  Stephens 

a  young  aristocrat 
Joshua  Speed Minor  Watson 

a  backwoods  politician 
Billy    Herndon Alan    Baxter 

a  law  clerk 
Jack    Armstrong Howard    DaSilva 

a  country  bully 
Bowling  Green . Aldrich  Bowker 

a  country  judge 
John   McNeil Maurice   Murphy 

Ann's  fiance 
Mentor  Graham Louis  Jean  Heydt 

a  country  schoolteacher 
Ben     Mattling Clem    Bevans 

a  Revolutionary  veteran 
Denton    Of)  ut Harlan    Briggs 

a  frontier  merchant 


Sarah   Lincoln Elizabeth    Risdon 

Abe's  step-mother 

Tom   Lincoln Charles   Middleton 

Abe's  father 

Seth    Gale Herbert    Rudley 

a  frontiersman 

Crimmin Roger   Imhoff 

a  politician 

Robert    Lincoln Edwin    Mills 

Abe's  oldest  son 

Stage   driver Andy   Clyde 

Mr.    Rutledge Edmund    Elton 

Dr.     Chandler George     Rosener 

Mrs.    Seth    Gale Fay    Helm 

John  Hanks Trevor  Bardette 

John   Johnston. Syd   Saylor 

Gobey Napoleon  Simpson 

Lincoln's    Cook. MAry   Cecil 

Trent   Cogdall Alec  Craig 

{  Catherine  Proctor 
\  Jane  Corcoran 
f  Fred  Kohler 

;  Kid  Chissel 

Clary  Boys i  William  Sundholm 
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I  Dick  Wessel 
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INTRODUCTION 

by  ROY  W.  HATCH* 

"When  the  high  heart  we  magnify 
And  his  sure  vision  celebrate, 
And  worship  greatness  passing  by, 
Ourselves  are  great." 


These  are  the  four  finest  lines  in 
Drinkwater's  dramatic  poem  on 
Abraham  Lincoln.  And  Robert  Sher- 
wood in  his  great  film  version  of  his 
own  play,  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois, 
illustrates  with  remarkable  vividness 
the  truth  behind  these  lines.  Ray- 
mond Massey  is  Abe  Lincoln !  These 
scenes  bear  the  very  stamp  of 
reality  \  And  so  we  get  the  distinct 
impression  that  we  are  witnesses  to 
"greatness  passing  by"  as  we  watch 
the  character  and  destiny  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  unfold  before  our  very 
eyes. 

The  photoplay  is  able  to  do  two 
things  that  the  stage  play  cannot  do. 
First  we  are  able  to  get  a  far  wider 
scenic  background  for  our  action, 
for  example,  the  flatboat  on  the 
river,  the  great  crowds  at  the  debates 
with  Douglas,  and  the  whole  pano- 
rama of  the  little  village  of  fifteen 
cabins  at  New  Salem.  And  secondly, 
we  can  get  far  more  activity  into  the 
scenes,  so  much  so  that  we  often  feel 
ourselves  participants  in  the  wild 
chase  of  the  pigs  through  the  water 
and  up  the  steep  banks  of  the  river, 
or  as  one  with  the  marching,  shouting 
crowds  at  the  hustings,  swinging 
down  the  street,  keeping  step  to  the 
music  of  the  period,  and  carrying 
proudly  aloft  our  banner,  "Sanga- 
mon County  for  the  Tall  Sucker." 

There  are  two  main  divisions  in 
the  play:  New  Salem  Days  and 
Springfield  Days.    The  last  scene  of 


the  play  leads  us  to  the  very  thresh- 
old of  the  impending  doom  of  the 
Washington  Days  still  lying  ahead 
for  this  man. 

The  dramatist  himself  realizes 
that  every  now  and  then  he  departs 
from  the  strict  truth  as  he  depicts 
some  scenes  or  portrays  certain  of 
the  characters.  This,  of  course,  is 
the  dramatist's  right.  But  then 
Sherwood's  outstanding  ability  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he  was  wise  enough 
to  see  that  "Lincoln  s  life  as  he  lived 
it  was  a  work  of  art,  forming  a  valu- 
able allegory  of  the  growth  of  the 
democratic  spirit,  with  its  humble 
origins,  its  inward  struggles,  its 
slow  awakening  to  the  dreadful 
problems  of  reality." 

Every  thoughtful  person  who  sees 
this  photoplay  and  who  strives  to 
investigate  further  will  get  great 
profit  by  a  careful  study  of  certain 
of  these  events  and  characters.  He 
will  wish  to  find  out  for  himself  just 
how  true  they  are  to  life,  and  then  he 
will  understand  why  the  dramatist 
has  used  them  to  throw  light  on  his 
main  character.  For  that,  of  course, 
is  his  fundamental  purpose.  This 
interpretation  should  lead  one  on  to 
do  special  research  of  such  persons  as 
Mary  Todd,  Billy  Herndon,  Stephen 
A.  Douglas;  and  also  such  portentous 
events  as  the  murder  of  Elijah 
Lovejoy,  the  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bates and  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 


^Professor  Hatch  is  head  of  the  Social  Studies  Department  at  State  Teachers  College,  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  an  author  of  note,  and  a  profound  student  of  Lincoln's  life  and  writings.  Many  teachers 
will  recall  with  pleasure  his  remarkable  demonstration  lessons  at  recent  N.E.A.  meetings. 
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Lincoln  lived  at  New  Salem  for  six  years. 
After  Ann's  tragic  death,  he  left  to  go  to 
Springfield,  20  miles  away.  But  he  was  to 
love  these  people  always,  and  they  him. 
He  came  back  as  often  as  he  could  to  "visit" 
with  them,  eat  their  flap-jacks,  plead  their 
simple  law  cases,  or  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
some  especially  dear  friends,  like  Bowling 
Green  who,  with  his  fine,  understanding  wife 
had  so  often  befriended  him  in  his  time  of 
sadness  and  despair. 

Lincoln's  early  years  at  Springfield  were 
much  like  those  of  other  young  men,  trying 
to  establish  a  law  practice.  He  traveled 
much  on  the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit,  trying 
small  cases,  and  soon  came  to  be  known  as 
"a  good  man  with  the  jury."  He  continued 
to  make  friends.  One  of  these  was  a  man  of 
about  his  own  age,  the  only  man  he  was  ever 
to  confide  in,  Joshua  Speed.  In  these  early 
years  the  two  roomed  together  and  had  many 
long,  intimate  talks.  After  Speed  married 
and  moved  away,  they  exchanged  long 
letters.  "He  was,"  said  Speed,  "so  unlike  all 
the  men  I  had  ever  known  before  or  since 
that  there  is  no  one  to  whom  I  can  compare 
him.  He  must  believe  he  was  right,  and  that 
he  had  the  truth  and  justice  with  him,  or  he 
was  a  weak  man;  but  no  man  could  be  strong- 
er if  he  thought  he  was  right." 

Later  on,  a  young  lawyer,  William  H. 
Herndon.  was  to  touch  Lincoln's  life.  He 
became  Lincoln's  law  partner,  the  junior 
member  of  the  firm.  Billy  Herndon  deserves 
special  study.  He  had  two  missions  in  life; 
one  before  and  the  other  after  Lincoln's 
death.  He  was  always  studying  his  great 
partner,  trying,  as  he  himself  said,  to  under- 
stand "the  how  of  this  peculiar  man." 
Herndon  was  a  great  reader.  He  secured  the 
latest  books  from  the  East,  read  them  care- 
fully, marked  important  passages,  and  often 
turned  them  over  to  Lincoln.  Lincoln 
profited  greatly  by  the  reading  his  partner  did. 
He  was  far  more  conservative  in  his  points 
of  view  than  Herndon.  "Billy's  a  fire-brand, 
a  real,  radical  abolitionist,  and  if  he  had  his 
way,  he  would  want  me  to  grapple  with 
all  the  lions  of  injustice  and  oppression." 
Herndon  admired  and  was  impatient  of 
Lincoln  at  one  and  the  same  time.  He  be- 
lieved that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  great  unleashed 


powers  in  him,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
spur  him  on  to  lead  the  liberal  cause  in 
Illinois. 

"Poor  Mary  Todd!"  Here  we  come  to  the 
most  difficult  character  of  all  to  understand 
or  evaluate.  Nearly  every  biographer  sees 
her  in  a  different  light.  What  was  the 
relationship  between  this  man  and  this 
woman?  How  "difficult"  was  she?  How 
"helpful"?  Did  she  hold  him  back?  Did 
she  urge  him  forward?  Was  she  ambitious 
for  him  or  for  herself?  This  character  merits 
close  scrutiny.  She  came  from  Kentucky 
where  she  had  received  a  fine  cultural  back- 
ground and  training.  She  was,  we  are  told, 
"the  best  educated  woman  in  Springfield." 
She  had  come  there  to  visit  her  sister,  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  Ninian  Edwards,  son  of  the 
Governor.  And  she  immediately  took  as  of 
natural  right  the  position  of  "belle  of  the 
ball."  How  could  she  with  all  her  fine 
training  be  attracted  to  this  uncouth  man  of 
the  West  who  had  none  of  her  social  graces? 
Did  she  really  foresee  elements  of  greatness 
in  this  uncouth  lover  of  hers?  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  their  courting  days  were 
often  strained  and  unhappy,  and  their 
eventual  marriage  a  matter  of  foreboding! 

Mr.  Sherwood  confesses  that  he  would 
"like  to  have  had  a  lot  more  time  in  this  play 
for  development  of  the  character  of  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln." 

Several  of  the  characters  in  the  play  are 
wholly  fictitious:  for  example,.  Seth  Gale, 
the  pioneer,  and  Mr.  Crimmin,  the  politician. 
Yet  these  characters  are  included 
for  a  very  definite  purpose.  They  all 
throw  some  special  light  on  the  main  figure. 
And  although  they  may  not  be  true  as  persons 
they  reveal  the  truth  in  Lincoln.  And  so, 
step  by  step,  round  by  round,  Lincoln  comes 
to  the  end  of  his  Springfield  days.  The  closing 
scene  at  the  station  is  dramatic,  prophetic, 
and  beautiful.  "Here  I  have  lived  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ...  I  now  leave  you  not 
knowing  whether  ever  I  may  return  ...  I 
hope  you  in  your  prayers  will  remember  me." 

"And  then  from  forty  fameless  years 
In  quiet  Illinois  a  word  is  sent, 
That  still  the  Atlantic  hears; 
And  Lincoln  is  the  lord  of  his  event." 


How  may  this  young  man  have  indirectly  contributed  to  the  writing  of  the  Gettysburg  Address? 
A  GUIDE  TO  THE  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  SCREEN  VERSION  OF 

ABE  LINCOLN  IN  ILLINOIS 

PREPARED  BY  JOHN  T.  GREENAN 


I.  THE  THEME  OF  THE  PICTURE 


Abraham  Lincoln,  that  kindly, 
humble,  fearful,  and  lonely  man! 
Loved  by  everybody  who  knew  him, 
his  memory  is  cherished  by  people 
all  over  the  world  regardless  of  race 
or  creed.  His  character  and  person- 
ality have  been  the  inscrutable 
mystery  of  the  years  since  his  un- 
timely end.  Literally  thousands  of 
writers  have  read  his  letters,  his 
speeches,  and  the  recollections  of  his 
friends  in  the  attempt  to  describe 
the  manner  of  man  he  was.  The 
author  of  this  play,  Robert  E.  Sher- 
wood, studied  many,  many  volumes 
in  order  to  gain  a  real  insight  into 
the  character  of  our  greatest  Ameri- 


can.* The  measure  of  the  author's 
success  can  be  gauged  by  the  re- 
markable popular  reception  given 
to  his  stage  play  and  by  the  general 
acclaim  of  the  critics. 

Sherwood's  conception  of  Lincoln 
pictures  the  long  struggle  of  a  soul 
trying  to  find  itself  and  to  determine 
its  destiny.  Very  gradually  the 
crude,  untutored,  uncertain,  fum- 
bling frontiersman  develops  into  a 
man  of  strong  convictions  and  de- 
cisive action.  In  the  life  of  this 
unusual  man  Sherwood  sees  symbol- 
ized the  long  struggle  for  attainment 
of  the  American  dream  of  a  demo- 


'See  list  of  some  of  these  volumes  at  end  of  this  brochure. 
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cratic  way  of  life.  "His  life  as  he 
lived  it  was  a  work  of  art,  forming  a 
veritable  allegory  of  the  growth  of 
the  democratic  spirit,  with  its  humble 
origins,  its  inward  struggles,  its 
seemingly  timid  policy  of  'live  and  let 
live'  and  'mind  your  own  business,' 


its  slow  awakening  to  the  dreadful 
problems  of  reality,  its  battles  with 
and  conquest  of  those  problems,  its 
death  at  the  hands  of  a  crazed 
assassin,  and  its  perpetual  renewal 
caused  by  the  perpetual  human 
need  for  it."* 


What  was  the  destination  of  this  load  of  produce  when  it  was  wrecked?  How  did  this  incident  influence 

Lincoln's  whole  life? 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  THEME 


1.  Can  you  recall  any  incidents 
from  the  picture  which  reveal  Lincoln 
as  (1)  kindly,  (2)  fearful,  and  (3) 
lonely? 

2.  Name  several  famous  biograph- 
ies of  Lincoln.  Have  you  read  any? 
What  other  very  successful  plays 
have  been  written  by  Robert  E. 
Sherwood? 

3.  Can  you  prove  that  although 
Lincoln  had  very  little  formal  school- 
ing he  was  a  liberally  self-educated 
man? 

4.  Recall  incidents  from  the  play 
which  illustrate  the  early  indecision 
of  Lincoln  and  his  gradual  emergence 
into  a  man  with  firm  convictions. 


5.  How  was  Lincoln's  young  man- 
hood similar  in  many  respects  to  the 
frontier  years  of  American  life? 

6.  What  criticisms  do  dictators 
make  of  the  democratic  way  of  life? 
To  what  extent  are  they  true?  False? 

7.  Can  you  find  any  evidence  to 
prove  that  we  as  a  nation  are  grow- 
ing more  sure  of  ourselves,  that  we 
are  evolving  a  democratic  philos- 
ophy of  life? 

8.  The  followers  of  totalitarianism 
say  that  "government  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  and  by  the  people"  is 
an  impossible  ideal.  What  do  you 
think?  Among  the  great  powers  of 
today,  which  are  the  oldest? 


'Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois,  page  190,  Scribner's,  1939. 
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An  unsolved  riddle  of  history:  did  Ann   re- 
ciprocate Lincoln's  affections? 


Raymond  Massey  as  Young  Lincoln. 
What  can  you  read  in  the  face  of  young  Lincoln. 


LINCOLN'S  BOYHOOD 


As  the  title  indicates,  this  picture 
traces  the  most  important  events 
in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  only 
from  the  time  he  entered  Illinois  in 
1830  to  his  departure  for  Washington 
in  1861.  However,  really  to  under- 
stand the  character  of  the  man  it  is 
necessary  to  know  something  about 
his  parents.  Thomas  Lincoln,  the 
father  of  Abraham,  was  one  of  those 
men  who  are  plagued  by  an  inner 
urge  to  seek  new  horizons;  he  was  a 
more  or  less  shiftless,  wandering 
carpenter  and  farmer.  This  wander- 
lust was  largely  responsible  for  the 
extreme  poverty  of  Abraham's  youth. 
His  mother,  Nancy  Hanks,  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  a  mystical 
dreamer,  who  considered  herself  su- 
perior to  most  of  the  frontier  women 
of  that  day.  She  died  in  1818  when 
Abraham  was  less  than  ten  years  of 
age.  A  few  years  later  Thomas 
Lincoln  married  Sarah  Bush  Johnson, 


a  widow  whose  arrival  not  only 
improved  the  general  tone  of  the 
family  life  but  also  provided  Abra- 
ham with  a  wise  and  understanding 


How  did  this  woman  influence  the  character  of 
Lincoln? 
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companion.  The  character  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  represents  an  unusual 
combination  of  the  traits  of  all  three 
of  these  people.  As  we  study  his 
character  we  see  these  traits  seem- 
ingly struggling  for  dominance  in 
the  life  of  the  son. 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  this 
picture  Lincoln  was  a  gangling 
young  frontiersman  about  6  feet  4 
inches  in  height  and  about  21  years 
of  age.  The  family  had  just  arrived 
from  Indiana  to  build  a  homestead 


on  the  Sangamon  River  in  Illinois. 
Young  Abe  supplemented  the  family 
income  by  splitting  rails,  which  were 
in  great  demand  for  the  building  of 
fences.  Already  grave  questions 
were  arising  which  Lincoln  was 
destined  to  face  many  years  later  as 
President.  One  of  these  was  the 
question  as  to  whether  slavery  should 
be  extended  into  the  new  western 
territories.  Another  issue  was 
whether  or  not  a  state  could  nullify 
an  act  of  Congress. 


How  does  this  incident  illustrate  Lincoln's  remarkable  facility  for  making  friends': 


II.  LIFE  IN  NEW  SALEM 


Young  Lincoln  and  several  com- 
panions accepted  the  job  of  taking 
a  flatboat  load  of  produce  down  the 
Mississippi  River  to  New  Orleans. 
Before  they  had  travelled  many  miles 


the  flatboat  was  upset  bv  a  waterfall 
near  the  town  of  New  Salem.  The 
people  of  this  small  community 
gathered  on  the  shore  of  the  river  to 
watch  the  rescue  of  the  owner  of  the 
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Why  was  young  Lincoln  a  failure  as  a  business  man? 


boat,  Denton  Offut,  and  the  re- 
capturing of  the  pigs  which  had 
escaped.  Young  Abe  was  much 
attracted  by  pretty  Ann  Rutledge, 
the  daughter  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
local  tavern.  Offut  decided  that 
New  Salem  was  an  excellent  place 
to  open  a  store,  and  he  engaged  Abe 
to  work  as  clerk  in  the  store. 

Historically  this  was  Lincoln's 
second  such  trip  to  New  Orleans, 
but  in  this  picture  it  is  made  to 
appear  as  his  first.  Legend  has  it 
that  when  young  Lincoln  saw  slaves 
bought  and  sold  in  the  New  Orleans 
slave  market  there  developed  in 
him  a  passionate  hatred  for  slavery. 
Actually  there  is  no  record  of  his 
having  strong  convictions  on  the 
subject  until  much  later  in  life.  Then 
he  became  opposed  to  the  spreading 
of  slavery  into  new  territory  because 
he  thought  it  was  unfair  to  compel 
free  labor  to  compete  with  slave 
labor.  Still  later  he  reached  the 
conclusion  that  this  nation  could 
not  endure  half  slave  and  half  free. 

Lincoln  returned  from  New  Or- 
leans to  New  Salem  to  find  a  group 


ot  young  bullies  annoying  Ann.  Abe 
went  to  her  rescue,  and  when  chal- 
lenged he  defeated  the  leader  of  these 
Clary  Grove  Boys  in  a  wrestling 
match.    This  feat  not  only  won  the 


Why  were  split  rails  in  great  demand  on  the 
frontier? 
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admiration  of  the  twenty-five  or 
more  residents  of  the  town,  but  of 
the  members  of  the  gang  as  well. 
When  Offut  arrived  the  store  was 
opened,  and  according  to  agreement 
young  Lincoln  took  charge  of  it. 
Largely  because  Abe  was  so  generous 
in  extending  credit  to  customers  the 
business  failed. 

Just  about  this  time  the  Black 
Hawk  War  against  the  frontier 
Indians  broke  out,  and  the  Clary 
Grove  Boys  and  other  young  men  of 
the  town  elected  Lincoln  captain  of 
their  company  of  volunteers.  Unlike 
most  of  the  young  fellows  of  his  own 
age  Lincoln  never  had  had  any  desire 
to  go  hunting  for  the  game  which 
abounded  in  the  surrounding  forests. 
Now  similarly,  he  had  no  desire  to 
kill  Indians;  and  fortunately  for  him, 
his  company  of  volunteers  saw  no 
real  action. 

Upon  his  return  from  the  war 
Lincoln  went  into  partnership  with 
a  neighbor  in  the  ownership  of  a 
general  store.  The  partner  proved 
a  drunkard  and   the  business  failed. 


Lincoln  managed  to  obtain  a 
precarious  living  as  a  surveyor,  as 
member  of  the  state  legislature,  and 
as  local  postmaster.  In  the  mean- 
time he  studied  grammar  under  the 
guidance  of  a  local  schoolmaster  by 
the  name  of  Mentor  Graham. 

Abe  lived  at  the  local  tavern, 
where  he  was  able  to  see  Ann  Rut- 
ledge  every  day.  She  was  engaged 
to  be  married  to  a  former  resident 
of  the  town  who  had  temporarily 
returned  to  his  home  in  the  East. 
Finally,  when  Ann  received  word 
from  her  fiance  that  he  would  not 
return,  young  Lincoln  (in  the  picture) 
tells  her  of  his  love.  Historically,  we 
are  not  sure  that  he  ever  made  such 
a  declaration  to  Ann,  but  we  do 
know  that  he  was  very  much  in  love 
with  her. 

Abe  began  to  study  law  and  at  the 
same  time  continued  to  represent 
New  Salem  in  the  state  Legislature 
at  Vandalia.  In  1835  Ann,  at  the 
age  of  19  years,  became  very  ill  of 
malaria  and  passed  away.  Lincoln's 
sorrow  was  so  great  that  his  friends 
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How  did  the  death  of  Ann  color  all  of  Lincoln's  later  life? 
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Contrast  a  frontier  election  with  a  modern  one. 


were  afraid  he  might  commit  suicide. 
Apparently  he  never  completely  re- 
covered   from    this    blow,    for    all 


through  the  later  years  of  his  life  he 
alternated  between  moods  of  pro- 
found depression  and  elation. 


QUESTIONS  ON  BOYHOOD  AND  LIFE  AT  NEW  SALEM 


1.  What  personal  traits  of  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  his  wife  Nancy  do  you 
see  reproduced  in  their  son? 

2.  Trace  the  development  of  the 
slavery  problem  from  1619  to  the 
opening  of  this  story  in  1830. 

3.  How  did  the  question  of  slavery 
in  Missouri  awaken  the  nation  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem? 
How  was  the  controversy  settled? 

4.  What  famous  debate  was  taking 
place  in  the  United  States  Senate  as 
our  story  opens?  Explain  the  North- 
ern and  Southern  viewpoints  on 
this  issue. 

5.  Why  do  you  suppose  the  un- 
folding of  the  narrative  of  the  picture 
is  interrupted  at  frequent  intervals 
to  reveal  what  is  happening  in  other 


parts  ol  the  country? 

6.  Describe  the  life  and  customs  of 
the  people  of  New  Salem  which  are 
in  greatest  contrast  with  our  own. 

7.  Why  were  Indian  uprisings  such 
as  the  Black  Hawk  War  frequent  in 
our  early  history? 

8.  What  evidence  do  we  find  that 
Lincoln  had  a  wonderful  faculty  for 
winning  friends? 

9.  Why  was  the  trader  Offut  ship- 
ping his  goods  to  so  distant  a  market 
as  New  Orleans?  How  did  the  men 
get  back  to  New  Salem? 

10.  Give  as  many  reasons  as  you 
can  as  to  why  Lincoln  developed 
into  a  shy,  sensitive,  lonely  man, — 
obsessed  with  the  conviction  that  he 
would  always  be  a  failure  in  life. 
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What   is  young  Billy  Herndon  urging  upon 
lawver  Lincoln? 


Elizabeth    Edwards    is    trying    to    persuade 
Mary    that     she   is     making    what    mistake? 


III.  LIFE  IN  SPRINGFIELD 


Several  years  after  the  death  of 
Ann,  Lincoln  moved  to  Springfield, 
where  he  and  a  partner  opened  a  law 
office.  As  their  clerk  they  engaged  a 
young  fellow  by  the  name  of  William 
Herndon,  who  in  later  years  gave 
the  world  much  of  the  information 
we  have  about  the  life  and  character 
of  Lincoln.  Shortly  after  going  to 
Springfield  Lincoln  was  invited  to 
attend  a  ball  at  the  home  of  Ninian 
Edwards.  Here  Lincoln  met  Mary 
Todd,  a  young  lady  prominent  in 
local  society  and  far  above  him  in 
culture  and  refinement.  In  spite  of 
the  violent  contrast  in  their  back- 
grounds, against  the  opposition  of 
her  family,  and  to  the  dismay  of 
much  more  eligible  suitors  Mary 
determined  to  marry  Lincoln.  She 
is  said  to  have  previously  boasted 
that  the  man  she  married  would  one 
day  become  President  of  the  United 
States.  Thus  at  29  years  of  age 
Lincoln  became  engaged  to  be 
married. 

As  the  months  rolled  by  Lincoln  be- 
came more  and  more  panic-stricken 
over  the  approaching  marriage  to 
Mary   Todd.     Apparently   he   was 


overwhelmed  with  fear  of  his  own 
lack  of  ability  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities marriage  would  entail. 

Finally,  in  January  1841,  Lincoln 
informed  Mary  that  the  marriage 
would  only  result  in  misery  for  the 
both  of  them,  and  begged  to  be  re- 
leased from  the  engagement.  Astound- 
ed and  humiliated,  Mary  agreed  to 
Lincoln's  request.  In  a  letter  to  a 
friend  written  at  this  time  Lincoln 
described  himself  as  a  hypochondriac. 
Our  play  pictures  him  as'  returning 
to  New  Salem  to  mourn  over  Ann 
Rutledge's  grave  and  to  pray  for  the 
ailing  youngster  of  Seth  Gale.  Ac- 
tually, he  spent  a  few  months  with 
an  old  friend  in  Kentucky  and  then 
returned,  apparently  completely  re- 
covered from  his  melancholia.  A 
year  later  he  and  Mary  Todd  were 
reconciled,  and  they  were  married 
in  November  of  1842. 

In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress  on  the  Whig 
ticket.  This  single  term  was  made 
notable  by  his  opposition  to  the 
Mexican  War.  He  charged  that  this 
enterprise  was  an  imperialistic  ven- 
ture by  the   Southern  slaveholders. 
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He  also  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
emancipation  of  all  slaves  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  it  was  not 
passed. 

Lincoln  was  always  broadly  toler- 
ant of  what  might  be  considered  the 
sins  of  other  people.  Deeply  re- 
ligious himself,  he  never  found  a 
church  the  doctrines  of  which  ap- 
pealed to  him  sufficiently  to  warrant 
his  joining.  Rejecting  intemperance 
for  himself,  yet  he  could  sympathize 
with  the  psychology  of  the  drunkard. 
Opposed  to  slavery,  still  he  could  not 
approve  of  fanatical  abolitionists 
such  as  Elijah  Lovejoy  and  John 
Brown.  Lincoln  could  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  slavery  was  an  econom- 
ic as  well  as  a  social  problem. 

It  was  such  beliefs  and  such  atti- 
tudes as  these  which  caused  him  to 
be  misunderstood  by  his  constitu- 
ents, and  so  to  fail  of  reelection  in 
1849.  Today  we  honor  him  for  his 
honesty  and  tolerance.  But  once 
more  Lincoln  was  overwhelmed  by  a 


sense  of  failure  as  he  returned  to 
Springfield  to  continue  the  practice 
of  law  with  William  Herndon  as  his 
partner. 

The  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebras- 
ka Act  in  1854  and  its  support  by 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  led  to  a  demand 
for  Lincoln  to  run  against  Douglas  for 
the  United  States  Senate.  By  some 
strange  quirk  of  fate  the  paths  of 
these  two  men  crossed  and  recrossed 
over  a  period  of  about  twenty  years. 
They  first  met  in  the  state  legislature 
of  Illinois;  next  legend  has  it  that 
they  were  both  suitors  for  the  hand 
of  Mary  Todd;  they  became  ri- 
val candidates  for  the  United  States 
Senate  when  Lincoln  was  nominated 
by  the  newly  organized  Republican 
Party;  and  finally  they  met  as  rival 
candidates  for  the  Presidency. 

It  was  in  the  historic  series  of 
debates  with  Douglas  in  1858  that 
Lincoln  made  his  famous  statement 
that  "A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand.     I  believe  this  Gov- 


Can  you  explain  several  ways  in  which  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  influenced  later  history: 
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ernment  cannot  endure  permanent- 
ly half  slave  and  half  free."  In  this 
campaign  Lincoln  was  again  de- 
feated by  Douglas,  but  he  compelled 
Douglas  to  go  on  record  as  opposed 
to  the  famous  Dred  Scott  Decision, — 
an  admission  that  proved  so  hateful 
to  the  Southern  Democrats  that  in 
1860  the  party  was  badly  split  and 
the  election  went  to  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 


^ni^~ 


With  what  misgivings  did  Lincoln  begin  his 
journey  to  the  White  House? 


In  the  meantime  the  family  life 
of  the  Lincolns  had  not  proved  to  be 
a  very  happy  one.  Impatience  with 
the  unambitious,  slovenly,  and  crude 
habits  of  Abraham  Lincoln  changed 
Mary  into  a  fault-finding  and  petu- 
lant wife,  unable  to  appreciate  at 
their  worth  her  husband's  finer 
qualities.  Her  inability  to  make 
him  over  into  the  kind  of  man  she 
had  pictured  in  her  ambitious  dreams 
only  served  to  make  her  more  bitter 
than  ever.  She  created  many  scenes 
both  at  home  and  in  public  which 
would  have  ruined  the  political 
career  of  any  ordinary  man.  But 
from  the  very  start  it  had  seemed 
highly  improbable  that  their  married 
life  could  be  a  happy  one, — the 
attempted  union  of  a  '  'wilderness 
bear  and  a  tempestuous  wildcat." 

Obsessed  by  his  own  inadequacy, 
unhappy  in  his  family  life,  and  faced 
by  the  most  terrifying  problems 
which  were  ever  placed  before  a 
newly  elected  President,  Lincoln— 
as  we  learn  without  surprise — at 
times  had  hoped  that  he  might  be 
defeated  in  the  election  of  1860.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  he  felt  many  mis- 
givings as  he  and  his  family  said 
farewell  to  their  neighbors  and 
boarded  the  train  for  Washington. 


QUESTIONS  ON  PART  III, 


1.  How  different  do  you  think 
Lincoln's  career  would  have  been  had 
he  married  Ann  Rutledge  instead  of 
Mary  Todd? 

2.  One  of  his  contemporaries  said 
of  Lincoln:  "He  must  believe  he  was 
right,  and  that  he  had  truth  and 
Justice  with  him  or  he  was  a  weak 
man;  but  no  man  could  be  stronger 
if  he  thought  he  was  right."  Can 
you  find  anything  in  his  career  which 
would  tend  to  prove  the  truth  of 
this  statement? 

3.  Can  you  recall  any  contempo- 
rary of  Lincoln's  who  was  a  dismal 


failure  at  everything  he  tried  until 
just  before  he  won  national  renown? 

4.  Explain  Douglas'  Freeport  Doc- 
trine, which  lost  him  the  Presidency 
two  years  later. 

5.  Describe  the  character  of  Mary 
Todd,  illustrating  your  description 
with  incidents  from  the  play. 

6.  Do  the  same  for  Stephen  A. 
Douglas. 

7.  Some  people  contend  that  we 
should  idealize  our  national  heroes 
by  picturing  all  of  their  virtues  but 
none  of  their  weaknesses.  Do  you 
agree  with  this  point  of  view?  Why? 
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8.  The  author  of  this  play  believes 
that  the  true  Lincoln  he  has  tried  to 
picture  is  a  much  greater  man  than 
the  legendary  one.  Do  you  agree? 
Why? 

9.  Explain  how  your  conception  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  changed 

IV.  SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


by  seeing  this  moving  picture. 
10.  Do  you  think  that  more  moving 
pictures  based  upon  American  his- 
tory would  help  to  awaken  our 
normally  dormant  patriotism  and  to 
unite  our  people  more  closely?  Why? 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 

1.  Organize  a  committee  to  read 
several  different  biographies  of  Lin- 
coln (see  Bibliography).  Contrast 
the  viewpoints  of  the  authors  in 
regard  to  the  following  controversial 
points:  (1)  his  ancestry,  (2)  his 
courtship  of  Ann  Rutledge,  (3)  his 
religious  beliefs,  and  (4)  the  character 
of  Mary  Todd. 

2.  Make  a  diagram  showing  the 
important  events  of  American  his- 
tory during  the  years,  1830-1860. 
List  the  events  under  the  headings, 
— Political,  Social,  Economic. 

3.  Appoint  a  committee  to  study 
the  opposition  to  the  Dred  Scott 
Decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
and  the  opposition  to  some  of  the 
Court's  decisions  during  the  first 
term  of  the  New  Deal.  Then 
arrange  a  round-table  discussion  to 
bring  out  similarities  and  contrasts. 

ENGLISH 

1.  Write  compositions  on  one  of 
the  following  topics: 

(a)  The  Director  of  the  Picture 

(b)  The    Career   of    Raymond 
Massey 

(c)  The  Picture  from  the  Stand- 
point of  Literature 

(d)  The  Picture  as  Good  Drama 

2.  Dramatize  the  Webster-Hayne 
Debate  or  one  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  Debates.  Note  that  the 
Victor  Company  has  produced  the 
following  records  from  the  play: 
Lincoln's  Proposal  to  Ann;  A  Scene 
in  Lincoln's  Law  Office;  Lincoln's 
Prayer;  Lincoln's  Reply  to  Douglas; 
Lincoln's  Reply  Concluded;  Lin- 
coln's   Farewell    to    the    People    of 


Springfield. 

SCIENCE 

Discover  all  you  can  about  the 
ancestry  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
then  explain  his  strange  character 
from  his  heritage.  (See  particularly 
"The  Paternity  of  Abraham  Lincoln" 
—Barton,  W.  E.   1920) 

MUSIC 

Reproduce  some  of  the  old  frontier 
ballads  and  political  campaign  songs 
of  the  period. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

'  Make  costumes  for  dolls  showing 
the  dress  of  men  and  women  of  the 
frontier;  in  Springfield  society. 

SHOP  WORK 

Build  an  ox-cart,  a  flatboat,  a 
frontier  cabin,  or  a  house  in  New 
Salem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A  few  of  the  volumes  studied  by  Robert  E. 
Sherwood  before  writing  his  play: 
Baringer,  W.,  Lincoln's  Rise  to  Power 
Barton,  W.  E.,  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
Beveridge,  A.  J.,  Abraham  Lincoln  1809— 

1858  (2  vols.) 
Charnwood,  Lord,  Abraham  Lincoln 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography 
Drinkwater,  J.,  Abraham  Lincoln 
Herndon  and  Weik,    The   True   Story   of  a 

Great  Life 
Nicolay  and  Hay,    The  Complete   Works  of 

Abraham  Lincoln 
Sandburg,  C,  Mary  Lincoln,  Wife  and  Widow 
Sandburg,  C,  Abraham  Lincoln,  The  Prairie 

Years 
Sandburg,   C,   Abraham  Lincoln,    The   War 

Years 
Sandburg,  C,  Abe  Lincoln  Grows  Up 
Stephenson,  N.W.,  Lincoln,  An  Account  of 

His  Personal  Life 
Tarbell,  I.  M.,  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
Weik,  J.  W.,  The  Real  Lincoln 
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V.  SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  FILM 


Eight  years  ago  first-rate  drama- 
tist Robert  E.  Sherwood  began  to 
think  about  writing  a  story  of 
Lincoln.  Less  than  a  year  ago  his 
play,  "Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois;' 
opened  on  Broadway  and  promptly 
won  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  the  year. 
Now  it  has  been  made  into  a  photo- 
play by  the  adroit  director  John 
Cromwell. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  theme, 
the  story's  period,  and  the  locale, 
most  of  the  picture  was  made  on 
location — in  the  backwoods  of  cen- 
tral Oregon  and  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  near  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

For  a  period  of  ten  weeks  location 
men  had  traveled  over  every  West- 
ern state,  to  find  a  suitable  site  on 
which  to  erect  a  replica  of  the 
pioneer  village  of  New  Salem,  111. 
The  Oregon  and  California  locations 
were  finally  selected  as  most  suitable. 

On  the  McKenzie  River  near 
Eugene,  Oregon,  twenty  acres  of 
virgin  forest  covered  with  maples, 
cottonwoods,  grapevines,  blackberry 
bushes,  and  luxuriant  underbrush, 
were  turned  into  a  pioneer  town.  A 
crew  of  workmen,  armed  with  blue- 
prints, erected  more  than  twenty 
rude  log-cabin  structures.  Lincoln's 
cabin,  in  exact  replica,  took  form  with 
its  hewed-log  one  room  furnished 
with  flint-lock  squirrel  rifle,  home- 
made hickory  chairs  with  rawhide 
bottoms,  shuck  beds,  coal-oil  lamps, 
and  an  assortment  of  varmint  skins. 

Near-by  were  Ann  Rutledge's 
cabin,  the  Rutledge  tavern,  Bowling 
Green's  home  and  Denton  Offut's 
celebrated  store-postoffice  where 
honest  Abe  worked. 

Chief  Cameraman  was  James 
Wong  Howe,  who  explained  his  work 
as  follows:  "I  shall  have  failed  in  my 
objective  if  all  who  see  the  picture 
do  not  feel  that  they  are  thumbing 
through  an  album  of  pre-Civil  War 
days.      I    have    treated    the    early 


sequences  so  as  to  give  the  total 
effect  of  a  series  of  old  daguerreo- 
types, whereas  the  later  phases  of 
the  story  rather  resemble  the  tin- 
type technique.  It  just  would  not 
have  been  right  to  photograph  this 
traditional  story  with  the  speed  and 
snappy  angles  of  ultra-modern 
camera-ism." 

Raymond  Massey,  celebrated  star 
of  the  London  and  New  York 
stage,  who  so  greatly  resembles 
Lincoln,  was  brought  to  Hollywood 
from  the  stage  play,  "Abe  Lincoln 
in  Illinois,"  to  star  in  the  screen 
version. 

He  was  supported  by  a  cast  of  96 
players,  including  Ruth  Gordon, 
Mary  Howard,  Gene  Lockhart,  and 
Harvey  Stephens. 

About  ten  thousand  extras  were 
at  one  time  or  another  used  in  the 
early  pioneer  sequences  and  in  the 
Springfield  scenes,  necessitating  the 
making  of  an  immense  number  of 
wigs. 

Inasmuch  as  many  authentic  in- 
cidents in  historical  subjects  aren't 
always  dramatic,  John  Cromwell 
thought  it  well  to  make  some 
necessary  changes.  For  instance, 
Cromwell  placed  the  John  Brown  of 
Harper's  Ferry  incident  in  the  screen 
play  a  year  and  a  half  earlier  than 
its  occurrence  in  reality.  "I  felt 
that  this  was  perfectly  justifiable 
license,"  Cromwell  said.  "The  man- 
ner of  its  use  in  no  way  distorted  the 
facts  of  the  event  itself;  but  merely 
pointed  out  the  heights  to  which  the 
bitter  feelings  over  the  slavery  ques- 
tion had  risen." 

So  in  the  logical  sifting  of  motion- 
picture  values,  condensation,  and 
the  pulling  together  of  the  dramatic 
highlights,  Cromwell  re-furbished, 
dramatized,  and  occasionally  altered 
the  sequence  of  events  whenever  it 
seemed  best  for  the  purpose  of 
story-telling. 
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THE  CAST 


Quasimodo Charles  Laughton 

Frollo Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke 

Clopin Thomas  Mitchell 

Esmeralda Maureen  O'Hara 

Gringoire Edmond  O'Brien 

Archdeacon Walter  Hampden 

Phoebus Alan  Marshall 

King  Louis  XI ... .  Harry  Davenport 
Fleur's  Mother  Katherine  Alexander 

Procurator George  Zucco 

Old  Nobleman Fritz  Leiber 

Doctor Etienne  Girardot 

Fleur Helene  Whitney 

Queen  of  Beggars ....  Minna  Gombell 

Olivier Arthur  Hohl 

Student Curt  Bois 

Beggar George  Tobias 

Phillipe Rod  LaRoque 

Court  Clerk Spencer  Charters 

Fleur's  Companions  .  Kathryn  Adams 
Diane  Hunter 

Tailor Siegfried  Arno 

Butcher Dewey  Robinson 

Defense  A ttorney .  Ferdinand  Munier 

Lissy Gretl  Sherk 

Moon Edward  Groag 

Merchant Vallejo  Gantner 

Jupiter Thom  Fox 

Venus Louis  Adlon 

Mercury Charles  Hall 

Saturn Robert  Schiller 


1st  Judge Otto  Hoffman 

Clergy  in  Play Lionel  Belmore 

Peasant  in  Play  .  .  Rudolf  Steinboch 

Dancer  of  Death Ray  Long 

Mars Arthur  Dulac 

Madalaine Tempe  Piggott 

Wooden-leg  Man ....  Dick  Dickenson 

Contortionist Alan  Spear 

Jugglers Ward  Shattuck 

Earl  Clyde 

Stilt  Walkers Harold  De  Garro 

Tight  Rope  Man Louis  Valardi  j 

Ladder  Man Antonio  Pina 

Singers Consuela  Melandez 

Eddie  Abdul 


Ugly  Men 


RONDA  HATTON 

Russ  Powell 


Contestants 


Vangie  Beilby 

Elsie  Prescott 

Roll-ball  Man James  Fawcett 

Grandmother ....  Gisella   Werbezirk 

Short  Fat  Soldier Al  Herman 

Dubois Barlowe  Borland 

Whipper Paul  Newlan 

Younger  Sister . .  Margaret  McWade  I 

Older  Sister Margaret  Seddon 

DeLys  Servant  . .  .Lillian Nicholson 

Helene Angela  Molinos  \ 

Old  Hangman   Victor  Kilian 

Count  Graville Arthur  Millett 


BEHIND  THE  PRODUCTION 

Producer Pandro  Berman      Screen  Playwright Sonya  Levien 

Director William  Dieterle      Makeup  Man Perc  Westmore 

Adapter Bruno  Frank      Producing  Company RKO  Radio 
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In  preparation  are  Guides  to  Pinoc- 
chio,  The  Light  Thai  Failed,  Swiss 
Family  Robinson,  Gulliver's  Travels, 
The  Great  Victor  Herbert,  The  Ramparts 
We  Watch. 

Current  Guides  include  Drums  Along 
the  Mohawk,  Rulers  of  the  Sea,  Mr. 
Smith  Goes  to  Washington,  Hollywood 
Cavalcade,    Nurse    Edith    Cavell,    The 


Real  Glory,  Stanley  and  Livingstone, 
Wizard  of  Oz,  They  Shall  Have  Music, 
The  Bluebird,  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois, 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

Write  for  list  of  new  materials  for 
teaching  photoplay  appreciation.  A 
complete  "kit  of  tools"  for  introducing 
the  study  of  film  evaluation,   $2.00. 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  SCREEN 
VERSION  OF  VICTOR  HUGO'S  NOVEL 

THE  HUNCHBACK  OF  NOTRE  DAME 


Before  seeing  on  the  screen 
the  visualization  of  Victor  Hu- 
go's spectacular  historical  ro- 
mance, The  Hunchback  of 
Notre  Dame,  you  will  enjoy 
reading  the  famous  novel  which 
is  its  literary  source,  in  order 
later  to  compare  the  film  and 
the  book.  It  is  interesting  to 
see  what  the  producer,  Pandro 
Berman,  took,  what  he  omitted, 
and  what  he  changed.  Perhaps 
you  can  find  reasons  for  the 
changes  necessitated  by  the 
transfer  of  the  novel  to  the 
screen. 

If  you  are  a  good  student  of 
French,  you  may  be  able  to 
peruse  the  original  work,  Notre- 
Dame  de  Paris.  You  will  enjoy 
also  reading  an  account  of  the 
life  of  Hugo  in  one  of  the  en- 
cyclopedias and  noting  that 
Hugo  published  this  splendid 
work  when  he  was  only  29 
years  old.  You  will  want  to 
read  his  other  famous  novels — 
Ninety-three,  Toilers  of  the  Sea, 
The  Man  Who  Laughed,  History 
of  a  Crime. 

Do  you  recall  the  screen 
version  of  Hugo's  Les  Miserables 
in  which  Charles  Laughton,  who 
now  plays  the  hunchback  Quas- 
imodo, played  Javert?  Look  up 
his  biography  in  Who's  Who. 
You  will  enjoy  discussing  his 
skill  as  an  actor — his  portrayals 
of  such  varied  roles  as  Henry 
VIII,  Nero  in  Sign  of  the  Cross, 


the  selfish  father  in  Barretts  of 
Wimpole  Street,  the  domineer- 
ing Captain  Bligh  in  Mutiny  on 
the  Bounty,  the  Dutch  painter 
in  Rembrandt,  the  ultra-correct 
butler  in  Ruggles  of  Red  Gap. 
You  will  note  that  Laughton  is 
one  of  the  few  stars  who  have 
refused  to  be  typed. 

In  this  picture  you  will  see 
him  as  the  hairy,  misshapen, 
one-eyed  bell-ringer,  half  mon- 
ster and  half  poet.  The  part 
brought  fame  to  Lon  Chaney  in 
the  silent  screen  version.  Be- 
tween Chaney's  comparatively 
crude  makeup,  which  weighed 
40  pounds,  and  Laughton's 
perfected  make-up  created  by 
Perc  Westmore  and  weighing 
less  than  two  pounds,  lies  a 
whole  generation  of  artistic 
development  of  the  screen. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the 
colorful  setting  of  The  Hunch- 
back of  Notre  Dame,  you 
will  need  to  look  up  some  facts 
about  the  period  of  1483  and 
about  the  famous  medieval 
cathedral  which  dominates  the 
story.  Perhaps  you  can  make 
some  drawings  or  a  miniature 
model  of  a  part  of  the  cathedral. 

The  action  of  the  photoplay 
takes  place  entirely  within  the 
walls  of  medieval  Paris.  Much 
of  it  lies  within  the  structure  of 
Notre  Dame  itself,  especially 
its  historic  bell-tower.  Other 
sequences    are    laid    in    King 
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Louis's  Palace  of  Justice,  in  the 
street  before  that  building,  in 
the  great  square  before  the 
cathedral,  in  the  vagabonds' 
retreat  called  the  Court  of 
Miracles,  and  in  a  private  house 
and  garden. 

The  photoplay,  you  will  find, 
has  *  marked  social  significance. 
At  the  time  when  the  story 
takes  place,  the  peoples  of 
Europe  were  awakening  from 
the  paralysis  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  France  was  just  emerg- 
ing from  a  century  of  warfare 
and  from  centuries  of  darkness 
and  ignorance  and  bigotry. 
The  photoplay  shows  how  print- 
ing was  just  beginning  to  teach 
and  influence  the  masses.  We 
learn  that  Columbus  was  on  the 
verge  of  discovering  the  New 
World,  that  thinkers  and  ex- 
perimenters were  learning  to 
throw  off  the  shackles  of  super- 
stition and  to  pioneer  in  new 


fields.  Against  this  movement 
we  see  arrayed  all  the  reaction- 
ary power  of  the  old-fashioned 
nobility.  This  is  dramatized  in 
the  film  by  Gringoire's  effort  to 
arouse  the  Parisian  public  a- 
gainst  injustice  and  in  King 
Louis's  opposition  to  his  greedy 
nobles. 

The  principal  themes  of  the 
film  version,  which  you  will  do 
well  to  discuss,  are  the  doglike 
devotion  of  the  deformed  out- 
cast to  his  powerful  masters, 
his  tragic  revolt  against  one  of 
them  who  ruthlessly  persecutes 
the  beautiful  gypsy  girl,  and  the 
girl's  romance  with  a  young 
poet.  Interwoven  with  these 
themes  is  the  recurring  irony  of 
the  ugly  body  which  hides  the 
strangely  beautiful  soul — the 
soul  which  Hugo  revealed  with 
such  inspired  insight  a  century 
ago  that  the  story  has  been  a 
favorite  in  literature  ever  since. 


CINEMATIC  EFFECTS 


Above  all,  if  you  are  interest- 
ed in  the  art  of  the  photoplay, 
you  will  discuss  the  work  of  the 
director,  William  Dieterle.  He, 
more  than  anyone  else,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  the 
picture.  He  gave  the  film  its 
social  significance,  the  imagin- 
ative treatment  of  its  setting, 
its  mood,  its  atmosphere,  its 
pace  and  tempo.  He  gave  it  the 
sweep,  the  power,  the  magni- 
tude of  its  spectacular  effects. 
He  is  the  director  who  made 


Juarez,  The  Story  of  Louis 
Pasteur,  The  Life  of  Emile  Zola, 
The  White  Angel,  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream. 

Dieterle  begins  his  film  with 
a  long  shot  of  Notre  Dame  as  it 
towers  over  the  medieval  city. 
He  lets  us  hear  the  bells  ring- 
ing melodiously.  His  camera 
shows  us  in  rapid  montage  the 
outstanding  features  of  the 
church.  We  hear  the  voice  of 
King  Louis  telling  us  that  all 
over  France  there  stand  cathe- 
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Esmeralda  is  falsely  accused  of  murdering  Captain  Phoebus. 
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drals  like  this  one,  keeping  alive 
the  spirit  of  religion. 

Again  and  again  Dieterle 
alternates  spectacular  effects 
before  the  facade  of  the  great 
Cathedral  with  the  more  in- 
timate cinematic  treatment  of 
Quasimodo,  Esmeralda,  Clopin, 
Frollo,  the  Archdeacon,  the 
King,  Gringoire — filling  in  un- 
forgettable details.  Our  eyes  ab- 
sorb the  story  in  pictures;  dia- 
logue is  subordinated. 

We  see  the  graceful  figure  of 
Esmeralda;  we  follow  her  as 
she  runs  and  dances  through 
the  plot  in  a  fascinating  cine- 
matic design.  We  follow  the 
flash  of  Frollo's  eye — expressing 
smoldering  hatred,  fear,  pain, 
desire,  the  struggle  to  be  free  of 
the  fate  which  is  his.  His  eye 
kindles  with  an  infatuation 
which  leads  him  to  his  doom. 
Esmeralda's  tambourine  unwit- 
tingly beckons  him. 

The  director  introduces  us  to 
the  hunchback  by  showing  us 
first  a  closeup  of  his  terrifying 
eye  peering  through  a  crevice, 
then  the  reactions  of  the  crowd 
to  that  eye.  Next  we  see  the 
face  with  its  projecting  tusks 
as  it  tries  to  smile,  a  mixture  of 
malice,  astonishment,  and  mel- 
ancholy. The  crowning  of  the 
deaf  monster  as  King  of  Fools 
is  a  triumph  of  pictorial  irony — 
humiliation,  disdain,  disgust, 
pride,  and  joy  are  grotesquely 
intermingled.     In  contrast  we 


see,  coming  from  the  shadow  of 
the  cathedral,  the  tall,  awe- 
inspiring  figure  of  the  Arch- 
deacon in  his  long  white  robe, 
dominating  the  scene.  We  see 
the  hunchback  hurrying  up  the 
stairs  of  the  bell  tower  on  all 
fours,  like  a  whipped  dog.  We 
see  him  in  his  world  of  gargoyles 
and  bells,  caressing  them  and 
calling  them  by  name.  We  see 
his  body  swinging  with  the 
rhythm  of  the  bells.  We  see 
the  deformed  figure  plunging 
down  the  dark,  narrow  stairs. 
We  see  his  grin,  his  strange 
sorrowful  look  as  he  climbs  the 
wall,  crouches,  seizes  Esmeralda 
and  carries  her  on  his  shoulder. 

We  see  Quasimodo's  heart- 
rending face  as  he  is  tortured 
on  the  pillory.  We  are  fascin- 
ated as  the  ticking  clock  dis- 
solves into  the  hour-glass  on  the 
pillory,  and  the  hunchback, 
without  word  or  look,  limps 
up  the  stairs  to  the  bell  tower 
to  converse  with  the  bells,  his 
friends.  This  brother  of  Caliban, 
with  the  soul  of  a  musician  and 
the  heart  of  a  child,  has  been 
fascinated  by  the  grace  and 
swiftness  of  the  gypsy  dancer. 

As  we  approach  the  spectac- 
ular climax  of  the  story  we  see 
the  hunchback  riding  exuber- 
antly on  the  bells,  surveying  the 
housetops  of  Paris  from  his  bell 
tower.  Then,  having  rescued 
Esmeralda  from  the  gibbet,  we 
see  him  performing  a  symphony 
again    on    the    bells,    goading 
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UES  IN  "THE  HUNCHBACK  OF  NOTRE  DAME" 

iwis.  Here  Esmeralda  is  kneeling  before  the  Archdeacon  Claude  Frollo. 
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them  with  great  energy,  leaping 
from  rope  to  rope.  We  see  his 
gnome-like  head  rolling  from 
side  to  side  as  he  runs  to  and 
fro  at  the  approach  of  the  mob. 
An  outcast,  avenging  himself 
on  society,  he  hurls  blocks  of 
masonry  on  the  crowd  before 

THE  STORY  OF 

In  the  winter  of  1483,  under 
the  reign  of  Louis  XI,  Paris  is 
celebrating  the  annual  Festival 
of  Fools.  From  a  gallery  of  the 
Palace  of  Justice,  King  Louis 
(Harry  Davenport),  his  High 
Justice,  Count  Jehan  Frollo 
(Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke)  and  a 
group  of  nobles  watch  the  fun; 
while  in  the  mob  below  the 
thieving  members  of  the  Beg- 
gars' Guild,  led  by  their  King 
and  Queen  (Thomas  Mitchell 
and  Minna  Gombell)  are  busy 
snatching  purses. 

A  starving  poet,  Gringoire 
(Edmond  O'Brien)  presents  a 
Mystery  Play  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  crowd,  but  the  mob 
howls  it  down  and  demands  that 
the  King  of  Fools  be  chosen. 
At  another  place  in  the  Square 
a  gypsy  girl,  Esmeralda,  (Maur- 
een O'Hara),  begins  to  dance. 
Her  grace  and  beauty  attract 
the  attention  of  everyone  from 
the  King  down,  although  she 
affects  Count  Jehan  strangely. 

Esmeralda  screams  when  she 
sees  a  ghastly  eye  watching  her. 
It  is  the  eye  of  Quasimodo 
(Charles  Laughton),  the  hunch- 


the  cathedral.  He  pours  molten 
lead  through  the  gargoyles. 
Climaxing  the  final  struggle  is 
the  spectacular  chase  through 
the  beams.  Stabbed  to  death 
by  one  he  sought  to  serve, 
Quasimodo  comes  to  an  end 
among  his  beloved  bells. 

THE  PHOTOPLAY 

backed,  deformed,  deaf-and- 
dumb  youth  who  rings  the 
great  bells  of  Notre  Dame. 
The  crowd,  cruel  and  unthink- 
ing, laughs  at  him  and  acclaims 
him  King  of  Fools  for  the  day, 
while  the  disappointed  Gringoire 
bewails  his  fate. 

Some  soldiers  accost  Esmer- 
alda for  her  pass,  for  gypsies  are 
not  allowed  in  the  city  without 
one.  She  flees,  and  they  pursue 
her  to  the  steps  of  Notre  Dame, 
where  she  claims  sanctuary 
under  the  old  medieval  laws. 
The  Archdeacon,  Claude  Frollo 
(Walter  Hampden,)  brother  of 
the  King's  Justice,  orders  the 
soldiers  away. 

Count  Jehan  comes  to  the  church  to 
confer  with  his  brother  about  Quasi- 
modo's conduct,  for  the  hunchback  is 
their  devoted  protege;  and  he  sees 
Esmeralda.  The  gypsy  girl  prays  that 
the  king  will  lift  his  severe  restrictions 
on  the  gypsies  in  France,  and  the  King 
himself  overhearing,  promises  her  he 
will  consider  the  matter. 

Count  Jehan  tries  to  persuade 
Esmeralda  to  go  up  into  the  bell  tower 
with  him  and  dance  for  him,  but  she 
sees  Quasimodo,  and  terrified  of  him, 
runs  away,  the  hunchback  following 
doggedly.  He  finally  catches  up  with 
her  on  a  dark  street  and,  despite  her 
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screams,  throws  her  over  his  shoulder 
and  starts  back  to  the  church. 

But  the  neighborhood  is  aroused. 
Gringoire  attempts  to  stop  Quasimodo 
and  is  knocked  down,  but  Captain 
Phoebus,  a  handsome  officer  of  archers, 
comes  with  his  soldiers  to  the  rescue, 
frees  the  girl  and  takes  Quasimodo  to 
jail.  Madame  Clopin,  the  Beggar 
Queen,  takes  Esmeralda  to  the  vaga- 
bonds' retreat  in  the  Court  of  Miracles. 

Gringoire,  wandering  sadly  about  in 
search  of  something  to  eat,  accidentally 
stumbles  into  the  same  place,  and  the 
beggars  are  about  to  hang  him  as  an 
intruder,  when  at  the  last  moment 
Esmeralda  saves  him  according  to  an 
old  vagabond  custom,  which  permits 
a  girl  to  save  any  man  by  marrying 
him.  But  the  poet  learns  that  the 
gypsy  girl  rescued  him  only  through 
pity;  her  real  love  is  for  Captain 
Phoebus. 

While  Count  Jehan,  infatuated  with 
Esmeralda,  has  the  city  scoured  for  her, 
Quasimodo  is  given  fifty  lashes  and  an 
hour  on  the  pillory  for  his  attempted 
abduction  of  a  woman.  Esmeralda, 
passing  the  place,  gives  the  suffering 
hunchback  a  drink  of  water,  and  when 
he  is  released,  Quasimodo  crawls  back 
to  Notre  Dame. 

Captain  Phoebus,  paying  court  to 
the  wealthy  Fleur  de  Lys  (Helene 
Whitney),  is  an  honored  guest  at  her 
elegant  birthday  party  at  her  home. 
\mong  the  entertainers  are  Esmeralda 
ad  Gringoire.  Count  Jehan,  one  of 
he  guests,  sees  the  gypsy  girl  and 
>egs  her,  vainly,  to  run  away  with  him. 

Esmeralda  dances  for  the  guests 
vhile  Clopin  and  his  wife,  disguised  as 
oersons  of  fashion,  pick  the  pockets  of 
the  enraptured  spectators.  Count 
Jehan  notices  Esmeralda's  attentions 
to  Phoebus  and  becomes  insanely  jeal- 
ous. Later,  while  Phoebus  and  Esmer- 
alda are  having  a  romantic  interlude 
in  the  garden,  Count  Jehan  stabs  the 
soldier  and  flees.  The  other  guests 
accuse  the  gypsy  girl  of  the  crime,  and 
the  bells  of  Notre  Dame  ring  out  a 


warning. 

Count  Jehan  comes  to  his  brother, 
the  Archdeacon,  and  confesses  the  kill- 
ing of  Phoebus,  asking  for  forgiveness. 
But  the  cleric  coldly  refuses.  He  tells 
the  Count  he  will  protect  Esmeralda  in 
every  possible  way.  Gringoire  secretly 
comforts  Esmeralda  in  prison.  She  now 
realizes  she  didn't  care  for  Phoebus.  She 
really  loves  the  young  poet.  Gringoire 
is  delighted. 

At  the  trial,  Count  Jehan  presides. 
The  Procurator  (George  Zucco)  does 
his  best  to  convict  Esmeralda  of  witch- 
craft and  sorcery,  as  well  as  of  the  kill- 
ing of  Phoebus.  The  witnesses,  includ- 
ing Clopin  and  his  wife  and  Gringoire, 
are  tricked  into  testifying  against  the 
girl.  She  insists  on  her  innocence,  but 
is  tortured  as  Jehan,  in  an  agony  of 
emotion,  looks  on. 

Quasimodo,  in  pity,  confesses  to  the 
crime  himself,  so  as  to  save  the  gypsy 
girl  further  torture,  but  to  no  avail.  In 
torment,  Esmeralda  confesses,  and  al- 
though she  retracts  in  court  and  the 
King  makes  a  half-hearted  effort  to 
save  her,  she  is  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  be  hanged  on  a  scaffold  in  front  of 
Notre  Dame. 

The  law  provides  that  a  criminal 
must  first  do  penance  on  the  steps  of 
the  cathedral  before  the  hanging.  But 
when  Esmeralda  is  brought  to  the  steps 
the  Archdeacon  refuses  to  allow  her  to 
do  penance,  since  she  is  innocent.  As 
officials  prepare  to  hang  her  without 
that  formality,  Quasimodo  swings  like 
a  great  cat  on  a  rope  from  the  tower, 
snatches  Esmeralda  from  the  hangmen, 
and  swings  back  again  with  her  as  the 
crowd  bursts  into  cheers. 

Claiming  sanctuary,  the  Archdeacon 
sternly  forbids  the  authorities  to  enter 
the  cathedral  after  their  victim.  Cha- 
grined, they  leave  to  force  the  King  to 
revoke  the  sanctuary  rights,  while 
Gringoire  and  the  beggars  prepare  a 
printed  appeal  to  the  public,  urging 
them  to  gather  and  demand  justice. 

High  in  the  bell  tower,  Quasimodo 
prepares  a  retreat  for  the  frightened 
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Esmeralda,  and  persuades  her  that  he 
is  her  friend — he  will  do  anything  for 
her,  and  as  long  as  she  stays  there,  she 
is  safe.  She  begs  to  have  Gringoire 
brought  up  to  see  her,  but  Quasimodo 
refuses. 

The  Archdeacon  is  brought  before 
the  King,  charged  with  trying  to  de- 
feat justice  in  the  case  of  the  gypsy  girl. 
He  assures  the  King  that  the  girl  is 
innocent,  but  refuses  to  name  the 
guilty  man.  The  King,  angered  by  the 
cleric's  attitude,  tells  him  he  had  not 
intended  to  revoke  the  law  of  sanctuary 
but  that  now  he  will. 

Desperate,  the  Archdeacon  tells  him 
I  that  his  brother,  Count  Jehan,  can 
name  the  guilty  man.  Jehan  dramatic- 
ally confesses  his  guilt,  but  flees  as  the 
King  seeks  to  have  him  arrested.  Mean- 
while, the  beggars  gather  their  forces 
to  storm  the  cathedral  and  carry  Es- 


meralda to  a  place  of  safety,  fearing 
the  King  will  make  good  his  threat. 

The  attack  develops  into  a  great 
battle,  with  Quasimodo  in  the  tower 
hurling  missiles  and  melted  lead  on 
friend  and  foe  alike.  Count  Jehan  en- 
ters the  structure  by  a  side  door,  plan- 
ning to  abduct  Esmeralda  and  carry 
her  off  with  him.  But  Quasimodo  in- 
tervenes, and  the  two  stage  a  desper- 
ate fight  in  the  tower.  Count  Jehan 
mortally  stabs  Quasimodo,  but  the 
hunchback,  with  a  last  effort,  picks  the 
Count  up  and  hurls  him  to  his  death 
in  the  Square  below. 

As  Gringoire  arrives  in  search  of  his 
bride,  word  comes  that  the  King  has 
granted  a  pardon  to  Esmeralda  and 
general  freedom  to  the  gypsy  race. 
While  Gringoire  and  Esmeralda  are 
being  married  by  the  Archdeacon, 
Quasimodo,  high  in  the  tower,  dies. 


QUESTIONS  SUR  "NOTRE-DAME  DE  PARIS" 

PREPARED  BY  PROFESSOR  JOHN  J.  SPAGNOLI 

Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1.  Traduisez    en    francais    le 
titre  du  film. 

2.  D'ou  vient  le  nom  de  Quasi- 
modo? 

3.  Quel   est   le    style   de    la 
cathedrale  de  Paris? 

4.  Citez  trois  cathedrales  fran- 
caises  du  meme  style. 

5.  Quelles  parties  de  la  cathe- 
drale voit-on  dans  le  film? 

6.  Faites  le  portrait  physique 
de  Quasimodo. 

7.  Quel  est  l'auteur  de  "Notre- 
Dame  de  Paris'? 

8.  Quelle  est   la   date   de   la 
publication  du  roman? 

9.  Pourquoi  l'auteur  6crivit-il 
ce  roman? 


10.  Citez  un  autre  grand  roman 
de  cet  auteur. 

11.  Quel    est    le    grand    poete 
frangais  du  15e  siecle? 

12.  Qu'est-ce  qu'un  mystere? 

13.  Qu'est-ce  que  la  Cour  des 
Miracles? 

14.  Quel    est   le   caractere   de 
Claude  Frollo? 

15.  Qu'est-ce  que  l'argot? 

16.  Comment  s'appelle  le  beau 
capitaine? 

17.  Qui  fait  poignarder  le  capi- 
taine? 

18.  Qu'est-ce  que  le  Quartier 
latin? 

19.  Que  veut  dire  le  nom  de  la 
Esmeralda? 
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Decrivez  la  Esmeralda. 
Pour  quelles  raisons  Quasi- 
modo aime-t-il  la  Esmeral- 
da? 

Identifiez    les   personnages 
suivants : 

a.  Gringoire 

b.  Jehan  Frollo 

c.  Olivier 


d.  Clopin 

e.  Le  carillonneur 

f.  Maitre  Florian 

g.  Maitre  Rameau 

23.  Comment  Quasimodo  tue- 
t-il  Frollo? 

24.  Qu'est-ce  qui   fait  mourir 
Quasimodo? 

25.  Quel  est  le  caractere  du  roi? 


INTIMATE  SIDELIGHTS  ON  THE  PRODUCTION 


Often  a  motion  picture  can 
be  more  fairly  interpreted  if  we 
know  something  of  the  way  in 
which  it  was  produced.  To 
assist  students  of  The  Hunch- 
back of  Notre  Dame  the 
following  notes  have  been  con- 
tributed by  Miss  Araxi  Jam- 
gochian,  of  Fairfax  High  School, 
Los  Angeles,  with  the  constant 
and  kind  co-operation  of  Mr. 
Linn  Unkefer,  of  the  RKO 
Publicity  Department,  who  has 
been  an  interested  and  expert 
spectator  of  the  whole  course 

of  the  production. 

*  *    * 

Special  Effects  Man  Jack  Bannon 
worked  out  a  realistic  substitute  for 
molten  lead  that  is  cool  but  smokes — 
convincing  but  harmless.  Laughton 
threw  3,000  gallons  of  it  upon  the  mobs 
below  the  Cathedral  tower  in  the  punch 

scene  in  "The  Hunchback." 

*  *     * 

St.  Victor's  Choir  was  engaged  for 
several  scenes  in  the  picture.  Father 
Cook  was  one  of  the  film's  technical 

advisers. 

*  *     * 

RKO  had  its  Paris  orifice  make  a 
sound  track  of  the  bells  of  Notre  Dame, 
but  discarded  this  effect  for  a  more 
satisfactory  tolling  of  bells  obtained 


from  a  small  church  on  the  East  Side 

of  Los  Angeles. 

*  *     # 

Sixty-seven  make-up  men  and  hair- 
dressers— more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
profession's  entire  Hollywood  mem- 
bership— were  needed  to  get  the  cast 
of  several  thousand  ready  for  the 
cameras.  Mel  Berns,  head  of  the 
Make-up  Department  at  RKO,  and  his 
staff  of  67  were  at  the  RKO  ranch  at 
4:30  a.m.  each  morning  to  get  ready 
for  the  3,000  extras  who  reported  at 
5  a.m.  daily,  in  order  to  be  on  the  sets 

for  the  8:30  call. 

*  *     * 

At  first  Laughton 's  make-up  requir- 
ed 5  hours  to  apply.  Later  it  was  put 
on  in  2  hours  and  15  minutes. 

There  were  3,000  beards  and  whisk- 
ers to  be  applied  daily  to  as  many 
actors.  Moreover,  2,500  wigs  had  to  be 
readied  and  fixed  on  the  wearers.  Of 
these,  1,500  were  beggars,  500  peasants; 
a     few     hundred    were    middle-class 

bourgeoisie,  and  the  rest  nobles. 

*  *     * 

The  oldest  photographic  backing,  or 
back  drop,  ever  to  reach  the  screen  is 
seen  in  true  Hollywood  perspective  in 
Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame. 

It's  a  450-year-old  wood  block  de- 
picting a  panorama  of  the  city  of 
Paris  about  1490,  the  period  in  which 
Victor  Hugo's  famous  novel  is  laid. 

Cut  during  the  fifteenth  century  by 
an  unknown  artist,  the  picture  will  be 
"blown  up,"  or  enlarged  fifty  times 
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before  becoming  the  skyline  for  the 
huge  sets  of  Paris  in  the  middle  ages. 
After  months  of  research  RKO's  art 
department  decided  that  the  ancient 
woodblock,  enlarged  and  with  a 
minimum  of  re-touching,  would  pro- 
vide the  best  available  background 
for  the  Hunchback  sets. 

*  *    * 

Because  gestures  and  movement 
comprise  such  an  integral  part  of 
French  speech,  Charles  Laughton 
used  two  languages  in  rehearsing  his 
lines  for  the  title  role. 

Before  each  scene  Laughton  read 
his  lines  in  French  in  order  to  work  out 
the  proper  gestures  and  mannerisms, 
then  repeated  the  rehearsal  in  English 
while  retaining  the  movements  worked 
out  in  the  French  rehearsal. 

Incidentally,  the  original  script  con- 
tained only  six  brief  speeches  for  the 
title  role,  but  was  re-written  to  give 
Laughton  more  dialogue. 

*  *     * 

RKO  is  said  to  have  spent  $3,000,000 
to  bring  Hugo's  classic  to  the  screen. 
Vast  sets — the  biggest  since  D.  W. 
Griffith's  Intolerance  —  covered  sev- 
eral acres  of  RKO's  San  Fernando 
Valley  ranch,  sets  which  recreated  the 
huge  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  as  it 
was  in  the  fifteenth  century,  scores  of 
Paris  streets,  the  beggars'  Court  of 
Miracles,  the  vast  city  square. 

*  *    * 

Director  Dieterle,  who  is  explosive, 
yet  kindly,  in  his  direction,  gets 
amazing  results  from  huge  crowds  of 
extras  by  his  knack  of  talking  to  them 
collectively  as  though  he  were  holding 
a  private  conversation  with  each  one. 

On  a  day  when  the  thermometer 
nudged  105,  Dieterle  waited  for  his 
biggest  shot  until  shadows  crept  across 
the  huge  Notre  Dame  set. 

His  two  thousand  extras  were  hot 
and  tired  after  a  heavy  day,  and 
Dieterle  knew  it.  So  he  sat  down  before 
the  microphone,  told  them  over  the 
public-address  system  that  he  knew 


they  were  tired,  that  they'd  worked 
hard,  and  that  he  appreciated  it.  He 
explained  the  importance  of  the  next 
shot,  told  them  why  he  had  to  wait  for 

just  the  right  shadows. 

*  *     * 

"It  is,"  he  said,  "your  most  impor- 
tant scene.  Starting  with  the  front  row 
of  this  mob  I  want  a  wave  of  stark 
horror  to  be  followed  by  hysteria,  then 
a  swift  transition  to  nervous,  quick 
applause.  I  want  the  waves  to  roll 
across  you  like  wheat  in  the  wind.  It 
is  difficult,  and  you  are  tired.  If  you 
want  to  go  home,  you  may  go.  But 
while  we  are  going  so  well  I  hoped  to 
try  it  just  once.  What  do  you  say?" 

Tired  though  they  were,  not  an 
extra  thought  for  a  moment  of  leaving. 
Dieterle  got  his  scene  in  one  take — 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective  shots 
to  come  out  of  Hollywood  in  years. 

When  the  scene  was  finished  Dieterle 
again  picked  up  the  microphone. 
"Thank  you — I  love  every  one  of  you," 

he  smiled,  "and  I  do  mean  youl" 

*  *     * 

Just  prior  to  shooting  another  mob 
scene,  Dieterle  said: 

"For  a  few  minutes  you  are  not 
Americans,  but  an  oppressed  people 
getting  your  first  glimpse  of  freedom. 
Fight  now  as  you  would  fight  somebody 
who  tried  to  take  away  the  freedom 
you  have  already.  And  then  go  home 
and     thank     God     your     forefathers 

fought  that  battle  for  you  years  ago." 

*  *     * 

Three  hundred  carpenters  and  build- 
ers labored  for  weeks  in  constructing 
the  cathedral,  and  then  set  above  its 
lofty  spires  a  camera  tower  so  high  the 
Department  of  Air  Commerce  had 
them  place  a  strong  red  light  on  its 
top  as  a  warning  to  low-flying  planes 
from  nearby  airports.  The  bell 
towers,  in  which  Charles  Laughton 
as  the  hunchback  was  scheduled  to 
climb  precariously,  had  to  be  built  to 
exact  scale,  and  so  deep  did  the  laborers 
dig  in  building  the  tower  foundations 
that  they  struck  water. 
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For  the  huge  public  square  five 
acres  of  ground  was  cleared,  smoothed, 
and  paved  with  four-inch  macadam, 
one  of  the  very  few  liberties  taken  with 
authentic  realism.  In  15th-century 
Paris  the  square  was  unpaved,  but 
RKO  knew  that  when  thousands  of 
extras  milled  and  pummelled  in  huge 
mob  scenes,  an  unpaved  surface  would 
produce  clouds  of  dust  that  would 
spoil  the  photography — so  they  paved 
the  square  and  covered  it  with  a 
concealing  coat  of  dust-covered  paint. 
*     *     * 

Ray  Camp,  wardrobe  man  at  RKO 
Radio  Studios,  who  spent  the  major 
portion  of  last  summer  trying  to  keep 
1,500  costumes  comparatively  clean, 
had  a  tougher  job  this  past  summer. 
He  was  keeping  upwards  of  2,000 
costumes  dirty. 

Last  year  Camp's  task  was  caring 
for  the  sheet-like  costumes  worn  by 
the  "thugs"  of  India  who  supplied  the 
menace  for  Gunga  Din. 

During  the  three  months  the  picture 
was  in  production  Camp  kept  the  2,000 
beggars  clothed  in  rags,  which  had  to 
remain  at  a  definite  stage  of  apparent 
dirtiness  so  that  the  scenes  matched. 

Getting  the  costumes  properly  soiled 
and  bedraggled  was  something  of  a 
task  in  itself.  For  this  phase  Camp 
called  in  Bill  Durant,  expert  clothes- 
wrecker,  to  produce  some  stream-lined 
aging.  Armed  with  beer-can  openers, 
sand  paper,  and  boards  pierced  with 
sharp  nails,  Durant  and  his  crew  spread 
hundreds  of  new  costumes  on  work 
benches  and  proceeded  to  claw  them  to 
pieces.  The  ragging  completed,  the 
costumes  were  hung  on  clothes-lines 
and  were  set  upon  by  a  corps  of  workers 
armed  with  spray  guns  loaded  with 
solutions  of  burnt  umber,  Japan  dryer, 
soapstone,    and   lampblack   boiled   in 


linseed  oil.    In  a  short  time  and  after  J 
a   few  gallons  of  solution  had  been 
applied,  the  appearance  of  the  costumes 
was  satisfactorily  filthy. 

Ray  Camp's  job  was  just  beginning  | 
when  Durant  delivered  the  "soiled" 
costumes,  which  were  made  in  three 
sizes  only:  large,  small,  and  medium. 
There  were  2,300  beggars'  and  peasants' 
wardrobes  to  be  issued  to  the  right- 
sized  extras  each  morning,  checked  and 
turned  in  each  evening,  issued  again 
next  day  to  the  same  wearers.  In 
addition  there  were  350  guard  and  j 
soldier  outfits,  including  suits  of  mail  j 
and  specially  made  steel  helmets; 
500  merchant  and  middle-class  cos- 
tumes, many  authentically  denoting 
particular  crafts  or  guilds  of  the 
period;  wardrobes  for  some  200  nobles 
and  costumes  for  100  gypsies.  A  pair  of 
shoes  went  with  each  of  these  3,250 
costumes,  a  total  of  6,500  boots,  shoes, 
and  sandals  to  be  kept  in  repair. 

All  this,  however,  merely  took  care 
of  the  background  and  atmosphere 
people.  As  the  hunchback,  Charles 
Laughton  wore  a  costume  especially 
fitted  to  his  grotesque  make-up.  Four 
replicas  of  Laughton's  costume  were 
made  as  spares.  As  Louis  XI,  a 
notoriously  frugal,  tight-fisted  ruler, 
Harry  Davenport  wore  fine  velvets 
and  brocades  supposedly  from  the 
royal  wardrobe  but  sadly  in  need  of 
repair  and  renovating,  so  that  his 
clothes  all  had  to  be  properly  aged. 
Alan  Marshall,  who  plays  Phoebus,  the 
handsome  guardsman,  wore  a  suit  of 
specially-built  handmade  armor  which 
cost  $600.  As  Esmeralda,  the  gypsy 
heroine  of  Victor  Hugo's  classic, 
Maureen  O'Hara  wore  a  gypsy  costume 
authentic  in  every  detail — an  item 
which  cost  the  studio's  research  depart- 
ment considerable  trouble. 
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PREPARED  BY  WILLIAM  LEWIN 

Chairman,  English  Department,  Weequahic  High  School,  Newark 


For  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  Jonathan  Swift's  Gulli- 
ver's Travels  has  been  a 
treasure-house  of  fantasy,  ad- 
venture, satire,  and  philosophy 
—a  delight  to  children  and  a 
challenge  to  mature  thinkers. 

In  outward  form  it  belongs 
to  the  literature  of  fantastic  ad- 
venture, to  the  great  line  of 
imaginary  voyages  and  jour- 
neys which  includes  Homer's 
Odyssey,  Lucian's  True  History, 
Bergerac's  Trip  to  the  States 
and  Empires  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  Rabelais' s  Gargantua, 
Dodgson's  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
Baum's  Wizard  of  Oz,  and 
Maeterlinck's    The  Blue  Bird. 

Basically,  however,  it  is  a 
bitter  satire  on  the  vices  and 
follies  of  mankind — a  denun- 
ciation of  the  stupidity  of  war, 
the  vileness  of  politics,  the  in- 
justices of  governments,  the 
greed,  arrogance,  filth,  and  lies 
which    beset    the    world    and 


which  seem  to  make  the  efforts 
of  scholars  a  futile  expense  of 
spirit. 

Swift's  serious  theme  is  but 
lightly  touched  in  his  Voy- 
age to  Lilliput,  but  the  film 
interweaves  its  preachment  with 
spectacular  and  colorful  en- 
tertainment. When,  at  the  end 
of  the  photoplay,  the  prince  has 
been  wounded  and  all  the  tiny 
people  think  him  dead,  Gulliver 
holds  him  tenderly  in  his  giant 
hand  and  says: 

"Poor  little  people!  Why  do  you  kill 
each  other?  To  what  end  do  you  batter 
against  each  other  for  a  gain  that 
doesn't  exist?  All  you  do  is  to  destroy 
your  best  manpower  and  reduce  to 
ashes  your  most  inspiring  creations. 
No  one  is  ever  the  victor." 

If  the  present  photoplay  will 
stimulate  students  to  peruse 
the  complete  volume  of  Gulli- 
ver's Travels  from  Lilliput  to 
the  Land  of  the  Houyhnhms, 
it  will  serve  a  socially  useful 
purpose. 


THE  PRODUCER  OF  THE  FILM 


Max  Fleischer,  producer  of 
the  Technicolor  screen  version 
of  the  first  book  of  Gulliver's 
Travels,  the  Voyage  to  Lilliput, 
has  been  a  notable  pioneer  in 
film  art  and  science.  This  film, 
with  its  many-sided  appeal  to 


students  of  literature,  music, 
art,  science,  and  the  social 
studies,  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
versatility  of  his  showmanship. 

He  began  winning  laurels  in  fields  of 
importance  to  teachers  and  students 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.     Born  in 


Austria  in  1889,  Fleischer  emigrated 
early  to  America,  received  his  training 
at  the  Art  Students  League  and  at 
Cooper  Union  Institute,  became  car- 
toonist of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 
under  the  stimulating  editorship  of 
H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  and  soon  began 
exploring  varied  fields  of  art,  science, 
music,  and  sociology.  His  interest  in 
scientific  subjects  led  him  to  the  art 
editorship  of  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
When  the  United  States  entered  the 
World  War  in  1917,  he  was  engaged  by 
the  general  staff  of  the  army  to  produce 
technical  films  for  the  rapid  training  of 
troops.    He  showed  how  visual  educa- 


tion can  impart  more  information  in  a 
short  time  than  any  other  method  of 
instruction. 

Among  Fleischer's  scientific  subjects 
are  animated  films  on  Einstein's  Theory 
of  Relativity  and  Darwin's  Theory  of 
Evolution.  He  was  for  a  time  associated 
with  John  R.  Bray,  dean  of  cartoon 
animators.  As  production  manager  of 
the  Bray  Studio,  he  helped  for  a  time 
to  make  the  Bray  Pictures  Corporation 
the  most  active  producer  of  films  for 
schools.  He  achieved  his  first  fame, 
however,  by  entering  the  entertainment 
field  with  his  Out  of  the  Inkwell  series. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  FILM 


Lemuel  Gulliver  is  ship- 
wrecked upon  the  shore  of  an 
uncharted  island.  He  falls  into 
a  deep  sleep,  sprawled  full- 
length  on  the  sandy  beach. 

The  island  is  the  strange 
little  kingdom  of  Lilliput,  in- 
habited by  a  race  of  tiny  people, 
the  tallest  of  whom  is  no  more 
than  six  inches  high.  Every- 
thing on  the  island  is  on  the 
same  diminutive  scale. 

Gabby,  the  Town  Crier  of 
Lilliput,  one  of  the  smallest  in 
stature  of  these  very  small 
people,  but  large  in  his  own 
self  -  importance,  accidentally 
discovers  the  gigantic  castaway 
while  making  his  nightly  round 
of  the  countryside.  He  stumbles 
over  Gulliver's  hand.  It  is  so 
huge  in  comparison  with  his 
diminutive  self  that  he  is  at 
first  unable  to  make  out  what 
it  is.  He  steps  back  to  get  a 
general  view  of  the  object. 
The  incredible  truth  crashes 
through  his  consciousness  that 
it  is  an  enormous  hand.  The 
mountainous  bulk  to  which  the 
hand  is  attached  is  that  of  a 
giant!    The  terrified  crier  bolts 


like  streaked  lightning  for  the 
palace  to  inform  the  king  of 
his  discovery. 

At  the  palace,  King  Little,  the  mild- 
mannered  ruler  of  Lilliput,  and  his 
royal  visitor,  Bombo,  the  bombastic 
king  of  the  neighboring  island  of 
Blefuscu,  are  arguing  over  the  selection 
of  the  song  to  be  featured  at  the  forth- 
coming wedding  of  the  Lilliputian 
monarch's  daughter,  Princess  Glory, 
to  Bombo's  son,  Prince  David.  King 
Little  insists  that  tradition  dictates 
the  playing  of  "Faithful,"  the  song  of 
Lilliput,  at  the  wedding.  Bombo 
maintains  that  "Forever,"  the  song  of 
Blefuscu,  is  the  proper  choice.  As  the 
two  become  more  and  more  stubborn, 
the  dispute  grows  violent.  In  a  rage 
Bombo  calls  the  wedding  off,  declares 
war  on  Lilliput,  storms  out  of  the 
palace,  and  returns  to  Blefuscu.  King 
Little  is  bewildered  at  the  prospect  of 
plunging  his  peaceful  little  kingdom 
into  war. 

The  tiny  king  is  further  jarred  by 
the  arrival  of  Gabby,  the  crier,  with 
the  news  of  his  discovery  of  the  giant 
on  the  beach,  probably  an  enemy  spy. 
The  harassed  monarch  orders  Gabby 
to  take  men  and  equipment,  to  over- 
power the  giant,  and  to  fetch  him  to 
the  palace. 

Delighted  with  the  importance  of 
his  new  role  and  nothing  daunted  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  order,  the  cocky 
little  crier  returns  to  the  beach  with  a 
volunteer  corps  of  hundreds  of  Lilli- 
putian engineers.    Toiling  throughout 
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the  night  like  ants  and  employing 
hundreds  of  derricks,  the  tiny  army 
binds  the  enormous  figure,  hoists  it 
to  a  hundred-wheeled  truck,  and 
pinions  it  with  a  network  of  ropes. 

Dawn  finds  the  truck  and  its  gigantic 
cargo  drawn  by  scores  of  miniature 
horses  into  the  palace  courtyard,  where 
it  is  halted  while  Gabby  summons  the 
king.  After  viewing  the  sleeping  man- 
mountain  that  fills  his  courtyard,  the 
little  king  orders  a  search  made  of  the 
giant's  pockets.  Included  among  the 
articles  removed  from  Gulliver's  per- 
son is  his  pistol,  a  weapon  unknown  to 
the  Lilliputians.  While  examining  the 
strange  device,  Gabby  leans  against 
the  trigger,  firing  the  weapon. 

The  sound  of  the  pistol  shot  arouses 
Gulliver,  who  is  astonished  to  find 
himself  bound.  He  is  amazed  at  seeing 
the  toy-like  houses  and  the  diminutive 
figures  surrounding  him.  The  three- 
and-a-half-inch  Princess  Glory  appears 
on  the  castle  balcony  and  gazes  at  him. 

Wrenching  an  arm  free,  Gulliver 
reaches  up  to  the  balcony  and  gently 
picks  up  the  seemingly  unafraid  little 
Princess.  Witnessing  this  action,  the 
horrified  little  king,  convinced  that 
the  giant  means  to  harm  his  daughter, 
calls  his  miniature  army  of  archers  and 
orders  them  to  fire  on  the  man-moun- 
tain. Before  the  order  can  be  carried 
out,  however,  word  is  brought  to  the 
little  king  of  a  new  and  more  immediate 
danger  to  Lilliput:  King  Bombo's  war 
fleet  is  attacking.  Led  by  their  king, 
the  Lilliputians  flock  to  the  beach  to 
defend  the  shores  of  Lilliput  against 
the  invaders. 

Left  unguarded  in  the  courtyard, 
Gulliver  strains  free  from  his  bonds, 
sits  up,  and  peers  over  the  housetops  to 
see  what  has  so  urgently  called  his  erst- 
while captors  away.  As  Bombo's 
miniature  war  fleet  nears  the  shore, 
Gulliver  stands  up  to  view  the  unusual 
spectacle. 

In  this  upright  position,  Gulliver  is 
plainly  visible  to  the  approaching 
Blefuscuans  across  the  channel.  Terror- 
stricken  at  sight  of  the  enormous 
figure  of  Gulliver  towering  over  the 
roof-tops  of  Lilliput,  Bombo's  fleet 
turns  about  and  sails  back  to  the  harbor 
of  Blefuscu. 

On  discovering  the  cause  of  Bombo's 
sudden  retreat,  the  joyous  Lilliputians 


hail  their  former  captive  as  a  hero. 
Gulliver  is  knighted  by  the  grateful 
King  Little.  A  new  uniform  to  replace 
his  ragged  garments  is  made  by  crews 
of  tiny  tailors.  A  huge  celebration  is 
held  in  Gulliver's  honor. 

In  the  days  that  follow,  Lilliput's 
newest  and  largest  subject  further  en- 
dears himself  to  the  little  people  by 
helping  them  in  many  ways  with  their 
tasks.  They  find  in  him  protection  for 
Lilliput  against  further  attack  from 
King  Bombo. 

Bombo  dispatches  three  spies  to 
Lilliput  with  orders  to  destroy  the  man- 
mountain.  The  three  snoopers  learn 
of  the  havoc  wrought  on  the  town  hall 
tower  by  the  giant's  pistol,  called  a 
"thunder  machine."  Recognizing  that 
the  strange  machine  is  probably  the 
only  effective  weapon  against  the  giant, 
the  three  spies  steal  the  pistol,  which 
is  on  display  as  a  curiosity  in  the  village 
square.  They  hide  it  in  an  old  mill  and 
set  about  trying  to  solve  its  workings. 

Gulliver  is  aroused  from  sleep  by  a 
hue  and  cry  issuing  from  the  palace 
garden.  Peering  down  from  the  ridge 
of  the  foothill  that  serves  him  as  a 
head-rest,  Gulliver  observes  a  tiny 
cloaked  figure  running,  with  the 
screeching  Gabby  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  palace  guards  in  pursuit. 
Gulliver  rescues  the  fleeing  figure  and 
discovers  that  it  is  the  young  Prince 
David  of  Blefuscu,  who,  torn  by  love 
for  his  betrothed,  the  little  Princess 
Glory,  has  dared  to  come  to  Lilliput 
under  cover  of  darkness  for  a  secret 
meeting. 

Gulliver  convinces  the  little  Prince 
that  he  intends  him  no  harm  and  sets 
him  down  near  the  ruins  of  an  old 
temple.  Reaching  over  buildings, 
Gulliver  brings  the  overjoyed  little 
Princess  to  Prince  David.  From  the 
two  young  lovers  Gulliver  learns  of 
the  absurd  controversy  over  the  two 
songs  "Faithful"  and  "Forever"  that 
led  to  the  declaration  of  war  and  the 
disruption  of  the  wedding  plans. 

Encouraged  by  the  friendly  giant, 
Glory  and  David  sing  the  two  disputed 
songs  of  their  respective  kingdoms.  As 
the  songs  progress,  it  becomes  apparent 
to  Gulliver  that  the  lyrics  and  melo- 
dies of  the  two  songs  can  be  blended. 
"Faithful"  and  "Forever"  can  be 
"Faithful  Forever."     Convinced  that 
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Why  do  cartoonists  give  human  qualities 

to   animal  characters?     Mention   some 

notable  examples. 


he  possesses  the  means  of  reuniting 
the  two  monarchs  in  "harmony," 
Gulliver  tells  the  young  lovers  of 
his  plan. 

Their  joy  is  brought  to  an  abrupt 
halt  by  cries  of  "To  arms!  To  arms!" 
Bombo,  having  received  word  from 
his  spies  that  they  have  solved  the 
mechanics  of  the  deadly  "thunder 
machine"  and  are  prepared  to  destroy 
the  man-mountain,  is  again  attacking 
Lilliput  with  his  formidable  war  fleet. 

Gulliver  strides  into  the  water  to- 
wards the  approaching  fleet,  determin- 
ed to  halt  the  attack.  On  the  shore, 
behind  a  clump  of  bushes,  the  murder- 
ous trio  aim  Gulliver's  own  weapon  at 
his  unprotected  back. 

Prince  David  detects  the  operations 
of  the  spies.  Dashing  into  the  village, 
he  seizes  the  horse  of  a  passing  Lilli- 
putian and  gallops  toward  the  hidden 
"artillery"  piece. 

Gulliver,  warding  off  the  arrows 
fired  from  the  Blefuscuan  armada,  seizes 
the  bow-lines  of  the  miniature  war- 
ships and  drags  the  fleet  shoreward. 
The  leader  of  the  spy  trio  gives  the 
order  to  fire.  Galloping  up  to  the  am- 
bush, the  courageous  Prince  hurls  him- 
self upon  the  barrel  of  the  exploding 
weapon  and  deflects  the  shot.  The 
repercussion  of  the  gun  throws  the 
prince  to  the  ground. 


Reaching  the  beach  with  the  cap- 
tured fleet  in  tow,  Gulliver  picks  up 
the  unconscious  figure  of  the  Prince 
and  places  him  on  the  beach.  The 
Lilliputians  and  the  Blefuscuans  watch 
the  scene  in  awe.  Princess  Glory  rushes 
to  the  side  of  her  sweetheart,  and  King 
Bombo  is  bowed  with  grief  at  the 
tragic  turn  of  events. 

Breaking  the  dramatic  hush,  Gulliver 
addresses  himself  to  the  throng,  point- 
ing out  the  folly  of  the  conduct  that 
has  led  to  so  much  unhappiness.  He 
offers  the  crestfallen  kings  his  solution 
to  the  quarrel  over  the  two  songs— the 
idea  of  combining  the  two  into  one. 

As  Gulliver  speaks,  the  little  prince 
revives.  The  prince  and  princess  sing 
the  new  version  of  the  combined  na- 
tional anthems.  More  and  more  voices 
join  in.  The  strains  of  "Faithful  For- 
ever" swell  into  a  huge  crescendo!  The 
two  kings,  happily  reunited,  clasp 
hands  in  friendship.  The  two  lovers, 
Glory  and  David,  embrace. 

Weeks  later,  the  peoples  of  the  two 
kingdoms  again  gather  on  the  Lilli- 
putian shore  to  bid  farewell  to  their 
huge  friend  and  benefactor.  They 
have  constructed  a  boat  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  enormous  adven- 
turer. Gulliver's  little  craft  sails  into 
the  setting  sun. 


HOW  THE  FILM  WAS  MADE  — SIMPLY  TOLD 


In  a  recent  interview  Max 
Fleischer  told  how  the  Techni- 
color screen  version  of  the  story 
was  made.  He  pointed  out  that 
there  was  considerable  discus- 
sion as  to  how  the  story  should 
be  treated  in  its  cartoon  form. 
More  than  fifty  versions  of 
Book  One  of  Jonathan  Swift's 
story  were  considered.  Several 
versions  cast  "Popeye,  the  Sail- 
or-Man" as  the  seafaring  Gulli- 
ver, but  it  was  decided  to  use  a 
completely  new  Gulliver. 

Max  Fleischer  wanted  a  truly 
sociological  picture,  retaining  the  full 
weight  of  Swift's  satirical  theme,  with 
modern  implications.     Max's  brother 


and  co-worker,  David  Fleischer,  held 
out  for  a  lighter,  Gilbert-and-Sullivan- 
ish  treatment.  A  compromise  was 
finally  reached.  The  film  as  produced 
retains  the  essential  satire  of  Swift, 
but  it  abounds  in  humor,  color,  and 
spectacle.  It  moves  with  a  charming 
musical  flow.  Music  is,  indeed,  an 
essential  part  of  cartoon  technique. 
Every  bit  of  the  action  must  follow  the 
tempo  of  a  musical  score.  Visual  and 
auditory  rhythms  are  interwoven  into 
a  single  flowing  pattern.  In  the  cartoon 
treatment  of  Gulliver's  Travels  the 
music  includes  catchy  tunes  and 
romantic  ballads.  The  melodies  lend 
the  picture  much  of  its  mood  and 
atmosphere. 

A  fundamental  production  problem 
was  to  adapt  Swift's  account  of  the 
cause  of  the  war  between  the  Lilli- 
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putians  and  the  Blefuscuans  to  cartoon 
technique.  In  the  original  story  the 
war  was  fought  over  the  mock-heroic 
question  of  which  end  of  an  egg  was 
the  correct  one  to  break.  Many  sug- 
gestions were  made  as  to  an  appropriate 
cinematic  treatment  of  Swift's  war 
theme.  The  musical  team  of  Rainger 
and  Robin,  winners  of  a  1938  Motion- 
Picture  Academy  Award,  suggested 
the  musical  idea  for  the  war.  Their 
song  is  romantic  and  sentimental,  and 
yet  the  idea  is  treated  with  a  tinge  of 
satire. 

During  the  production,  the  sound- 
effects  experts  were  baffled  in  their 
attempts  to  create  a  certain  type  of 
squeak  that  would  record  at  the  right 
pitch  and  that  could  be  created  at  will. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  squeak  be 
depended  upon  in  order  that  it  mi^ht 
be  synchronized  to  music  and  manipu- 
lated so  as  to  occur  with  regularity. 

In  one  of  the  sequences,  the  Lilli- 
putians are  shown  constructing  derricks 
and  windlasses  and  building  a  truck 
large  enough  to  transport  the  bound 
and  tied  Gulliver  from  the  beach  to 
the  village.  A  varied  assortment  of 
squeaks  was  needed.  All  the  familiar 
devices  were  tried — pulling  a  resined 
string  through  a  tin  can;  wetting  a 
cork  with  wood  alcohol  so  that  it 
would  dry  and  then  rubbing  it  against 
the  side  of  a  big  bottle;  using  a  cracked 
and  resined  bakelite  ash  tray  rubbed 
with  a  damp  finger  in  front  of  a  mike. 
A  type  of  squeak  was  desired  for  which 
none  of  the  regulation  methods  were 
of  use. 

One  day  the  sound  property  man 
walked  into  a  sequence  director's 
office  for  consultation.  In  the  course 
of  their  talk,  the  director  happened  to 
lean  back  in  his  chair.  The  sound-effects 
man  jumped  up  in  excitement.  "Ye 
Gods!"  he  said.  "That  squeak!" 

"Yes,"  the  director  yelled.  "I  called 
the    maintenance    department    about 


this  chair  a  week  ago.  It's  driving  me 
mad,  and  nothing  has  been  done 
about  it." 

"Well,  nothing  is  going  to  be  done 
about  it,"  countered  the  sound -effects 
man.  "Just  get  yourself  another  chair. 
I've  got  to  have  this  one.  We've  been 
looking  for  just  that  squeak  for  weeks." 

*  *     * 

Each  Technicolor  cartoon  frame— 
and  they  flash  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
four  a  second — represents  a  composite 
of  as  many  as  five  full-color  drawings. 

In  the  making  of  Gulliver's 
Travels,  112,000  such  composite 
scenes,  or  half  a  million  hand-drawn 
pictures  had  to  be  created. 

The  colossal  job  of  keeping  these 
half-million  drawings  in  order  and  run- 
ning smoothly  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Timing  Department.  It  was  this  de- 
partment's duty  to  check  the  drawings, 
scene  by  scene,  in  order  to  see  that  they 
were  properly  timed,  that  the  action  of 
the  animation  was  smooth,  and  that 
the  position  which  each  drawing  would 
occupy  in  the  final  composite  picture 
was  correct. 

In  order  to  photograph  individual 
actions  against  a  still  background 
every  drawing  had  to  be  traced  on 
celluloid,  thus  permitting  the  super- 
imposing of  one  drawing  upon  another. 

Over  600  backgrounds,  the  equiva- 
lent of  stage  sets,  but  each  with  an 
individual  hand-drawn  scene  that  could 
be  photographed,  were  used  in  the 
production. 

A  staff  of  ten  sequence  directors,  each 
with  a  staff  of  artists'  models,  colorers, 
animators,  and  cameramen,  worked  for 
eighteen  months  before  the  production 
was  completed. 

*  *     * 

The  voice  of  Gulliver  is  that  of 
Sam  Parker,  a  radio  announcer.  The 
voice  of  the  Prince  is  Lanny  Ross's. 
The  voice  of  the  Princess  is  Jessica 
Dragonette's. 


TOPICS  FOR 

1.  Did  you  enjoy  Max  Fleis- 
cher's screen  version  of  Gulli- 
ver's adventures  in  Lilliput? 
Which  settings,  characters,  and 
episodes  do  you  consider  most 
imaginative?      Which,   if  any, 


DISCUSSION 

did  you  dislike?  Give  reasons. 
2.  Which  episodes  of  the  origin- 
al story  did  the  producer  omit? 
Which  did  he  change?  Which 
did  he  add?  Suggest  reasons, 
if  possible,  for  the  changes. 
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3.  Granting  the  fantastic  prem- 
ises on  which  the  story  is  based, 
is  the  continuity  logical?  How 
early  in  the  story  is  suspense 
created?  How  is  it  developed? 
Where  is  surprise  used  to  give 
an  episode  a  humorous  turn? 
Where  is  surprise  used  to  get 
effects  other  than  comic  ones? 

4.  Suggest  some  picturesque 
adjectives  to  describe  the  lead- 
ing personages  of  the  cartoon. 
Note  the  exaggerated  contrast 
between  King  Little  and  King 
Bombo.  What  other  examples 
of  the  use  of  contrast  can  you 
mention?  What  is  gained  by 
contrast? 

5.  What  is  satire?  What  does 
the  film  satirize?  How?  If  you 
have  read  the  whole  of  Swift's 
Gulliver's  Travels,  tell  in 
detail  what  Swift  satirizes. 

6.  Has  the  film  a  basic  theme? 
Of  what  social  value  is  the 
production?  Does  it  have  any 
timely  message  for  the  world 
today? 

7.  Has  the  film  affected  your 
attitude  on  any  subject   con- 


cerning which  you  have  an 
opinion?  Has  it  revealed  to 
you  anything  about  life?  Has 
it  made  any  problem  more 
luminous? 

8.  What  part  does  music  play 
in  the  film?  What  musical 
elements  did  you  like  best? 

9.  Why  does  music  generally 
play  a  more  vital  part  in 
cartoon  films  than  in  ordinary 
films  with  real  actors? 

10.  Sum  up  in  a  sentence  or 
two  the  general  opinion  of  your 
group  concerning  the  picture. 

11.  Compare  Fleischer's  Gul- 
liver's Travels  with  other  im- 
aginary journeys  you  have  seen 
pictured  on  the  screen,  with 
Disney's  Snow  White,  with 
Pinocchio.  What  have  these 
in  common?  Wherein  does  each 
excel? 

12.  (For  mature  students.)  From 
what  previously  published  im- 
aginary voyages  may  Swift 
have  borrowed  some  of  his 
ideas?  Mention  some  parallel 
episodes  in  similar  works. 
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Walter  Connolly  in  "The  Great  Victor  Herbert" 

A  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  HIGHER  MOTION-PICTURE  STANDARDS 

RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  TEACHERS 

OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


Ballet  scenes,  difficult  to  direct,  are  charmingly  cinematic 
in  "The  Great  Victor  Herbert." 


SOME  COMMENTS  ON  "THE  GREAT  VICTOR  HERBERT" 

BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  MOTION-PICTURE  COMMITTEE 

DEPARTMENT    OF    SECONDARY    TEACHERS 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

"A  production  of  the  highest  type,  combining  the  charm  of 
good  music  with  the  delight  of  powerful  dramatic  effect,  based 
on  deep  human  values.  Not  a  false  note  in  the  action  of  the  play. 
Powerful  in  its  presentation  of  personalities,  it  is  also  compelling 
in  the  interest  it  awakens  in  music.  One  of  the  best  of  all  recent 
motion  pictures."  .  .  .  "A  most  delightful  production.  One  of  the 
most  charming  musical  productions  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
parts  were  beautifully  played,  and  the  part  of  Peggy  especially 
appealed  to  me.  Her  voice  is  lovely."  .  .  .  ' 'Excellent  for  music 
appreciation.  Story  interesting,  music  and  settings  excellently 
done,  character  development  outstanding.  This  is  the  type  of 
picture  that  should  be  in  every  way  encouraged.  Interesting, 
appealing,  and  worth-while  for  both  old  and  young.     I  for  one 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  DISCUSSION  AND  APPRECIATION  OF 

THE  GREAT  VICTOR  HERBERT 

Prepared  by  OSBOURNE  McCONATHY 


[Dr.  McConathy  is  one  of  the  most  noted  authorities  on  music  in  the  country. 
Born  in  Kentucky,  he  studied  music  under  private  teachers.  He  became  super- 
visor of  music  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  later  at  Chelsea,  Mass.;  and  in  1913  was 
made  professor  of  music  methods  and  director  of  the  department  of  public- 
school  and  community  music  at  Northwestern  University.  He  held  this  position 
until  1925,  when  he  was  appointed  editor  of  the  music  publications  of  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.  He  has  been  active  in  many  organizations  devoted  to  music  and 
the  teaching  of  music,  and  is  the  author  or  co-author  of  numerous  books  in  these 
fields,  including  The  Progressive  Music  Series  and  Music  of  Many  Lands  and 
Peoples.  In  1937  the  American  Conservatory  of  Music  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Music] 

I.  THE  STORY 


The  story  deals  with  situa- 
tions characteristic  of  the  times 
in  which  Victor  Herbert  pro- 
duced his  remarkable  series  of 
popular  operettas.  The  inci- 
dents and  characters  are  wholly 
fictitious,  but  they  serve  to 
present  a  number  of  Victor 
Herbert's  most  charming  mel- 
odies, to  show  Herbert's  loving, 
vital,  and  wholesome  personal- 
ity, and  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
life  and  people  of  the  New  York 
operetta  stage  in  the  early  years 
of  this  century. 

John  Ramsey,  a  singing  star 
and  protege  of  Victor  Herbert, 
is  among  a  great  throng  of 
Herbert's  friends  and  admirers 
serenading  him  on  his  birthday. 
Ramsey  is  attracted  by  the 
remarkable  voice  of  Louise 
Hall,  who  has  accidentally  been 
caught  in  the  crowd  and  has 
joined  in  the  singing.  He 
endeavors  to  induce  the  theat- 


rical world  to  recognize  her 
talents,  and  by  a  ruse  finally 
secures  an  opening  for  her. 
They  are  married  and  together 
star  in  Victor  Herbert's 
successes. 

Louise's  talent  quickly  raises 
her  to  increasing  prominence, 
while  Ramsey  is  gradually  rele- 
gated to  a  secondary  position. 
His  egotistical  pride  and  vanity 
are  greatly  hurt  at  this  turn  of 
events,  so  when  her  baby, 
Peggy,  is  born,  she  decides  that 
for  both  their  sakes  she  will 
retire  and  leave  Ramsey  a  clear 
field. 

The  plan  fails  to  work,  and 
Ramsey  sinks  deeper  and  deep- 
er into  obscurity.  Finally, 
some  fourteen  years  later,  Her- 
bert persuades  Louise  to  return 
to  the  stage.  Musical  comedy 
and  jazz  have  gained  such 
popularity  that  the  vogue  of 


Victor  Herbert's  friends  and  admirers  serenade  him  on  his  birthday. 
Below :  The  hansom  cab  helps  to  re-create  a  by-gone  period. 


Herbert's  melodies  is  becoming 
dimmed.  He  is  determined  to 
make  one  more  tremendous 
effort  to  capture  his  waning 
leadership  in  the  theatrical  and 
musical  world.  The  principal 
role  is  given  to  Louise,  but  the 
male  lead  is  entrusted  to  an- 
other player,  who  has  complete- 
ly eclipsed  Ramsey  in  public 
favor. 

On  the  night  of  the  perform- 
ance Louise  is  stricken  ill,  and 
her  daughter  Peggy,  who  all 
her  life  has  sung  the  Victor 
Herbert  melodies  which  her 
mother  had  made  famous,  sud- 
denly substitutes  for  her.  Ram- 
sey, who  has  decided  to  get 
away  from  it  all  and  go  to 
Australia,  drops  into  the  theatre 
for  a  last  look  at  his  wife.  In- 
stead, he  finds  his  daughter  on 
the  stage,  paralyzed  by  fright. 
Ramsey  grabs  a  costume,  rushes 
on  the  stage,  and  inspires  his 


daughter  to  a  great  performance. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  happy 
ending,  with  Victor  Herbert 
blessing  the  united  family. 

This  slender  plot  well  serves 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
designed,  to  present  a  number 
of  the  celebrated  Victor  Herbert 
musical  selections  and  to  show 
to  the  present  generation  some- 
thing of  the  master's  magnetic 
personality. 

Among  the  Victor  Herbert 
operettas  from  which  musical 
numbers  are  taken  are:  Rose  of 
Algeria,  The  Enchantress,  Babes 
in  Toyland,  Fortune  Teller,  Bab- 
ette,  The  Viceroy,  Naughty  Mari- 
etta, The  Serenade,  Mile.  Modiste, 
and  others.  These  afford  a 
splendid  review  of  Victor  Her- 
bert's popular  music,  including 
as  they  do  a  large  number  of 
songs  still  heard  frequently 
over  the  radio. 


II.  VICTOR  HERBERT'S  CAREER 


Victor  Herbert's  life  itself 
was  crowded  with  colorful  in- 
cident and  experience.  He  was 
one  of  the  great  personalities  of 
our  times,  and  everyone  who 
knew  him  was  drawn  to  him  by 
his  magnetism,  his  hearty  ca- 
maraderie, and  his  remarkable 
musical  gifts. 

He  was  born  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  in  1859,  and  was  a 
grandson  of  Samuel  Lover,  the 
celebrated  novelist,  artist,  song- 
writer, and  playwright.  Samuel 
Lover's  portrait  of  the  wizard 
of  the  violin,  Paganini,  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy. His  most  famous  popular 
novel,    Handy    Andy,    amused 


generations  of  readers.  He 
composed  and  sang  a  great 
number  of  songs,  and  even 
won  the  admiration  of  Thomas 
Moore  by  his  arrangements  of 
Irish  melodies.  With  such  a 
grandfather  it  can  well  be 
understood  how  Victor  Herbert 
came  by  his  outstanding  talents. 

When  Victor  Herbert  was 
seven  years  old  his  father  died, 
and  with  his  mother  he  went 
to  live  in  Stuttgart,  Germany. 
There  he  received  his  musical  ed- 
ucation at  the  Conservatorium. 
He  chose  the  violoncello  as  his 
solo  medium,  and  became  one  of 
the  greatest  performers  of  all 
time  on  this  noble  instrument. 


f: 


SOME  OF  THE  MORE  INTIMATE  SCENES 
IN  "THE  GREAT  VICTOR  HERBERT" 


What  characteristics  of  Victor  Herbert  are     Was  Walter  Connolly,  in  your  oph 
revealed?  Is  Louise  successful?  well  cast  as  Victor  Herbert?  Why\ 


y*>Are  dance  elements  prominent  in  "The    How  does  Herbert  develop  her  into  a  s 
Great  Victor  Herbert"?  What  problems  result? 


In  1886  he  came  to  America, 
where  his  wife  had  been  engag- 
ed as  a  leading  singer  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 
Herbert  entered  the  orchestra 
as  first  violoncellist,  under  the 
direction  of  the  great  Wagner- 
ian conductor,  Anton  Seidl. 
Soon  he  became  a  prominent 
figure  in  American  musical 
circles,  not  only  as  a  performer, 
but  as  a  composer.  His  '  'Con- 
certo in  E  Minor  for  Violoncello 
Opus  30,"  is  ranked  among  the 
finest  works  for  that  instrument. 

In  1894  Herbert  became 
bandmaster  of  the  celebrated 
Twenty-second  Regiment  Band 
of  New  York,  made  famous 
by  its  distinguished  founder, 
Patrick  Gilmore.  In  1898  he 
was  called  to  Pittsburgh  as 
conductor    of    the    Pittsburgh 


Symphony  Orchestra,  which 
under  his  direction  achieved  a 
commanding  position  among 
the  great  orchestras  of  that  day. 
But  it  is  as  a  composer  of 
operettas  that  Victor  Herbert 
has  won  his  enduring  fame.  He 
was  a  prolific  writer,  but  his 
remarkable  fund  of  melody  and 
his  extraordinary  command  of 
the  technique  of  musical  com- 
position always  avoided  the 
commonplace  and  frequently 
achieved  real  strokes  of  genius. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
many  of  his  melodies  will  hold  a 
permanent  place  among  the  best- 
loved  compositions  in  the  light- 
er vein.  The  present  film,  The 
Great  Victor  Herbert,  has 
gathered  into  one  performance 
a  notable  group  of  these  lovely, 
tuneful,  sparkling  melodies. 


A.  THE  MUSIC 


1.  Which  of  the  songs  in  the 
picture  did  you  know  before 
you  saw  the  film?  Under 
what  circumstances  did  you 
become  acquainted  with 
these  songs? 

2.  Which  of  Victor  Herbert's 
melodies  in  the  film  do  you 
remember  most  vividly? 

3.  Compare  the  voices  of 
Louise  and  Peggy  as  to  tone 
quality,  diction,  interpreta- 
tion, building  climaxes,  and 
resonance.  Add  other  im- 
pressions of  their  singing. 

4.  How  were  you  impressed 
by  the  singing  of  Douglas? 

5.  Did  you  observe  any  differ- 
ences in  the  orchestration 
used  by  Victor  Herbert  and 
the  instrumentation  of  the 
popular  music  of  today? 
What  can  you  tell  about 
this  phase  of  the  music? 


6.  Knowing  that  Victor  Her- 
bert was  a  'cellist,  did  you 
observe  his  treatment  of 
the  'cello  in  the  instrumen- 
tation of  his  compositions? 

7.  Can  you  name  any  Victor 
Herbert  songs  which  you 
have  heard  recently  over 
the  radio? 

8.  What  Victor  Herbert  re- 
cords have  you  heard? 

9.  Has  there  been  a  profession- 
al or  amateur  production  of 
one  of  Victor  Herbert's 
operettas  in  your  city  with- 
in recent  years? 

10.  Have  you  ever  sung  any  of 
Victor  Herbert's  music  in 
public,  either  as  a  solo  or 
in  some  form  of  vocal  en- 
semble? How  was  your 
performance  of  this  music 
received  by  your  audience? 


ONE  OF  ANDREW  L.  STONE'S  EXQUISITELY  DIRf 

The  set  is  inside  one  of  Paramount 's  sound  stages,  built  to  represi 

shots  and  for  giving  the 


ED  SCENES  IN  "THE  GREAT  VICTOR  HERBERT" 

h  legitimate  theatre.     Note  the  crane  used  for  making  high-angle 
\zra  complete  mobility. 
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Victor  Herbert  helps  Ramsey  introduce  a  new  songstress. 
Below:  The  composer  conducts  the  orchestra  at  one  of  his  premieres. 


B.  VICTOR  HERBERT 


11.  What  qualities  in  the  char- 
acter of  Victor  Herbert  did 
you  think  Walter  Connolly 
brought  out  most  forcefully 
or  touchingly? 

12.  What  do  you  know  about 
the  life  or  works  of  Victor 
Herbert  that  is  not  included 
in  the  film  or  in  this 
brochure? 

13.  Do  you  know  anyone  who 
is  a  Victor  Herbert  enthu- 
siast? What  does  that  per- 
son say  about  him? 


14.  Do  you  know  anyone  who 
has  a  good  collection  of 
Victor  Herbert  phonograph 
records? 

15.  Have  you  ever  read  Samuel 
Lover's  Handy  Andy?  Do 
you  know  any  songs  by 
Samuel  Lover? 

16.  Did  any  of  your  parents  or 
grandparents  attend  a 
premiere  of  one  of  Victor 
Herbert's  operettas,  or  any 
of  the  original  runs  or  road 
performances?  Have  they 
told  you  of  this  experience? 


C.  THE  PLAY 


17.  What,  in  your  opinion, 
were  the  strongest  elements 
in  the  story? 

18.  Did  you  feel  that  the  plot 
sustained  the  interest  of  the 
audience  to  the  end? 

19.  Are  there  any  scenes  which 
you  would  have  treated  dif- 
ferently had  you  been  the 
director? 

20.  What  is  your  attitude  to- 
ward the  dramatic  value  of 
closing  the  film  with  the 
same  scene  as  at  the  be- 
ginning? 

21.  Compare  the  characters  of 
Victor  Herbert,  Douglas 
Stuart,  Dr.  Richard  Moore, 
and  Barney  Harris  on  the 
basis  of  your  reaction  to  the 
type  of  person  they  repre- 
sent. 

22.  Was  the  acting  satisfactory 
for  the  demands  made  by 
the  different  characters? 

23.  Hadjyou;  played  the  part  of 
Louise  or  Peggy,  are  there 
any   details   of   acting   or 


characterization  which  you 
would  have  done  differ- 
ently? 

24.  Name  a  few  of  the  films 
which  you  like  best,  and 
compare  their  qualities  with 
the  present  film  in  humor, 
pathos,  dramatic  strength, 
character  portrayal,  set- 
tings, etc. 

25.  Were  there  any  sidelights 
on  the  life  or  character  of 
Victor  Herbert  that  were 
omitted  and  about  which 
you  would  like  to  have 
known? 

26.  Make  a  list  of  other  musi- 
cal films  you  have  seen, 
based  on  the  life  of  a  great 
musician.  Discuss  these 
several  films  by  comparison 
with  The  Great  Victor 
Herbert. 

27.  Can  you  think  of  any  other 
famous  musician  whose  life 
appeals  to  you  as  particu- 
larly suitable  as  a  subject 
for  sound  picture? 


Director  Stone  s  technical  crew  make  a  shot  of  Allan  Jones  and  Mary  M\ 
Below  is  the  scene  as  it  appears  on  the  screen. 


IV.  THE  DIRECTOR 


Andrew  L.  Stone,  producer, 
director,  and  co-author  of  The 
Great  Victor  Herbert,  is  a 
native  of  California.  Soon  after 
graduating  from  the  University 
of  California,  he  became  a 
writer,  director,  and  producer 
for  Paramount.  Since  then  he 
has  had  a  variety  of  experience 
in  the  picture  business  and  has 
proved  himself  one  of  the 
cleverest  and  most  versatile 
among  the  creative  and  tech- 
nical workers  in  films.  In  1937, 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  his 
entry  into  the  film  business,  he 


wrote,  directed,  and  produced 
for  Grand  National  The  Girl 
Said  No,  an  original  story  in- 
terweaving excerpts  from  the 
Gilbert  &  Sullivan  operettas  in 
charming  style.  In  The  Great 
Victor  Herbert  he  has  done 
something  similar,  but  on  a 
grander  scale.  He  has  inter- 
woven no  less  than  34  of 
Victor  Herbert's  delightful  mel- 
odies in  an  original  story  with 
such  extraordinary  success  that 
he  is  now,  at  the  age  of  37, 
established  as  an  important 
director. 


TERRY  RAMSAYE'S 
INTERNATIONAL  MOTION-PICTURE  ALMANAC 


Ramsaye,  Terry,  editor.  1939-40 
International  Motion-Picture 
Almanac.  New  York :  Quigley 
Publishing  Co.,  1939.  1194  p. 

Now  that  motion  pictures 
have  become  an  established 
part  of  the  secondary  curricu- 
lum, Terry  Ramsaye' s  annual 
volume  is  a  necessary  reference 
book  in  every  high-school  li- 
brary. It  is,  indeed,  a  "must" 
volume  for  schools,  colleges, 
and  clubs  everywhere,  as  well 
as  the  private  libraries  of  visual 
educators.  More  than  half  of 
the  tome  is  devoted  to  a  673- 
page  Who's  Who  of  Motion 
Pictures.  This  is  followed  by  a 
brilliantly  edited  encyclopedia 
of  film  facts — production  statis- 
tics; the  personnel  and  cor- 
porate structure  of  the  many 
film   organizations;   the   latest 


awards  for  artistic,  technical, 
and  commercial  achievement  in 
films;  foreign  film  facts  and 
analyses;  theater  equipment  da- 
ta; industrial  and  advertising 
film  data;  a  directory  of  films 
since  the  advent  of  sound  in 
1927,  including  more  detailed 
facts  as  to  films  of  the  past 
few  years;  radio  and  television 
chronologies  and  directories; 
lists  of  the  many  books  and 
magazines  devoted  to  films;  a 
directory  of  film  boards  and 
societies ;  and  an  analysis  of  the 
news  highlights  of  the  movie 
year.  It  takes  little  imagination 
to  see  that  here,  indeed,  is  an 
important  link  between  school 
and  society,  a  factual  basis  for 
appreciating  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  an  industry  that 
is  destined  to  play  an  increas- 
ingly vital  part  both  in  educa- 
tion and  in  recreation. 
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{Continued  from  inside  front  cover) 

will  promote  this  excellent  photoplay."  .  .  .  "Good  dramatic 
story,  good  moving-picture  organization  and  photography. 
Excellent  music  throughout.  Combines  good  dramatic  technique 
with  much  which  is  invaluable  in  an  appreciative  study  of 
Victor  Herbert's  work."  ...  "It  is  excellently  photographed  and 
produced.  Very  beautiful  scenically,  well  acted,  beautiful 
rendition  of  tuneful  music.  There  is  intense  interest,  spirit,  and 
unusual  rendition  of  the  music.  While  light  and  fantastic,  I  feel 
it  has  something  unusual  in  its  portrayal  of  character."  ...  "A 
delightful  experience  for  Victor  Herbert  fans.  Introduces  his 
music  in  an  ingenious,  generous,  and  subtle  way.  Walter  Connolly 
is  excellent,  and  Allan  Jones  is  perfect  for  the  part.  His  voice 
puts  over  a  number  as  one  would  wish.  This  is  a  picture  I  am 
anxious  to  see  again."  .  .  ."To  me  the  picture  was  very  affecting, 
and  I  had  tears  in  my  eyes  quite  a  little  of  the  time.  The  selec- 
tions were  especially  good,  and  I  think  the  children  would  get  a 
very  good  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  Victor  Herbert's  music 
from  the  picture."  .  .  .  "Tremendous.  Transported  me  to  the 
days  of  my  youth.  Excellent  rendition  of  Herbert's  songs. 
Styles  of  the  period  faithfully  reproduced.  Some  of  the  furniture 
pieces  brought  me  back  to  the  days  of  old  Manhattan.  A  treat!" 
.  .  .  "A  grand  picture."  .  .  .  "Superb  portrayal.  Fine  pathos. 
Excellent  acting.  Good  music.  An  excellent  all-around  picture." 
.  .  .  "Delightful  picture.  Magnificent  settings.  Music  that  must 
live  forever."  .  .  .  "Nostalgic  scenes  of  an  older  New  York."  .  .  . 
"There  is  good  acting,  fine  pacing,  and  emotion  without  senti- 
mentality. All  the  music  is  lovely  for  jazz-bred  youngsters  to 
hear.  A  thoroughly  charming  picture.  Well  cast.  Well  directed. 
Well  paced.  Some  very  good  character  acting  and  a  worth-while 
story.  A  very  important  aid  in  production  of  school  operettas. 
A  fine  concept  of  quality  production."  .  .  .  "Excellent  for  intro- 
ducing Herbert  music."  .  .  .  "It  is  a  growing  type  and  should  be 
discussed  as  a  medium  for  music.  A  delightful  entertainment, 
well  done.  It  will  be  enjoyed  by  all."  .  .  .  "For  music-appreciation 
groups.  Beautifully  conveys  the  spirit  of  Herbert's  music.  Film 
will  appeal  to  all  types  of  people.".  .  .  It  should  be  a  stimulus  to 
tasteful  finished  operettas  presented  by  students."  .  .  .  "An 
exquisitely  delightful  photoplay,  full  of  rich  human-interest 
values,  intensely  interesting  in  plot,  in  development  of  climax 
and  dramatic  effects,  in  characterization,  and  in  altogether 
charming  musical  effects." 
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THE  BLUE  BIRD 
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1.    THE  BLUE  BIRD  FOR  HAPPINESS 


Ever  since  the  world  began, 
boys  and  girls,  men  and  women 
have  always  wanted  one  par- 
ticular thing  very  much.  They 
have  wanted  to  be  happy.  Most 
of  the  time  people  try  to  help 
one  another  to  be  happy,  and 
are  happy  themselves  in  doing 
it,  but  once  in  awhile  you  find 
some  unkind  person  who  will 
try  to  prevent  happiness  in  an- 
other. 

Often,  too,  people  want  to  be 
happy,  and  go  out  in  search  of 
happiness,  without  realizing 
that  the  truest  kind  of  happi- 
ness is  waiting  for  them  where 
they  have  always  been. 

The  beautiful  little  Blue  Bird 
had  for  many,  many  years  been 
a  sytmbol  of  happiness,  and  peo- 
ple felt  better  if  the  bird  was 


near  them.  So  when  Maurice 
Maeterlinck  wrote  the  story  of 
The  Blue  Bird,  everybody, 
young  and  old,  loved  it  because 
it  was  something  they  all  want- 
ed to  hear. 

People  have  been  seeing  it 
and  hearing  it  now  for  many 
years.  It  was  given  as  a  play  on 
the  stage,  and  it  was  written  as 
a  book  for  children  to  read,  and 
now  it  is  made  into  a  motion 
picture  for  all  to  see. 

Of  course,  just  as  when  a 
story  is  turned  into  a  play,  cer- 
tain changes  must  be  made  in 
it  so  that  it  will  be  as  good  a 
play  as  it  was  a  story,  so  when 
you  turn  a  play  or  story  into  a 
motion  picture,  changes  must 
again  be  made  to  make  it  a  good 
motion  picture. 


II.  THE  MOTION-PICTURE  STORY  OF  THE  BLUE  BIRD 


Mytyl  and  Tyltyl,  two  little 
children,  lived  in  the  Tyrolean 
Alps,  in  one  of  the  very  loveliest 
spots  in  Europe.  Their  father 
was  a  wood-cutter,  and  was 
very,  very  poor.  Their  mother 
tried  so  hard  to  make  the  little 
cottage  a  happy,  comfortable 
home.  But  there  was  so  little 
to  be  comfortable  with,  that  it 
was  difficult.  Her  little  daught- 
er, Mytyl,  became  unhappy  and 


dissatisfied,  and  was  sure  that 
if  she  only  had  prettier  clothes, 
and  a  bigger  house,  life  would 
be  very  much  nicer.  Her  com- 
plaints made  her  Father  and 
Mother  unhappy  too,  but  there 
didn't  seem  to  be  very  much 
that  they  could  do  about  it.  Lit- 
tle Mytyl  just  had  to  find  happi- 
ness for  herself. 

Even    though    it    was    the 
Christmas   season,   Mytyl  was 


What  is  in  the  cage?  How  is  it  going  to  play  an  important  part  later? 


not  feeling  very  kindly  and 
helpful.  She  and  Tyltyl  went 
into  the  woods  one  afternoon  to 
find  a  bird  to  carry  home  as  a 
pet,  and  even  the  lovely  brown 
bird  Mytyl  carried  home  with 
her  did  not  help.  In  fact,  Mytyl 
seemed  even  more  cross  and  un- 
charitable, for  when  they 
passed  the  home  of  their  little 
sick  neighbor,  Angela,  Mytyl 
refused  Angela's  plea  to  give 
her  the  bird  so  that  she  might 
be  a  little  less  lonely  and  sad. 

That  evening,  on  which  My- 
tyl had  seemed  to  be  especially 
unhappy,  a  very  sad  thing  hap- 
pened. A  neighbor  came  to  tell 
the  Father  that  he  would  have 
to  go  to  war,  as  the  country  was 
being  attacked,  and  that  he  was 
expected  to  report  the  next  day 


at  noon.  Then  the  family  did 
have  something  to  be  sad 
about ! 

That  night,  after  Mytyl  and 
Tyltyl  were  tucked  into  bed, 
strange  things  began  to  hap- 
pen. 

Both  the  children  were  fast 
asleep,  when  suddenly  a  knock 
at  the  door  awakened  Mytyl. 
Startled,  she  awakened  Tyltyl, 
and  after  a  minute  of  listening 
the  children  slipped  to  the  door 
just  as  it  opened  to  admit  the 
stooped  and  aged  figure  of  the 
Fairy  Berylune. 

The  fairy  made  the  children 
think  she  was  very  cross.  But, 
just  as  you  might  expect  when- 
ever a  fairy  arrives  on  a  scene, 
wonderful  things  began  to  hap- 
pen. The  door  opened  with  no 


one  touching  it.  The  lamp  was 
lighted  by  a  mere  word  of  com- 
mand and  the  wave  of  a  stick. 
When  the  children  wanted  to 
be  dressed  in  a  hurry  the  fairy 
Berylune  waved  her  stick 
again,  and  when  Mytyl  and 
Tyltyl  looked  at  themselves  they 
were  all  dressed!  It  was  real 
magic ! 

The  fairy  didn't  let  them 
wonder  long  what  it  was  all 
about.  She  told  them  they  were 
going  to  hunt  for  the  Blue  Bird 
of  Happiness.  She  knew  that 
Mytyl,  particularly,  needed  to 
find  it.  But  more  wonderful 
things  were  to  happen  before 
they  started  on  their  journey. 
Berylune  waved  her  stick  over 
the  dog  Tylo  and  the  cat  Ty- 
lette,  and  ordered  them  to  stand 
up  and  talk  like  human  beings, 
and  to  go  with  Mytyl  and  Tyl- 
tyl, and  to  take  care  of  them. 

Of  course,  some  one  had  to 
show  them  the  way  in  the 
search  for  the  Blue  Bird,  so 
Berylune  summoned  the  beauti- 


About  what  are  Angela  and  her 
Mother  troubled? 


ful  creature,  Light,  to  be  their 
guide. 

There  were  so  many  places 
where  Mytyl,  Tyltyl,  Tylo,  and 
Tylette  might  start  looking  for 
the  Blue  Bird,  that  they  were 
a  little  bewildered,  but  Bery- 
lune suggested  that  the  sensible 
thing  to  do  was  to  start  with 
the  past.  So,  with  Light  show- 
ing the  way,  the  four  started 
off. 


What  is  Mytyl  saying  which  makes  the  whole  family  so  serious  < 


What  has  awakened  the  children? 

Before  very  long  they  came 
to  a  graveyard,  through  which 
they  had  to  go,  quite  naturally, 
before  they  could  reach  the 
past.  Poor  Tylo  was  a  little 
frightened,  for  Light  could  not 
go  with  them  into  the  grave- 
yard, but  Tylette  liked  it.  Cats 
like  the  dark,  and  can  often  be 
found  in  graveyards,  you  know. 

Pushing  ahead  through  the 
shadows,  holding  hands  tight  to 
keep  from  being  too  frightened, 
the  children  moved  on  and  on, 
not  letting  the  weird  sounds 
hold  them  back,  and  not  listen- 
ing to  Tylette,  who  would  have 
liked  to  keep  them  playing 
among  the  tombstones, 

Suddenly  it  was  midnight, 
and  Mytyl  and  Tyltyl  knew  that 
that  was  the  hour  when  the 
dead  might  coime  alive.  They 
had  scarcely  found  the  tomb- 
stones of  their  grandmother 
and  grandfather,  and  wished 
hard  for  them,  than  they  looked 
up  to  see  them  sitting  on  a 
bench  before  them,  just  waking 
up  from  a  sound  sleep.  What  a 
wonderful  time  they  all  had  1 
Grandfather  and  Grandmother 
were  so  glad  to  see  them,  that 


Why  are  Father  and  Mother  Tyl  so 

they  tried  hard  to  keep  them  for 
a  long  visit.  That  was  when 
Mytyl  and  Tyltyl  discovered  a 
beautiful  truth.  It  was  that 
there  is  no  death  as  long  as 
there  is  memory. 

As  you  can  imagine  they  all 
talked  and  talked,  and  Grand- 
father showed  them  the  figure 
he  was  carving,  and  the  things 
in  his  wood  shop,  and  Grand- 
mother wanted  to  make  them 
apple  tarts.  But  they  had  to 
hurry,  for  Light  had  given 
them  only  an  hour.  So  they  told 
her  about  the  search  for  the 
Blue  Bird,  and  Mytyl  was  terri- 
bly excited  when  grandmother 
thought  she  might  have  it  in 
her  aviary. 

They  hurried  out  to  look,  and 
finally  Mytyl  thought  she  had 
found  it,  but  it  was  black,  and 
not  blue,  after  all.  It  wasn't  to 
be  found  so  easily  evidently, 
and  they  had  to  leave  the  past, 
and  look  somewhere  else. 

Thus  the  hour  with  their 
grandparents  was  up,  and  they 
had  not  found  the  Blue  Bird. 
After  rejoining  Light,  Tylette 
suggested  they  visit  the  Luxu- 
ries.   It    seemed    an    excellent 


idea,  for  surely  if  the  Luxuries 
had  everything-  they  could  pos- 
sibly want  they  must  be  happy. 
Therefore,  they  thought,  the 
Blue  Bird  must  be  with  them. 
Alas !  It  didn't  take  long  to  dis- 
cover that  having  everything 
you  want  doesn't  necessarily 
make  you  happy.  In  fact,  it 
made  the  Luxuries  quarrelsome 
and  unreasonable.  Nothing  had 
any  particular  value  for  them 
any  more,  because  they  had  so 
much  that  they  were  bored.  Be- 
fore long  Mytyl  and  Tyltyl 
were  quarreling,  too,  and  for- 
getting entirely  what  they  had 
come  for.  They  too  had  been 
given  everything  they  wanted, 
even  a  pony  apiece,  but  they 
were  utterly  miserable. 

When  Mytyl  finally  realized 
all  this,  she  knew  that  they 
could  never  find  the  Blue  Bird 
in  such  surroundings.  So  with 
Tyltyl,  who  didn't  want  to 
leave,  and  Tylo,  whom  Mytyl 
had  almost  forgotten  while  at 
the  Luxuries,  she  started  back 
to  find  Light. 

Tired,  and  glad  to  be  with 
Light  again,  the  children  sat 


Are  Mytyl  and  Tyltyl  sure  of  what 
Berylune  wants? 


down  to  rest  and  to  tell  her 
about  their  adventures.  While 
they  were  talking  Tylette 
slipped  off  into  the  forest  to 
find  some  way  to  prevent  Mytyl 
and  Tyltyl  from  finding  the 
Blue  Bird.  She  talked  to  all  the 
trees,  and  they  were  only  too 
glad  to  help,  for  they  felt  that 
the  secret  of  happiness  should 
be  held  only  by  Nature.  They 
didn't  know  what  human  beings 
would  do  with  it  if  they  had  it. 
When  her  plan  was  complet- 


How 


do  the  facial  expressions  show  the  character  of  each  person? 
What  are  they  thinking  of  each  other? 


Could  Light  go  with  them?  Why  not? 

ed,  Tylette  ran  back  and  invited 
the  children  into  the  forest 
where  she  promised  them  they 
would  find  Blue  Birds  every- 
where. No  sooner  had  they  en- 
tered the  forest  than  the  trees 
began  to  carry  out  their  projm- 
ise  to  Tylette  to  frighten  the 
children  into  giving  up  their 
search.  The  wind  blew,  the 
branches  knocked  angrily 
against  them.  The  thunder 
rolled,  the  lightning  flashed. 
The  storm  continued  to  get 
worse  and  worse,  and  finally 
one  flash  of  lightning  set  fire 
to  the  forest.  That  was  Tylette' s 
undoing.  Caught  in  the  flames, 
no  one  could  rescue  her,  and 
the  others  had  to  go  on  and 
leave  her  to  die  in  the  very 
storm  she  had  planned  to  pre- 
vent Mytyl  and  Tyltyl  from 
ever  finding  happiness. 

Needless  to  say  everyone  was 
very  much  frightened,  and 
there  was  no  containing  their 
joy  when  they  found  Light 
again.  There  was  one  more 
place  for  them  to  look,  Light 
told  them,  and  that  was  in  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Future.  Off 
they  set  again  to  one  of  the 


What  is  wonderful  about  their  waking 

most  glorious  regions   visited 
in  their  search. 

The  spirits  of  children  not 
yet  born  greeted  Mytyl  and 
Tyltyl  with  simplicity  and 
beauty.  Eager  to  know  what 
the  Earth  was  like,  and  what 
they  might  find  there,  they 
asked  question  after  question. 
One  of  the  most  wonderful 
things  was  the  way  these  un- 
born children  were  preparing 
themselves  for  their  lives  on 
earth.  Already  they  were  think- 
ing through  some  of  their  prob- 
lems and  experimenting  with 
some  of  their  work.  Their 
greatest  desire,  though,  was  to 
be  born,  and  to  take  their  places 
in  the  world  of  human  beings. 

Mytyl  and  Tyltyl  watched  the 
children  as  Time  called  the 
ones  who  were  to  be  born  that 
day.  Coming  from  the  distant 
earth,  they  heard  the  voices  of 
the  Mothers  waiting  to  greet 
their  babies,  and  suddenly  My- 
tyl and  Tyltyl  realized  that  they 
wanted  to  see  their  own  Mum- 
my and  Daddy. 

Back,  at  last,  at  their  own 
gate,  Mytyl  was  sad,  for  she 
had  failed.  She  had  not  brought 


back  the  Blue  Bird  to  the  fairy 
Berylune.  As  they  parted,  Light 
told  her  to  tell  Berylune  the 
truth.  She  had  tried  hard,  but 
had  not  found  it. 

It  was  hard  to  say  goodbye 
to  Light,  but  as  she  faded  away, 
a  strange  thing  happened.  The 
children  were  back  in  their  own 
homes,  fast  asleep  in  bed ! 

There  never  were  two  hap- 
pier children  than  Mytyl  and 
Tyltyl  when  they  woke  up  and 
saw  their  Mother.  You  can 
imagine  how  surprised  she  was 
to  hear  them  talking  about  so 
many  strange  things  that  she 
knew  nothing  about.  When 
their  Father  came  in,  he 
couldn't  understand  either,  but 
he  was  relieved  and  glad  to  find 
them  happy  and  contented.  It 
was  so  different  from  the  way 
Mytyl  had  been  just  the  night 
before. 

The  happiness  of  the  whole 
family  was  complete  when  the 
same  neighbor  who  had  brought 
bad  news  so  recently  came  in  to 


tell  them  that  there  was  to  be 
no  war  after  all,  and  Father 
could  take  off  his  uniform. 

Everything  looked  the  same 
everywhere,  and  yet  much  more 
beautiful.  Tylo  was  there,  and 
strange  to  say,  Tylette  was 
purring  in  front  of  the  fire. 
But  one  thing  was  very  differ- 
ent. The  little  brown  bird  which 
the  children  had  caught  the 
day  before  was  not  brown  at 
all — it  was  blue.  To  think  that 
they  had  looked  everywhere  for 
the  Blue  Bird,  and  it  was  right 
there  at  home,  waiting  for  them 
to  find  it,  all  that  time ! 

Suddenly  Mytyl  did  one  of 
the  very  finest  things  of  all.  She 
took  the  bird  and  ran  down  the 
street  to  give  it  to  Angela  Ber- 
lingot  for  her  Christmas. 
Nothing  that  she  could  have 
done  would  have  made  Angela 
feel  happy  and  well  again  more 
quickly.  Even  when  the  bird 
suddenly  escaped  and  flew 
away,  the  girls'  dismay  lasted 
only  a  minute,  for  Mytyl  knew 


Point  cut  what  shows  that  Grandfather  was  an  expert  wood-carver 
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Vhy   could  Mytyl   not    find   the   Blue   Bird 
in  the  Past? 


Why   is   the   Grandmother  anxious   to   1 
Mytyl  in  her  search? 


they  could  find  it  again.  When 
Angela  asked  "Are  you  sure. 
Mytyl?"  Mytyl  was  very  cer- 


tain when  she  said,  "Yes,  An- 
gela— I'm  sure.  Because  now 
we  know  where  to  look  for  it." 


III.    THE  AUTHOR 


Maurice  Maeterlinck  was 
born  in  Ghent,  Belgium,  in 
1862.  Many  Belgians  like  to 
visit  the  Alps  which  he  used 
as  a  setting  for  his  story.  He 
knew  the  country  and  the  peo- 
ple very  well,  then,  and  could 
give  us  a  true  picture  of  them. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
Maeterlinck  studied  to  be  a 
lawyer,  first,  and  nobody  had 
any  idea  that  he  was  going  to 
be  a  good  writer. 

When  he  did  start  to  write, 
he  gave  the  people  beautiful, 
imaginative  stories  which  they 
liked  very  much,  and  which 
made  them  think  a  great  deal. 
Even  though  the  stories  seemed 
to  be  fairy  tales,  the  thought  be- 
hind them  was  so  true  that 
people  always  recognized  its 
reality  and  remembered  it  for 
a  long  time. 

So  in  the  story  of  The  Blue 


Bird,  Maeterlinck  gives  his 
readers  many  truths  to  think 
about.  In  considering  that  story 
people  couldn't  help  but  think 
of  their  own  search  for  happi- 
ness, and  of  their  own  friends 
and  family,  and  of  all  the  things 
they  liked  to  do  together.  It 
was  a  great  comfort  to  believe, 
as  Mytyl  and  Tyltyl  were  told 
when  they  went  to  the  Land  of 
Memory,  that  there  is  no  death 
as  long  as  some  one  on  earth  is 
thinking  about  you.  It  is  thrill- 
ing, too,  to  pretend  to  look  into 
the  future,  and  to  think  of  all 
the  boys  and  girls  who  are  go- 
ing to  be  born  in  the  days  and 
months  and  years  to  come,  and 
of  the  work  they  are  going  to 
do  in  the  world  when  they  get 
here. 

As  you  watch  the  picture  or 
read  the  story,  think  of  your- 
selves and  the  people  you  are 
with  most.  Are  you  all  enjoying 


the  things  around  you,  and 
getting  the  most  possible  out  of 
every  day  ?  If  so,  then  you  have 
probably  found  the  Blue  Bird 
which  Maeterlinck  was  writing 
about. 

IV.    QUESTIONS  FOR 
DISCUSSION 

1.  Do  you  think  that  human 
beings  always  know  when  they 
are  happy?  Explain  your  an- 
swer. 

2.  Why  do  people  sometimes 
think  that  they  have  to  look  for 
happiness  away  from  home? 

3.  What  truths  can  you  find 
in  the  story  which  you  feel 
would  apply  to  anyone  and 
everyone,  no  matter  what  the 
country  was,  or  the  year? 

4.  What  were  some  of  the 
things  that  Shirley  Temple  did 
in  her  part  as  Mytyl  wThich 
made  you  feel  that  she  was  very 
serious  and  sincere  in  her 
search  for  the  Blue  Bird? 

5.  How  did  the  acting  of  Ty- 
lo  and  Tylette  keep  you  remind- 


Has  Mytyl  found   the  Blue  Bird? 

ed  that  they  were  really  a  dog 
and  a  cat? 

6.  Why  does  the  use  of  black 
and  white  in  the  beginning  of 
the  picture,  and  the  change  to 
technicolor  for  the  fantasy, 
make  the  latter  seem  much 
more  fairy-like  and  unreal? 

7.  Why  did  the  Trees  and 
Thunder  and  Lightning  help 
Tylette  in  her  plan  to  frighten 
the  children? 

8.  How  did  the  sets  in  the 


What  makes  you  feel  that  the  House  of  the  Luxuries  might  not  be  an  easy 
and  cheerful  place  in  which   to   live? 


What  is  Tylo  trying  to  tell  Mytyl? 

various  scenes  help  you  to  re- 
member the  meaning  of  the 
places  Mytyl  and  Tyltyl  were 
visiting  in  their  search? 

9.  How  did  the  lighting  and 
sound  effects  help  you  to  imag- 
ine that  you  were  experiencing 
these  adventures  with  Mytyl 
and  Tyltyl? 

10.  Read  the  story  as  Maet- 
erlinck wrote  it.  What  parts  do 
you  enjoy  most  in  the  original 


What  has  she  planned  to  discourage 

story?  In  the  motion  picture? 
Why? 

11.  You  may  enjoy  compar- 
ing The  Blue  Bird  with  J.  R. 
Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 
Sir  Launfal  hunts  all  over  the 
world  for  the  Holy  Grail,  then 
returns  home  an  old  man,  and 
finds  the  Grail  in  a  battered  cup 
filled  with  water  that  he  shares 
with  a  beggar. 


INTERESTING  FACTS  ABOUT  THE   BLUE   BIRD 


When  Maeterlinck  wrote  the  play, 
he  had  never  seen  a  blue  bird.  In 
Europe  there  is  no  bird  known  to 
ornithologists  as  a  blue  bird.  The 
only  blue  bird  species  in  the  world 
is  to  be  found  in  the  United  States, 
and  Maeterlinck  first  saw  a  blue 
bird  when  he  visited  this  country. 
Actually  the  bird  is  mostly  brown. 

Maeterlinck  got  his  idea  for  the 
play  from  the  folk-lore  of  Lorraine, 
where  the  natives  have  long  treas- 
ured a  legend  that  the  blue  bird  of 
happiness  is  an  inhabitant  of  that 
fabulous  country  of  dreams  called 
pays  bleu. 

Though  originally  written  in 
French,  the  play  was  first  produced 


by  Stanislavsky  in  Russian  at  the 
Moscow  Art  Theater  in  1908.  Since 
then  it  has  been  translated  into  32 
tongues  and  has  been  presented  on 
the  stages  of  45  nations.  It  was  first 
presented  in  English  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theater  in  London  in  1909. 
It  made  its  American  debut  at  the 
New  Theater  in  New  York  in  1910. 
There  have  been  many  Mytyls,  but 
when  the  part  was  assigned  to  Shir- 
ley Temple  in  1939,  Maeterlinck 
wrote  her  that  she  was  the  one  person 
in  the  world  whom  he  himself  would 
have  chosen  for  the  part. 

Today,  as  a  result  of  Maeterlinck's 
play,  the  blue  bird  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  token  of  happiness  and 
good   luck.    It  is  widely  used   as   a 


the  expressions  on  their  faces,  what 
I   you    say    was    hapening    to    Mytyl, 
Tyltyl  and  Tylo? 

trade  mark.  If  you  will  look  in  the 
telephone  directory  of  any  large  city 
of  the  United  States,  you  will  find 
Blue  Bird  enterprises  of  all  kinds 
listed — beauty  parlors,  jewelry  firms, 
garages,  bakeries,  laundry  firms,  ice- 
cream factories.  Some  of  the  owners 
of  these  businesses  may  not  realize 
that  they  owe  their  trade  names  to 
a  Belgian  playwright.  As  a  result 
of  the  popularity  of  the  play,  also, 
there  began  a  generation  ago  the  cus- 
tom of  using  blue-bird  symbols  on 
children's  clothes,  toys,  and  novelties 
— a  custom  notably  extended  by  the 
use  of  Walt  Disney  symbols,  such  as 
the  Mickey  Mouse  craze.  The  tech- 
nicolor screen  version  of  the  Maeter- 
linck play  will,  no  doubt,  serve  to 
illuminate  the  lovely  story  and  to 
make  the  blue  bird  a  universal 
symbol. 

For  the  filming  of  this  spectacular 
fantasy,  the  20th  Century-Fox  studio 
used  15  full  sound  stages.  The  de- 
signing, building,  and  decorating  of 
the  sets  kept  a  large  staff  of  creative 
and  technical  workers  busy  for 
months.  To  design  the  Palace  of 
Luxury  set,  which  was  done  in  the 
flowery  and  ornamental  baroque  style 
of  architecture,  required  the  services 
of  24  draughtsmen  for  4  weeks.  To 
complete  the  set  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Producer  Zanuck  and  Director  Lang 
cost  $183,000.  To  match  the  archi- 
tecture special  furniture  had  to  be 
built  in  the  studio's  furniture  shop. 
The  set's  luxurious  furnishings   in- 


Can  you  tell  all  the  reasons  that  the  Tyl 

family  had  for  being  happy  at  the  end  of 

the  story? 


elude  four  rare  60-foot  carpets  valued 
at  $60,000;  extraordinary  chande- 
liers, drapes,  and  flowers ;  a  fantastic 
children's  merry-go-round  uphol- 
stered and  canopied  in  satin,  with 
horses  covered  in  gold  and  silver  leaf 
and  equipped  with  ostrich  plumes  for 
tails.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
the  Palace  of  Luxury  set  required 
enough  lights  to  illuminate  a  town 
of  55,000  people. 

The  Land  of  the  Future  set  had 
to  be  made  to  look  as  though  it  were 
floating  somewhere  in  midair.  It  had 
to  have  a  waterfall  which  appeared 
to  descend  right  out  of  the  sky  and 
to  tumble  into  a  lake  on  which  floated 
a  60-foot  ship  in  the  shape  of  a  swan. 

Another  lake,  still  larger,  was  con- 
structed at  the  edge  of  the  Forest 
set.  This  set  required  thousands  of 
artificial  trees,  made  especially  to 
suit  the  needs  of  Technicolor  and  at 
the  same  time  to  look  as  though  they 
were  enchanted.  Fred  Sersen,  the 
special-effects  magician  who  created 
the  fire  scenes  for  the  filming  of 
In  Old  Chicago,  outdid  himself  by 
creating  a  bolt  of  lightning  which 
set  the  forest  afire  and  provided  the 
most  spectacular  conflagration  yet 
filmed. 

Indoors  a  small  duplicate  of  this 
forest  covered  a  sound  stage  on 
which  were  released  2,000  rare  birds. 
Here  also  were  the  remarkable  talk- 
ing trees  required  in  the  story. 

The  production  required  also  the 
building  of  an  entire  Tyrolean  village 


g     Why  are  Mytyl  and  Tyltyl  glad  to  see  their 
Mother  in  the  morning? 


Why  does  Mytyl's  giving  the  Blue  j 
to  Angela  mean  much  to  both?   \ 


for  scenes  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  story. 

The  lumber  required  in  the  produc- 
tion was  approximately  500,000 
board  feet. 

Because  the  search  for  the  blue 
bird  is  carried  on  in  blue  moonlight, 
the  cycloramas  of  the  sets  had  to  be 
equipped  with  approximately  100,000 
square  yards  of  blue  backings.  These 
backings  had  to  be  painted  by  hand 
from  scaffolds  at  great  expense,  to 
get  the  proper  Technicolor  effect  of 
a  moonlit  blue  sky. 

Since  the  four  characters  in  search 
of  the  blue  bird  go  from  set  to  set 
without  returning,  and  since  no  flash- 
backs are  used  in  the  film,  it  was 
oossible  to  treat  each  sequence  in- 
dividually for  color  harmony.  In  the 
usual  Technicolor  film  the  art  de- 
partment is  hampered  by  the  fre- 
quent and  necessary  use  of  the  flash- 
back. Color  plans  go  haywire,  for 
example,  when  the  screen  shown  an 
actor  telephoning  from  a  cool  gray 
office  and  in  a  moment  cuts  to  a 
woman  on  the  other  end  of  the  wire, 
lounging  in  a  pink  boudoir.  The  same 
problem  crops  up  when  it  becomes 
necessary  during  the  screening  of 
an  exterior,  for  example,  to  flash 
back  to  something  that  occurred 
earlier  in  an  interior  set.  Inasmuch 
as  this  problem  was  completely  elimi- 
nated by  the  episodic  nature  of  The 
Blue  Bird,  the  film  represents  a  set- 
designer's  dream  of  a  perfect  as- 
signment. The  most  dramatic  de- 
parture   from    familiar    Technicolor 


practice  is  the  use  of  a  red  room  in 
the  picture.  Heretofore  a  red  room 
was  an  impossibility  with  the  three- 
color  process,  but  the  experts  were 
able  for  the  first  time  to  make  red 
the  keynote  of  an  entire  room  in 
filming   Mr.   Luxury's  bedroom. 

Alfred  Newman,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  musical  directors  in  films, 
composed  a  complete  new  score  for 
The  Blue  Bird.  He  was  unable  to 
use  the  Humperdinck  score  because 
it  was  written  for  the  stage  produc- 
tion. For  some  of  the  episodes,  nota- 
ble The  Land  of  the  Future  and  The 
Past,  Newman  augmented  the  fa- 
miliar instruments  of  a  full  sym- 
phony orchestra  with  new  electrical 
instruments  constructed  by  the 
studio's  sound  experts,  to  secure  new 
effects  of  musical  fantasy  beyond  the 
capacity  of  an  ordinary  symphony 
orchestra. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  seven 
years  as  a  film  actress,  during  which 
she  has  played  21  parts,  Shirley  had 
to  be  a  "meanie"  in  The  Blue  Bird. 
In  the  opening  scenes  of  the  film  she 
is  a  self -centered,  ungenerous  young- 
ster. It  is  not  until  she  succeeds  in 
her  quest  that  her  character  changes 
for  the  better.  At  the  end  of  each 
"take"  of  a  scene  in  which  she  played 
her  selfish  role,  the  studio  stage  crew 
comically  hissed  her  as  the  villain 
of  the  piece.  It  was  all  part  of  the 
spirit  of  make-believe. 

Eddie  Collins,  who  plays  the  dog 
in  The  Blue  Bird,  modelled  for 
Dopey  in  Disney's  Snow  White. 
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;re  is  Shirley  Temple's  crew  getting  ready  for  a  "dolly  shot."  Shirley  and  Johnny 
issell  (as  Mytyl  and  Tyltyl)  can  be  seen  walking,  while  Director  Walker  Lang,  who 
?o  directed  "The  Little  Princess,"  ivearing  a  white,  short-sleeved  shirt,  is  walking 
ward  the  camera  tracks.  Note  the  soundman  directly  back  of  Lang,  with  a  microphone  x 
a  bamboo  pole.  In  the  shot,  the  soundman  ivill  follow  Shirley  and  Johnny  as  they  walk 
wn  the  village  street,  catching  their  dialogue,   but   he  will  be   out  of  range   of   the 

camera's  eye. 
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The  blue  bird  of  happiness  is  right  at  home. 
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THE  LIGHT  THAT  FAILED 


A  motion-picture  film  based 
upon  any  of  Rudyard  Kipling's 
stories  is  an  event  both  in  the 
movie  world  and  in  the  realm 
of  literature.  This  picture,  pre- 
senting Kjipling's  The  Light 
That  Failed,  is  an  especial 
event,  because  that  story  always 
has  aroused  interest  and  has 
called  forth  much  animated  dis- 
cussion. Then,  too,  it  is  Kipling's 
first  novel,  published  when  he 
was  only  twenty-six,  reflecting 
something  of  his  own  experi- 
ences in  attempting  to  enter  the 
literary  and  artistic  world ;  hint- 
ing at  much  concerning  his  own 


early  ambition  and  determina- 
tion to  succeed ;  emphasizing  his 
belief  in  realism  and  the  truth- 
ful presentation  of  persons ;  con- 
sidering the  relations  between 
romantic  love  and  purpose  in 
life ;  and  ending  with  the  tragedy 
that  so  often  threatens  to  over- 
whelm all  high  efforts  to  achieve 
full  success  in  existence. 

The  Light  That  Failed  is 
a  remarkable  story,  one  that 
startled  and  puzzled  the  critics 
of  1891  when  the  book  was  first 
published;  a  story  that  puzzled 
theatre-goers  who  saw  it  drama- 
tized,   with   the    great   Forbes- 
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Describe  the  British  camp. 


Why  is  this  meeting  memorable? 


What  is  her  character? 


Robertson  playing  the  leading 
part.  "What!"  said  those  placid 
Victorians,  "Why  doesn't  the 
hero  marry  the  heroine,  and  why 
don't  they  live  happily  ever 
afterward  ?  Isn't  that  the  rule  in 
novels  and  plays?" 

Indeed,  to  satisfy  such  coon- 
menters,  two  endings  were  made 
for  the  novel,  and  two  for  the 
play,  one  as  Kipling  first  wrote 
the  story,  ending  in  tragedy,  and 
the  other  showing  how  the  two 
principal  persons  in  the  narra- 
tive overcame  their  troubles  and 
"lived  happily  ever  afterward." 
And  then,  behold,  the  critics  dis- 
covered that  they  were  wrong, 
and  that  Kipling's  original  way 
of  telling  the  story  produced 
more  artistic  effects  than  did 
their  crude  suggestions  for  im- 
provement. 

Today  the  same  questions  that 
stirred  the  people  of  the  "Gay 
Nineties"  still  arise  concerning 
The  Light  That  Failed.  They 


will  arise  in  every  class  that  dis- 
cusses the  motion  picture. 
"Should  the  story  end  the  way 
it  does?"  That  is  a  vital  question, 
a  point  of  departure  for  intense 
class  discussion. 

That  one  question  will  bring 
forth  many  strong  expressions 
of  opinion.  More  than  that,  it 
will  lead  to  effective  discussion 
of  some  of  the  principal  canons 
of  literary  art,  and  in  this  case, 
to  valuable  talk  about  how  mo- 
tion pictures  should  be  made. 
Should  they  all  end  happily? 
Should  success,  requited  love, 
and  the  sound  of  the  wedding 
march  end  every  picture?  Or  is 
there  a  reality  in  life  to  which 
we  should  not  be  blind?  Is  The 
Comedy  of  Errors  a  greater  play 
than  Romeo  and  Juliet,  or  Mac- 
beth, or  Hamlet?  What,  in  fact, 
makes  literature  great? 

Thus,  it  is  seen,  The  Light 
That  Failed  is  an  unusually 
good    motion    picture  for   class 


discussion,  just  the  picture,  in 
fact,  to  stir  up  lively  interest, 
and  to  lead  to  the  understanding 
of  high  values. 

Furthermore,  the  story  is  en- 
tirely about  youth.  It  begins  with 
the  mischievous  prank  of  two 
children,  and  their  talk  about 
what  they  would  like  to  do  in  life. 
Dick  and  Maisie  each  would  like 
to  become  famous  in  painting 
pictures,  and  in  their  youthful 
enthusiasm  they  vow  eternal 
faith  to  each  other  as  well  as  to 
art.  Years  and  years  later  Dick 
has  become  an  artist  accom- 
panying a  British  expedition 
into  the  Sudan,  and  his  graphic 
drawings  bring  him  fame.  On 
his  return  to  London  he  con- 
tinues to  paint  life,  not  as  it 
might  be,  but  as  it  really  is,  with 
its  stress  and  strain,  its  rags  and 
dirt,  its  portrayal  of  character 
on  the  faces  of  men. 


In  the  meantime  Maisie  has 
studied  art  under  well-known 
masters,  and  she,  too,  strives  to 
win  praise,  but  she  is  conven- 
tional, she  follows  old  models, 
and  she  herself  recognizes  that 
her  work  is  weak.  She  had  tried 
to  paint  a  picture  of  "  Melan- 
cholia." Dick  sees  her  work  and 
knows  its  futility.  He  chances 
upon  a  common  girl  of  the 
streets,  takes  her  for  a  model, 
and  depicts  the  hard  tragedy  of 
her  life,  painting  her  as  laughing 
bitterly,  a  wreck  of  humanity, 
and  "Melancholia"  in  person. 
His  painting,  like  others  that  he 
had  made,  is  masterly. 

In  their  childhood's  mischief- 
making  Maisie  had  fired  a  pistol 
close  to  Dick's  head,  severely  in- 
juring his  eyes;  in  the  Sudan  a 
sword-cut  in  battle  had  brought 
on    temporary     blindness;     his 


. 


What  is  their  human-relations  problem? 


What  are  they  looking  at? 


What  is  the  occasion? 


close  attention  to  his  work,  and 
his  grief  at  being  unable  to  win 
Maisie's  love,  lead  to  his  total 
and  permanent  blindness. 

At  this  time,  in  disgust  at  see- 
ing" her  picture  as  she  really  is, 
Dick's  model  scrapes  off  the 
paint  and  leaves  only  a  bleary 
daub  of  mingled  colors.  Maisie 
sympathizes    deeply    with    the 


blind  artist,  and  even  pretends 
that  she  sees  the  original  picture 
in  all  its  power,  but  she  lacks 
the  ability,  or  the  greatness  of 
soul,  to  do  anything  more.  At 
last,  learning  from  the  model 
that  the  painting  had  been  de- 
stroyed, Dick  goes  back  to  the 
Sudan,  rides  blindly  into  battle, 
and  meets  death. 


II.     RUDYARD  KIPLING 


Rudyard  Kipling,  author  of 
the  novel,  The  Light  That 
Failed,  on  which  the  motion- 
picture  story  is  based,  wrote  the 
narrative  directly  from  his  own 
experiences  and  interests.  Born 
in  Bombay,  India,  in  1865,  he 
spent  his  childhood  days  in  close 
contact  with  natives  of  all  kinds 
and  with  British  soldiers,  thus 
gaining  an  interest  in  natives, 


soldiers,  and  warfare  that 
shaped  his  entire  career.  Sent  to 
England  for  education  he  studied 
there  for  a  few  years,  and  then 
returned  to  India,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  Always  interested  in 
writing,  he  quickly  found  a  posi- 
tion as  writer  and  assistant  edi- 
tor of  the  Lahore  Civil  and  Mili- 
tary Gazette.  His  newspaper 
work    brought    him    most   inti- 


mately  into  contact  with  all  the 
life  of  his  section  of  India,  its 
native  and  its  white  rulers,  its 
civilians  of  all  kinds,  and  its 
swarming-  masses  of  common 
people.  At  once  he  began  to  write 
of  what  he  saw,  producing  rol- 
licking" soldier  songs,  satirical 
social  stories,  sad  tales  of  native 
life,  and  wild  hill  adventures 
taking  place  both  in  peace  and 
war. 

In  1890,  when  he  was  25,  he 
wrote  The  Light  That  Failed, 
in  it  telling  something  of  his  own 
early  experiences  in  trying  to 
enter  the  English  world  of  art 


and  letters.  In  various  years  he 
traveled  in  all  continents,  for  a 
time  making  his  home  in  Ver- 
mont in  the  United  States.  His 
last  years  he  spent  in  a  retired 
residence  in  England.  Through- 
out his  long  life,  for  he  died  in 
1936  at  71,  he  continued  to  write 
short  stories,  poems,  books  for 
children,  essays,  and  articles, 
and  won  world-wide  popularity. 
Among  the  best  of  his  works  are 
Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,  Bar- 
rack Room  Ballads,  The  Jungle 
Books,  Captains  Courageous, 
Puck  of  Pook's  Hill,  Kim,  and,  of 
course,  The  Light  That  Failed. 


III.     BRITISH  IN  THE  SUDAN 


Revolts  having  occurred  in 
Egypt  and  in  the  Sudan,  General 
Charles  Gordon  was  sent  to 
Khartoum  to  transfer  all  white 
residents  to  places  of  safety.  Gen- 
eral Gordon  arrived  in  the  city 


in  February,  1884,  and  was  able 
to  send  most  of  the  white  popu- 
lation to  Egypt  before  the  forces 
of  the  Mahdi  attacked  the  place. 
Although  General  Gordon  made 
repeated  requests  for  aid  none 


What 


the  relations  of  the  three  men? 


_ 


Why  is  this  important  in  the  story? 


was  sent.  With  only  one  British 
officer,  and  without  food  supplies 
or  proper  means  of  defense,  Gor- 
don held  the  city  in  a  siege  that 
lasted  from  March  until  the  fol- 
lowing January,  when  the  city 
was  taken  and  Gordon  killed. 
The  film  story,  The  Light  That 
Failed,  tells  of  events  during 
the  progress  of  the  relief  force 
as  it  went  forward  a  short  time 
later  to  support  Khartoum. 


IV.      INTERESTING  QUESTIONS  AND  PROJECTS 


(1)   RUDYARD  KIPLING 

1.  Why  is  "Kipling"  a  magic 
name  for  the  public?  Why  is  a 
film  based  upon  a  Kipling  story 
certain  to  arouse  great  interest  ? 

2.  For  what  types  of  literary 
work  is  Kipling  most  noted  ? 

3.  What  had  been  Kipling's 
life  up  to  the  time  when  he  wrote 


The  Light  That  Failed?  How 
did  the  events  of  his  life  affect 
the  story  he  told  ? 

4.  Into  what  periods  may  Kip- 
ling's life  be  divided?  What  did 
he  accomplish  in  each  period? 

5.  How  did  Kipling's  work  in- 
fluence the  world  in  which  he 
lived? 


Why  is  Dick  greatly  interested? 


How  do  you  account  for  the  difference  between  the  face  of  the  model 
and  the  face  in  the  painting? 


6.  What  stories  or  poems  by 
Kipling  have  you  read?  What 
principles  do  they  set  forth? 

7.  What  books  for  children 
did  Kipling  write?  Did  you  like 
them? 

8.  In  what  respects  are  Kip- 
ling's stories  especially  suitable 
for  motion-picture  presentation  ? 

9.  What  celebrated  characters 
of  fiction  did  Kipling  create? 

10.  Should  Kipling  have  been 
made  Poet  Laureate  of  England 
when  Alfred  Austin  died? 

(2)   THE  FILM  STORY 

1.  What  reasons  led  Kipling 
to  combine  the  story  of  an  artist 
with  a  story  of  war  ? 


2.  What  different  attitudes 
toward  life  does  the  film  story 
make  emphatic? 

3.  What  effect  is  produced, 
both  in  the  book  and  in  the  mo- 
tion picture,  by  opening  the  story 
with  the  play  of  children  ? 

4.  How  are  events  foreshad- 
owed throughout  the  story  ?  How 
does  this  foreshadowing  affect 
the  observer? 

5.  What  continuing  story  do 
the  war  scenes  tell  ?  How  do  they 
resemble  somewhat  similar 
scenes  in  the  film,  Giinga  Din? 

6.  Prove  that  the  action  of 
the  story  moves  steadily  from 
the  beginning  toward  the  events 
that  form  the  conclusion. 


What  are  they  saying? 


What  is  his  comment: 


What  events  explain  the  action? 


7.  What  is  the  most  dramatic 
moment  in  the  entire  film  story? 

8.  What  parts  of  the  picture 
most  strongly  awaken  the  ob- 
server's interest? 

9.  What  minor  episodes  con- 
tribute important  values? 

10.  What  impression  does  the 
picture  leave  upon  the  observer? 

(3)  THE  CHARACTERS 

1.  How  do  Dick  and  Maisie 
most  strikingly  differ  in  char- 
acter ? 

2.  What  different  kinds  of 
failure  in  life  do  the  following 
persons  represent?  (a)  Dick  (b) 
Maisie  (c)  Monsieur  Binat  (d) 
Bessie. 

3.  In  what  ways  does  the  story 
show  the  strength  of  friendship? 

4.  Should  the  story  have  end- 
ed happily  both  for  Dick  and  for 
Maisie? 

5.  Why  do  the  persons  in  the 
film  story  make  such  strong  im- 
pressions, and  arouse  such  in- 
tense sympathy? 

(4)  HISTORY  AND  SOCIAL 
STUDIES 

1.  What  events  led  to  the  Bat- 
tle of  Omdurman? 

2.  How  did  the  British  gain 
control  of  the  Sudan? 

3.  How  does  the  Italian  occu- 
pation of  Ethiopia  correspond 
with  the  British  occupation  of 
the  Sudan?  Any  differences? 

4.  What  is  the  principle  of 
"The  White  Man's  Burden"?  Is 


the  principle  based  upon  honor 
and  justice? 

5.  What  facts  of  history  does 
The  Light  That  Failed  pre- 
sent? 

(5)  ART 

1.  What  leads  to  the  highest 
success  in  art? 

2.  What  different  attitudes 
toward  art  are  represented  by 
Dick  and  by  Maisie? 

3.  What  is  realism?  What  is 
conventionalism?  What  is  the 
relative  value  of  each  ?  How  does 
the  film  story  emphasize  each? 

4.  The  film  shows  a  group  of 
street  people  highly  approving 
Dick's  painting  of  a  field  battery 
going  into  action.  To  what  extent 
does  the  approval  of  such  people 
point  to  true  artistic  success  ? 

5.  Under  what  conditions 
might  Maisie  have  surpassed 
Dick  as  an  artist? 


What  is  Dick  saying? 


(6)   HEALTH  EDUCATION 

1.  Sum  up  all  the  causes  that 
led  to  Dick's  total  blindness. 
Could  he  have  done  anything  to 
prevent  the  final  disaster? 

2.  How  is  vision  related  to 
general  health?  To  fatigue?  To 
worry? 

3.  In  what  occupations  may 
a  blind  person  engage  with  great 


What  different  views  are  expressed? 
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What  is  a  British  square? 


success?  Why  did  Dick  think  his 
case  so  hopeless  ? 

4.  To  what  extent  is  the  trag- 
edy of  The  Light  That  Failed 
owing  to  physical  causes,  and  to 
what  extent  to  mental  condi- 
tions ? 

5.  Make  a  list  of  suggestions 
for  proper  care  of  sight. 

(7)  GEOGRAPHY  AND 
WORLD  CONDITIONS 

1.  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
Sudan?  What  is  its  climate?  Its 
topography  ?  Its  mineral  wealth  ? 
Its  principal  product? 

2.  What  have  the  British  done 
to  improve  the  Sudan? 

3.  What  is  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Sudan  and  Egypt? 

4.  Who  are  the  "Fuzzy-Wuz- 
zies"?  Why  are  they  so  called? 
What  is  their  nature?  What  are 
their  methods  of  warfare?  What 
did  Kipling  say  in  their  praise? 
Do  you  recall  their  appearance 


in  the  recent  photoplay  The  Four 
Feathers ? 

5.  Tell  the  story  of  General 
Gordon. 


(8)   PROJECTS  FOR 
CREATIVE  WORK 

1.  From  newspapers  and 
magazines  make  a  scrapbook  of 
pictures  relating  to  The  Light 
That  Failed  and  to  the  Sudan. 

2.  In  woodworking  classes 
make  a  model  Sudanese  village 
or  a  set  of  Sudanese  weapons. 

3.  In  sewing  classes  make 
manikins  with  Sudanese  cos- 
tumes. 

4.  Arrange  toy  soldiers  in  the 
form  of  a  British  square. 

5.  Bring  to  class  an  example 
of  realistic  drawing  or  painting, 
and  another  of  conventional  or 
idealistic  work.  Explain  how 
each  picture  is  related  to  The 
Light  That  Failed. 


(9)   WORD  STUDY 

1.  Fuzzy-Wuzzies.  An  exam- 
ple of  word-making  by  indica- 
tion of  personal  characteristics. 
Since  Sudanese  natives  have 
great,  bushy  heads  of  hair,  the 
British  soldiers  invented  the 
name. 

2.  The  Nilghai.  An  example 
of  nickname  based  on  personali- 
ty and  way  of  life.  The  name, 
that  of  the  largest  and  most  ac- 
tive kind  of  antelope  in  India, 
is  applied  to  a  stout  old  war 
correspondent,  who,  like  the  an- 
telope, goes  here,  there,  and 
everywhere. 

3.  Subaltern.  A  junior  mili- 
tary officer,  with  rank  below 
that  of  Captain. 

4.  Khartoum  the  Accursed 
One.  An  epithet  applied  by  the 
Sudanese  natives  to  General 
Charles  Gordon,  at  the  head  of 
British  affairs  in  the  Sudan,  with 
headquarters  in  the  city  of  Khar- 


toum. An  example  of  name-mak- 
ing by  place  of  residence. 

5.  Port  Said.  A  city  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Suez  Canal,  long 
noted  for  its  freedom  from  re- 
straints. "Ship  me  somewhere 
east  o'  Suez,  where  there  aren't 
no  Ten  Commandments,"  says  a 
soldier  in  one  of  Kipling's  poems. 

6.  El  Maghrib.  The  scene  of  a 
battle  in  the  Sudanese  campaign. 

7.  Trivialities.  The  little  and 
unimportant  things  of  life.  Crit- 
ics say  that  certain  artists  spend 
too  much  power  on  mere  detail 
and  thus  lose  the  major  points. 

8.  Baffled.  Thwarted,  defeat- 
ed, disappointed  again  and 
again. 

9.  Realism.  Truthfulness  to 
life,  whether  in  writing  or  in  art. 

10.  Melancholia.  The  spirit  of 
sadness,  the  very  epitome  of 
grief. 


Describe  the  Fuzzy-Wuzzies. 


How  does  the  scene  concern  the  entire  story? 


V.     BOOKS  RELATING  TO 

A  Mahdi  of  Allah — R.  Bermann 

Gordon  at  Khartoum — J.  Buchan 

Gordon,  the  Sudan,  and  Slavery, — 

P.   Crabites 

Winning   of  the  Sudan — P.    Crabites 

The  Light  That  Did  Not  Fail— 

C.   Hawkes 

The  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan — 

H.  MacMichael 


THE  LIGHT  THAT  FAILED" 

INTERESTING  BOOKS  BY 
RUDYARD  KIPLING 

Captains  Courageous 

Kim 

The  Jungle  Books 

Many  Inventions 

Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills 

Puck  of  Pook's  Hill 

Barrack  Room  Ballads 


SOME  COMMENTS  ON  "THE  LIGHT  THAT  FAILED" 

BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MOTION  PICTURES 

DEPARTMENT    OF    SECONDARY    TEACHERS 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

"An  excellent  example  of  superior  story  treatment  and  characterization. 
Faithful  treatment  of  the  novel  is  admirable;  the  characterizations  were 
surprisingly  superior,  especially  for  Hollywood;  it  did,  thank  God,  avoid 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  typical  fatuous  Hollywood  ending.  I  admire  the 
courage  of  the  producer,  company  officials,  et  al.,  in  creating  a  picture  that 
uncompromisingly  elected  to  appeal  to  the  intelligent,  educated  portion  of 
it9  potential  audience.  Bravo!"  .  .  .  "One  of  the  finest  examples  of  the 
transference  of  a  book  to  the  screen.  Excellent  script,  much  humor,  and 
superlative  acting."  .  .  .  "Excellent  picture.     Faith f 'ul  adherence  to  book; 


t 


splendid  characterization  and  fine  photography.  It  is  a  fine  introduction  to 
Kipling;  to  me,  it  lacked  melodramatic  sentimentality.  I  think  pupils  could 
gain  much  from  discussion  of  it.  I  felt  that  this  picture  had  much  to  offer 
in  the  way  of  character  building.  There  was  the  desire  for  overwhelming 
success  which  the  girl  considered  even  more  than  love,  which  one  would  think 
every  girl  would  want.  There  is  the  hatred  which  leads  to  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  something  truly  exquisite — the  undisciplined  mind  that  becomes 
blind  with  rage  and  jealousy."  .  .  . 

"Very  stunning  and  dramatic.  Excellent  characterization."  .  .  .  "Excellent 
characterization  and  good  bits  of  by-play.  Unusual  theme.  Many  details 
of  action  good  for  discussions ;  motives  well  shown.  Subtle  in  spots,  melo- 
dramatic in  others.  Direction  skillful."  .  .  .  "Close  transcription  of  book  and 
spirit  of  Kipling.  Very  true  to  the  book  and,  at  the  same  time,  moving, 
melodramatic  picture.  A  bit  sentimental  and  leaning  toward  militaristic, 
since  it  tends  to  glorify  war,  but  excellent  characterization,  skillful  technical 
direction,  and  presentation  of  psychological  motives  underlying  human 
actions."  .  .  .  "Dramatic.  Full  of  pathos  and  humor.  Loyalty  is  supreme. 
.  .  .  "Huston  and  Colman  give  excellent  performances  in  a  sentimentalized 
dramatization  of  the  Kipling  novel.  Excellent  direction  and  courageous, 
mature  handling  of  the  theme  of  artistic  integrity."  .  .  .  "Highly  dramatic 
and  unreal,  but  good  action  and  character  analysis.  Faults  are  probably 
those  of  book  itself."  .  .  .  "Excellent,  although  mature."  .  .  .  "Fine  pace. 
Good  characterization.  Very  subtle  repartee  and  dialogue.  Might  be  above 
heads  of  some  youngsters.  Fine,  brave  story  with  gallantry  for  today."  .  .  . 
"Good  for  groups  in  literature,  photography,  acting,  and  directing."  .  .  . 
"//  students  are  studying  Kipling,  this  will  be  good.  Can  be  used  for 
character  study." 


What  kind  of  picture  is  he  painting? 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  DISCUSSION  OF 
THE  SCREEN  VERSION  OF 

SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON 

PREPARED  BY  EVELYN  SPRADO 

Richmond  Hill  High  School,  New  York  City 


THE  STORY 


A  crescent  of  coral  reef,  a 
blue  lagoon,  beyond  that  a 
tropical  island,  palms  waving  in 
a  light  breeze,  brilliant  flowers 
growing  down  to  the  edge  of  a 
white  beach,  and,  over  all,  the 
cheerful  chatter  of  parrots  and 
monkeys — isn't  that  your  picture 
of  a  perfect  retreat?  Ever  since 
Daniel  Defoe  made  desert  islands 
so  popular  in  his  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, men  have  dreamed  of  pit- 
ting themselves  against  nature 
— winning  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  by  hard  work  and  adven- 
ture. That  is  why  many  people 
go  camping  every  year  and  why 
pioneering  in  some  uncharted 
land  is  so  frequently  one  of  our 
dreams  of  escape  from  the  tur- 
moil of  life. 

In  the  late  eighteenth  century 
in  the  little  town  of  Bern,  Swit- 
zerland, lived  Johann  David 
Wyss,  a  clergyman,  and  his 
family  of  four  sons.  Like  all 
boys,  they  loved  stories,  partic- 
ularly adventure  stories,  and 
their  father  often  whiled  away 
the  winter  evenings  with  narra- 
tives of  his  own  invention.  One 
evening  he  hit  upon  the  device  of 
weaving  all  his  tales  about  the 


family  of  another  Swiss  clergy- 
man named  Robinson,  who  also 
had  four  sons.  Following  the 
style  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  which 
he  knew  well  and  loved,  his 
"serial"  dealt  with  the  Robin- 
sons' experiences  when,  ship- 
wrecked and  deserted  by  captain 
and  crew,  they  land  on  a  desert 
island.  With  wonderful  ingenu- 
ity they  use  the  ship's  stores  and 
the  natural  resources  of  the 
island  to  build  two  remarkable 
homes,  one  in  a  giant  tamarind 
tree  and  another  in  a  huge  cave. 
By  cultivating  the  wild  plants 
on  the  island  and  taming  its  wild 
animals,  they  live  so  happily 
(even  luxuriously)  that  only  two 
of  the  sons  can  be  persuaded  to 
leave  when  a  rescue  ship  arrives. 
Although  he  occasionally 
jotted  down  this  day-by-day  ac- 
count of  the  Robinsons'  life  on 
the  island,  Wyss  had  no  thought 
of  publication.  It  was  only  after 
his  death  that  one  of  his  sons, 
Johann  Rudolf  Wyss,  unearthed 
these  notes,  revised  them,  and 
published  them  in  German  in 
two  parts  (in  1812  and  1813) 
under  the  title  Swiss  Family 
Robinson.  So  great  was  the 
book's  popularity,  however,  that 


A  tense  moment  during  the 
storm  at  sea. 

it  was  almost  immediately  trans- 
lated into  French,  then  into 
English.  Today  it  is  published 
in  almost  every  known  language, 


"You  brought  us  to  this! 
You  made  tis  come!" 

including  Hindu,  and  ranks  in 
gross  sales  next  to  the  Bible 
(228,000,000  copies,  according 
to  one  estimate). 


SCREEN  ADAPTATION 


"Many  books  which  have  be- 
come classics  were  written  when 
plot  or  story  progression  was 
not  thought  necessary,"  said 
Walter  Ferris,  co-author  of  the 
screen  play  by  Swiss  Family 
Robinson,  in  a  recent  interview 
with  William  Lewin.  "The  early 
novels  were  rambling,  aiming  at 
no  sharply  defined  dramatic 
point.  But  modern  readers  have 
became  accustomed  to  expect  in 
stories  of  adventure  a  definite, 
often  intricate,  plot  pattern  in- 
volving a  dramatic  conflict  be- 
tween forces  (man  against  man 
or  man  against  the  elements). 
Likewise  motion-picture  audi- 
ences must  be  given  a  'rooting 
interest'  in  some  person  or  per- 
sons who  they  hope  will  conquer 


difficulties  and  triumph  at  the 
close." 

Swiss  Family  Robinson  was, 
therefore,  particularly  difficult 
to  adapt  to  the  screen,  Mr.  Fer- 
ris pointed  out,  because  it  con- 
sists only  of  a  series  of  episodes 
with  no  conflict  to  give  the  story 
excitement.  Since  the  island  con- 
tained every  known  fruit,  vege- 
table, and  animal  and  had  a  per- 
fect climate,  there  was  no  serious 
contest  between  man  and  nature. 
Since  members  of  the  family 
were  amiable,  almost  angelic, 
there  was  no  contest  between 
man  and  man. 

Mr.  Ferris  had  the  advantage 
of  collaboration  with  Gene 
Towne  and  Graham  Baker,  two 
of  the  screen's  most  ingenious 


writers,  who  have  recently  be- 
came producers  of  screen  ver- 
sions of  classics.  With  Messrs. 
Towne  and  Baker,  Mr.  Ferris 
reviewed  the  history  of  the  per- 
iod of  Swiss  Family  Robinson 
and  made  an  interesting  discov- 
ery. The  book  was  written  when 
Napoleon  was  attempting  to 
subdue  all  Europe;  in  England, 
society  was  superficial  and  de- 
cadent— not  an  attractive  world 
in  which  to  bring  up  a  family. 
But  unlike  our  day,  there  were 
vast  pioneering  lands  to  the  west 
where  a  new  life  could  be  made. 
So  the  scenarists  made  William 
Robinson  a  wealthy  Swiss  living 
in  England,  an  idealist  who  sees 
his  family  growing  away  from 
him.  His  wife,  Elizabeth,  caught 
in  the  social  whirl,  has  little 
time  or  respect  for  him.  His 
eldest    son,    Fritz,    a    cadet    at 


Sandhurst,  places  fighting  above 
all  else.  Jack,  the  second  son,  is 
a  dandy  who  hopes  to  marry  a 
millionairess — for  her  money. 
Ernest  is  a  priggish  little 
scholar,  interested  only  in  books. 
Francis,  the  baby,  does  not  yet 
speak.  Heartily  disapproving  of 
the  ideals  shaping  his  sons'  lives, 
hoping  that  a  pioneer's  life  will 
make  men  of  them,  he  sells  his 
possessions  and  sails  with  them 
for  Australia.  This  prologue, 
not  in  the  book,  launches  the 
contest  of  wills  so  necessary  to 
a  successful  film  plot. 

With  the  shipwreck,  the  de- 
sertion of  the  crew,  and  the 
Robinsons'  safe  escape  to  the 
island  begins  the  conflict  of  man 
with  nature.  Here  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tree  house  by  a  terri- 
fic lightning  storm  was  intro- 
duced;  but,  for  want  of  time, 


Abandoning  the  ship. 


"I  have  never  had  quite  so  much 
attention  in  all  my  life." 


Fastidious  Jack  tackles  his  first  job. 
Why  is  the  scene  comic? 


many  familiar,  delightful  epi- 
sodes of  the  original  story  were 
omitted. 

As  the  family  begins  to  make 
a  home,  Mr.  Robinson  watches 
his  boys  discover  in  themselves 


abilities  and  resources  of  which 
they  never  dreamed.  They  begin 
to  enjoy  their  independence  and 
responsibility ;  only  Elizabeth 
lives  for  the  day  when  rescue 
will  come. 


THEME 


Particularly  timely  is  the 
film's  underlying  idea — the  de- 
sire to  escape  from  a  world  of 
crumbling  ideals,  of  war  and 
hatreds,  to  a  saner,  simpler 
existence.  It  is  this  desire  which 
motivates  William  Robinson's 
departure  from  England.  Is  the 


theme  kept  subordinate  to  the 
plot?  Is  it  consistently  carried 
through  to  the  end?  Should 
every  film  have  a  theme?  Defend 
your  statements  by  referring  to 
other  pictures.  Express  your 
ideas  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Messrs.  Towne  and  Baker. 


CHARACTERIZATION 


1.  "Instead  of  writing  or  buy- 
ing good  stories  and  then  tailor- 
ing them  (and  even  ruining 
them)  to  fit  the  stars,"  says 
Gene  Towne,  co-producer  of 
Swiss  Family  Robinson,  "we're 


going  to  produce  pictures  on  a 
story-comes-first  basis.  If  we 
can  find  stars  to  fit  into  great 
stories,  fine.  If  not,  we  will  make 
the  great  stories  anyway  with 
unknown     players."      Do     you 


think  this  a  good  policy  ?  Why  ? 
How  will  it  affect  characteriza- 
tion? Express  your  ideas  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Towne  at  the  RKO 
Radio  Studio.  Your  letter  will  be 
acknowledged  and  appreciated. 

2.  Character  development,  an  im- 
portant factor  in  any  plot,  is  given 
unusual  scope  in  the  case  of  at  least 
four  characters.  Who  are  they?  Choose 
one  and  show  the  step-by-step  evolu- 
tion of  his  character  by  referring  to 
episodes  in  the  play.  Include  references 


to  changes  in  his  speech,  facial  ex- 
pression, posture,  mannerisms,  cos- 
tume, attitudes,  and  ideals. 

3.  Which  character  in  the  story 
gives  its  actor  the  best  role  in  the 
film?  Why? 

4.  The  film  actor  must  be  able  to 
express  as  much  by  facial  expression 
and  body  movement  as  by  speech.  As 
an  example,  recall  the  scene  in  which 
the  Robinsons,  one  by  one,  show  with- 
out speaking  their  realization  that  Er- 
nest will  recover.  What  other  examples 
can  you  find? 


CINEMATOGRAPHY 


1,  "Montage,"  according  to  the  defi- 
nition of  its  foremost  Hollywood  ex- 
ponent, Slavko  Vorkapich,  "is  putting- 
together  two  or  more  images,  one  after 
another,  or  one  super-imposed  on  an- 
other, (1)  to  depict  an  event,  (2)  to 
suggest  a  lapse  of  time,  (3)  to  convey 
an  idea,  (4)  to  rouse  an  emotion,  (5) 
to  express  a  state  of  mind,  (6)  to 
create  a  mood  for  atmosphere."     An 


excellent  example  of  montage  to  depict 
an  event  shows  the  dismantling  of  the 
Robinsons'  English  home.  Describe 
other  examples  of  montage  in  this  film. 
For  which  of  the  six  purposes  is  each 
used? 

2.  Close-ups  are  especially  effective 
in  conveying  an  emotion  or  atmosphere 
to  the  audience.  As  Mr.  Robinson 
watches    at    Ernest's    bedside    during 


The  tree  home. 
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JAIL  WITH  MISGIVINGS  AS  TO  HIS  PLAN 


the  crisis,  the  close-ups  (of  his 
clenched  hands,  of  his  feet  as  he  paces 
up  and  down  in  agony,  of  his  hand 
as  he  brings  out  his  watch  and  re- 
places it  before  he  can  see  the  time) 
serve  to  increase  the  tenseness  and  to 
emphasize  the  feeling  of  anxiety. 
Where  else  are  close-ups  effectively 
used?  For  what  purpose? 

3.  Soft  focus  is  a  device  to  obtain 
an  image  not  sharply  defined,  usually 
by  placing  gauze  on  the  camera  lens 
or  using  a  specially-ground  lens.  De- 
scribe an  effective  use  of  soft  focus 
in  this  picture. 

4.  Double  exposure  is  obtained  by 
exposing  a  negative  film  at  two  sepa- 
rate times  before  development.  The 
two  images  will  then  appear  combined 
on  the  film  when  developed.  What  is 
the  purpose  of  this  device?  Describe 
two  good  examples  in  this  picture. 


5.  A  stage  property  is  often  used 
as  a  symbol  for  an  idea  or  an  emotion. 
The  signal  fire  symbolizes  Elizabeth's 
desire  to  return  to  her  old  life  and 
"civilization."  In  the  last  shot  she 
stamps  out  the  embers,  symbolizing 
her  decision  to  stay  with  William. 
What  other  use  of  symbols  has  been 
made? 

6.  The  director,  by  collaboration 
with  the  cinematographer,  can  often 
compress  a  page  of  printed  material 
into  one  camera  shot.  Robinson's  im- 
portant decision  and  his  famliy  his- 
tory are  all  revealed  in  the  one  shot 
of  his  application  to  leave  England 
for  Australia.  Find  similar  examples 
of  pictorial  compression  or  striking 
condensation  for  the  sake  of  economy 
in  story-telling,  not  only  in  Swiss 
Family  Robinson,  but  in  other  films. 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 


FOR  MOTION-PICTURE  CLUBS 

1.  "Humor  in  motion  pictures 
should  fit  naturally  into  the  situation 
and  should  not  be  used  merely  as  re- 
lief," says  Edgar  Dale  in  How  to 
Appreciate  Motion  Pictures.  Discuss 
this  with  reference  to  Swiss  Family 
Robinson    and    other    recent   films. 

2.  Mr.  Dale  also  says,  "One  of  the 
most  important  things  the  motion  pic- 
ture can  do  is  to  show  you  truthfully 
the  consequences  that  come  from  mak- 
ing certain  choices  in  life."  How  does 
the  plot  of  this  film  measure  up  to  Mr. 
Dale's  standard? 

3.  For  what  type  of  movie-goer 
would  you  recommend  this  film?  Why? 

4.  What  is  the  most  exciting  scene? 
What  serves  to  make  it  so?  Discuss 
acting,  photography,  lighting,  sound, 
and  direction. 


5.  "Forces  in  opposition  to  each 
other  make  for  suspense — and  sus- 
pense is  the  life-blood  of  drama."  How 
is  this  statement  borne  out  in  the 
treatment  of  this  plot?  Cite  some  good 
examples  of  suspense.  What  means 
has  the  director  employed  to  secure 
suspense? 

6.  Where  does  the  climax  occur? 
Defend  your  choice  of  scene  by  defin- 
ing climax  and  outlining  the  plot- 
structure. 

7.  Is  the  conclusion  satisfactory? 
Does  it  follow  naturally  from  the  pre- 
ceding action  or  is  it  strained? 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between 
the  film  of  social  significance  and  the 
film  of  escape?  What  is  the  purpose 
of  each?  Which  has  the  greater  box- 
office  appeal?  Why?  Can  the  two  pur- 
poses ever  be  combined   in  one  film? 


FOR  ENGLISH 
CLASSES 

1.  For  those  who  have  read 
Swiss  Family  Robinson  : 

a.  What  scenes  omitted  in  the  film 
would  you  have  included? 


b.  What  scenes  could  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  those  included?  Why? 

c.  Why  do  you  think  the  pretty 
young  English  castaway  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  film  plot? 

d.  Why  was  the  Francis  of  the  film 
not  permitted  to  talk? 


Contrast  the  occupations  and  the  surroundings. 


2.  For  those  ivho  have  read 
"David  Copper  field' ' : 

Compare  the  reasons  which  moti- 
vated the  Robinsons'  departure  from 
England  with  those  of  the  Micawbers 
in  Dickens's  David  Copperfield.  In 
what  ways  was  each  successful? 

3.  For  older  students : 

What  other  nineteenth  century  nov- 
els make  use  of  the  colonies  (especially 
Australia)  in  their  plots? 

In  Six  Immortals  and  How  They 
Greiv  into  Books  Arthur  Bartlett  Mau- 
rice says,  "Countless  are  the  presenta- 
tions on  the  stage  and  on  the  screen 
of  the  Crusoe  situation — man  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  human  kind  and  de- 
pendent upon  his  own  exertions  and 
ingenuity."  Here  are  a  few  books  of 
this  type: 

Barrie,  James  M.:  The  Admirable 
Crichton. 

Brooke,  H. :  Saturday  Island. 

Collins,  Dale:  Lost. 

Grimshaw,  Beatrice:  The  Victorian 
Family  Robinson. 

Hyams,  Edward  S. :  Wings  of  the 
Morning. 

What  other  titles  can  you  add?  Include 
poetry  and  short  stories.  How  does 
the  author  in  each  case  use  this  situa- 
tion to  further  his  plot? 

Additional  suggestions : 

4.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
refers  to  Swiss  Family  Robinson  as 
"the  most  keenly  enjoyed  reading  of 
my  early  youth."  Take  a  class  poll  of 
the  books  you  have  most  enjoyed.  What 
factors  determined  the  choice  of  titles? 
How  many  have  not  yet  been  made 
into  motion  pictures?  Which  would, 
in  your  estimation,  make  good  films? 
What  standards  would  you  employ  in 
reaching  this  decision?    Write  a  brief 


report  of  your  group's  discussion  of 
this  question  and  mail  it  to  Mr.  Gene 
Towne  at  the  RKO  Radio  Studio. 

5.  Read  Christopher  Morley's  de- 
lightfully satiric.  Swiss  Family  Man- 
hattan.    What  besides  the  title  does 

he  owe  to  Wyss's  narrative? 

6.  Read  Walden  and  compare  Henry 
Thoreau's  rebellion  against  material- 
ism in  society  with  the  rebellion  of 
William  Robinson. 

7.  Read  Walter  De  la  Mare's  Desert 
Islands.  How  does  he  define  the  magic 
fascination  of  the  desert  island? 

8.  Who  was  Lord  Byron?  Give  a 
brief  report  of  his  life.  For  what  is 
he  famous  besides  the  social  graces 
so  admired  by  Jack? 

9.  Using  the  card  catalog  and  refer- 
ence books  in  your  library,  report  on 
Beau  Brummel.  In  what  other  novels 
and  plays  does  he  appear? 

FOR  ART  CLASSES 

1.  Study  from  stills  used  as  illus- 
trations in  this  guide  the  authentic 
costumes  worn  in  this  film.  What  in- 
fluences have  the  styles  of  the  Robin- 
sons' day  had  on  modern  dress?  What 
details  of  men's  costume  have  been 
adopted  and  adapted  in  modern  wom- 
en's fashions? 

2.  Sketch  other  costumes  of  the 
period  or  dress  a  doll  in  the  costume 
of  the  period.  (See  The  Costume  Index, 
edited  by  Isabel  Monro  and  Dorothy 
E.  Cook,  published  by  Wilson,  1927.) 

3.  All  men's  clothes  in  the  film  are 
exact  reproductions  of  portraits  of 
the  period  painted  by  the  famous 
Thomas  Lawrence.  Report  on  Law- 
rence's life  and  accomplishments. 
Bring  to  class  reproductions  of  his 
paintings  and  point  out  similarities. 


4.  What  part  did  the  costumes  play 
in  the  development  of  the  plot  and 
of  the  characterizations  (especially  of 
the  boys) ? 

5.  Study  the  interiors  of  the  Robin- 
sons' English  home  and  William  Rob- 
inson's office.  What  details  of  archi- 
tecture and  furnishings  are  in  use 
today  in  modern  homes? 

6.  Were  there  any  incongruities  in 
the  clothing,  furnishings,  or  settings 
in  the  island  scenes? 

7.  What  sets  do  you  consider  es- 
pecially beautiful?  Why? 

FOR  SOCIAL-SCIENCE 
CLASSES 

1.  Trace  the  campaigns  of  Napole- 
on, mentioning  the  countries  involved 
in  his  conquests.  What  similarities  do 
you  see  between  these  campaigns  and 
wars  today? 

2.  Draw  a  word-picture  of  political 
conditions  in  England  in  1810.  Other 
members  of  the  class  may  discuss 
social  life,  economic  life,  working  con- 
ditions, the  army,  the  arts,  the  theatre, 
etc. 

3.  What  were  the  methods  used  by 
Great  Britain  to  stimulate  colonization 
in  Australia? 

4.  What  is  a  Utopia?  Describe  some 
famous  attempts  in  America  and 
abroad  to  establish  a  Utopia.  (Seniors 
who  are  interested  may  read  Samuel 
Butler's  Erewhon,  Edward  Bellamy's 
Looking  Backward,  or  extracts  from 
Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia.) 

5.  Today  people  seeking  a  Utopia 
have  left  open  to  them  little  territory 
in  which  they  can  start  life  anew.  On 
a  world  map  or  globe  briefly  trace  the 
development  of  this  search  for  new 
land   from  1492  to  the  present.  What 


caused  the   pioneering   in   each  case? 

What  has  happened   in   recent  years 

as    a   result   of    the    desire   for  "new 
land"? 

6.  Compare  Sandhurst,  Great  Brit- 
ain's military  academy,  with  West 
Point. 


FOR  MUSIC 
CLASSES 

1.  In  this  film  Musical  Director  An- 
thony Collins  makes  a  unique  depar- 
ture when  he  uses  a  single  composi- 
tion, Franz  Schubert's  Quartette  in  A 
Minor,  Ojms  29,  for  all  the  theme  and 
background  music.  Have  your  music 
teacher  play  a  recording  of  this  com- 
position. What  are  the  moods  which 
you  can  trace  in  the  music?  How  was 
each  section  of  this  work  used  as  back- 
ground for  episodes  in  the  film? 

2.  Learn  the  words  and  music  of 
one  of  the  following  songs  used  in  the 
film:  Passing  By,  All  Through  the 
Night,  Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God, 
The  Three  Sons,  Gaily  the  Troubadour, 
and  Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away. 
(See  The  Song  Index,  edited  by  Min- 
nie Earl  Sears,  published  by  Wilson, 
1926.)  Is  the  song  suited  to  the  period? 
Why  was  each  chosen?  In  which  scene 
is  each  used,  and  how  is  it  appropriate 
to  the  mood  of  the  scene? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  research  department  of  any  film 
studio  as  suggested  by  the  music  used 
here? 

4.  Describe  a  spinet,  or  bring  to 
class  a  picture  of  one.  How  does  it 
differ  from  the  modern  piano? 

5.  Locate  the  words  and  music  of 
the  Swiss  national  anthem,  Rufst  Du, 
Mein  Vaterland,  written  by  Johann 
Rudolf  Wyss,  the  editor  of  Swiss 
Family  Robinson. 


FOR  HOME-ECONOMICS   CLASSES 

1.  Find  a  recipe  for  bouillabaisse. 
Where  did  the  dish  originate?  What 
do  Americans  call  it?  Read  to  the  class 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray's  de- 
lightful The  Ballad  of  Bouillabaisse. 
How  close  does  his  recipe  come  to 
yours  ? 

2.  Elizabeth  seasons  her  stew  with 
wild  ginger.  What  spices  could  be 
found  on  a  tropical  island?  How  should 
each  be  used?  What  commonly  used 
foods  come  to  us  from  tropical  coun- 
tries? 

3.  Ernest  says,  "Don't  worry,  Moth- 
er. Cooking's  just  boiling  water  with 
things  in  it."  To  what  types  of  cookery 
might  this  definition  apply? 

4.  As  a  reward  for  the  winner  of 
the    race,    Elizabeth    makes    an    iced 


cake.  What  ingredients  did  she  need, 
and  where  could  she  get  them? 

FOR  SHOP-WORK 
CLASSES 

1.  Make  a  small  model  of  an  early 
nineteenth-century  brig  like  the  Flying 
Swan. 

2.  Make  a  small  model  of  an  out- 
rigger dugout  canoe  such  as  Jack  and 
Fritz  use. 

3.  Make  a  model  of  the  barrel-raft 
the  Robinsons  used  in  escaping  from 
the  wreck. 

4.  Make  a  plan  for  a  tree-house  you 
could  build  with  the  materials  at  your 
disposal.  How  did  the  Robinsons  make 
use  of  the  pulley  to  build  their  tree- 
house?  On  what  principle  does  the 
pulley  work? 


SENTENCES  TO  DISCUSS 


How  is  each  of  the  following 
speeches  used  in  the  picture? 
What  is  its  significance  with  re- 
lation to  life  today? 

1.  "I  have  been  thinking  a  great 
deal,  these  last  few  months,  about  the 
world  we  live  in.  We  call  it  civilized — 
and  yet  men  are  using  all  their  ener- 
gies to  destroy  one  another.  A  little 
man  with  an  insane  ambition  has  set 
out  to  conquer  Europe.  He  doesn't  care 


that  a  million  young  men  will  be  killed 
and  maimed — because  of  him." 

2.  Fritz:    "Napoleon    has   been    de- 
feated,  sir — Europe  is   at  peace 

now — ." 

William:  'Then  it  will  be  a  better 

world  to  live  in." 

3.  Fritz:  "You  can't  deny  that  Na- 
poleon is  a  great  man,  sir." 
William:  "But  I  do  deny  it.  Na- 
poleon is  a  great  militarist." 


WORD  STUDY 


Define   each   of  these  terms. 
How  is  each  used  in  the  picture? 

Beau,  stock,  poultice,  superficiality, 
spinet,  bagatelle,  fop,  wastrel,  bouilla- 


baisse, gossips,  batten  down  the  hatch- 
es, mizzen,  halyards,  beer  and  skittles, 
scullion,  wench,  spanking  cob,  cala- 
bash, paradox,  pomegranate. 


THE  MOTION  PICTURE  REVIEW  DIGEST 


Edited  by  Maxine  Block,  a 
member  of  the  motion-picture 
committe  of  the  NLE.A.  De- 
partment of  Secondary  Teach- 
ers, and  published  weekly  by  the 
H.  W.  Wilson  Company  at  950 
University  Avenue,  New  Yark, 
The  Motion  Picture  Review 
Digest  is  now  in  its  fifth  year. 
If  you  have  never  seen  a  copy, 
write  for  a  sample  and  see  the 
extraordinary  array  of  film  re- 
views presented  here  from  wo- 
men's   clubs,    church    organiza- 


tions, educational  committees, 
magazines,  newspapers,  and 
trade  papers.  This  publication, 
unique  of  its  kind,  contains  pithy 
descriptions  of  all  films — type, 
plot  and  theme,  literary  sources, 
biographical  data  as  to  actors, 
producers,  directors,  and  writ- 
ers. Reviews  of  foreign  films  are 
included.  Cumulative  monthly 
issues  indicate  the  consensus  of 
critical  opinion  regarding  all 
films  of  the  month.  The  subscrip- 
tion rate  is  four  dollars  a  year. 


William  Lewin,  Chairman  of  the  Motion- 
Picture  Committee  of  the  N.E.A.  De- 
partment of  Secondary  Teachers,  inter- 
viewing Gene  Towne  (left)  and  Graham 
Bake)-  {right)  during  the  filming  of 
"Swiss  Family  Robinson." 
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Fernandel,  a  great  French  comedian. 


Arsule  and  Gedemus  approaching  Aubignane 


THE  STORY  OF   "HARVEST* 


Aubignane,  a  mountain  town  of 
Provence,  has  become  a  deserted 
village.  Even  Gaubert,  the  old  plow- 
maker,  who  has  thus  far  withstood  the 
call  of  the  city,  is  preparing  to  join  his 
children  who  live  in  town. 
PANTURLE.  Alors,  tu  pars?  .  .  . 
Toi,  Gaubert,  tu  t'en  vas? 
GAUBERT.  II  faut  bien.  Je  ne  pars 
pas  volontiers  parce  tu  sais  .  .  .  de 
quitter  tout  ca,  ga  me  fait  peine  .  .  . 

There  remained  no  one  to  plow  the 
soil,  no  one  to  sow  the  wheat.  No  one, 
save  Panturle,  who  poached  on  small 
game  in  the  forest,  and  whom  solitude 
had  made  half  savage. 

Up  a  deserted  path  comes  Gedemus, 
the  knife-grinder,  with  Arsule,  who, 
like  a  beast  of  burden,  pulls  his  cart 
with  a  leather  strap  across  her  body. 
ARSULE.  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est?  Au- 
bignane? 

GEDEMUS.  C'est  ca,  tu  vois.  Des 
maisons  avec  des  trous  (holes),  en 
mines.  Qa,  c'est  Aubignane.  Donne- 
moi  un  peu  la  bricole  (strap);  tu  dois 
etre  fatiguee  .  .  . 

ARSULE.  II  y  a  encore  des  habitants? 
GEDEMUS.  On  ne  sait  jamais.  (He 
takes  the  cart,  lest  people  see  a  woman 
pulling  it.)  Tiens!  .  .  .  Cette  maison- 
la  semble  moins  abandonnee  que  les 
autres.  II  ne  doit  pas  avoir  longtemps 
qu'ils  sont  partis  .  .  .  (He  shouts)  Oh, 
l'homme!      (Hey   there!)    .    .    .    Vous 


n'avez  rien  a  aiguiser  (to  sharpen)? 
Couteaux,  ciseaux,  rasoirs?  II  n'y  a 
personne? 

They  put  down  their  packages  near  a 
stream  and  go  to  sleep.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night: 

ARSULE.  Gedemus!  Tu  as  entendu? 
J'ai  peur  . . .  Qa  y  est! . . .  Je  l'ai  vu! . . . 
II  y  avait  un  homme  la-haut  dans  cet 
arbre  ...  La  branche  a  craque;  il  est 
tombe  dans  l'eau  .  .  .  Viens  vite! 
GEDEMUS'.  Mais  qu'est-ce  que  tu 
veux  que  j'aille  faire?  .  .  .  S'il  est  noye 
(drowned),  il  est  noye.  Qu'est-ce  que 
tu  veux  que  j'v  fasse? 
ARSULE.  Ah!"  Le  voila  .  .  .  Je  le 
tiens  .  .  .  Ce  qu'il  est  lourd  (heavy) ! 

They  drag  the  unfortunate  on  to  the 
bank. 

GEDEMUS.  C'est   un   paysan   ... 
Mais  qu'est-ce  qu'il  allait  faire  la  nuit 
dans  un  arbre?    II  est  peut-etre  fou. 
ARSULE.    Tu  veux  l'abandonner 
comme  ca? 

GEDEMUS.  Non  .  .  .  Tiens,  il 
respire  .  .  .  Allons  nous  coucher  la-bas, 
et  surtout,  ne  faisons  pas  de  bruit. 
Un  paysan  qui  habite  dans  les  arbres, 
surtout  la  nuit,  ca  ne  m 'inspire  aucune 
confiance.   Viens!   NomdeDieu! 

Gedemus  goes  to  sleep,  but  Arsule 
returns  to  the  man  she  rescued. 
ARSULE.  Ca  va  mieux? 
PANTURLE.  Oui  .  .  .  Qu'est-ce  que 
j'ai  fait? 


ARSULE.  Vous  etes  tombe  dans  le 

ruisseau  (brook).  Je  n'ai  pas  pu  dormir 

.  .  .  Et  j'ai  eu  peur. 

PANTURLE.  Merci   .   .   .   Vous  etes 

bien  brave.    Merci. 

ARSULE.  Qu'est-ce  que  vous  faisiez 

dans  cet  arbre? 

PANTURLE.  Je    voulais    vous    voir, 

savoir  qui  vous  etiez  .  .  . 

ARSULE.  Ah,   vous  etes  d'ici?      Ou 

alors,  vous  venez  de  loin?  Ou  d'ailleurs, 

comme  nous? 

PANTURLE.  Non,  je  suis  du  pays. 

ARSULE.  Et   vous   etes   comme   ca, 

dans  ce  grand  village  mort,  tout  seul? 

PANTURLE.  Ah,  non.  II  y  a  Caroline. 

A  RSULE .  Alors  vous  avez  une  femme? 

PANTURLE.  Non.       Caroline,    c'est 

une  chevre  (goat) .  Elle  est  intelligente. 

Elle  me  comprend.     Quand  j'ai  envie 

de  parier,  je  lui  parle. 

ARSULE.  Mais  pourquoi  restez-vous 

tout  seul,  la-haut,  au  lieu  de  descendre 

chez  les  hommes? 

PANTURLE.  Parce    que    je    suis    le 

dernier.    Tant  que  (as  long  as)  je  serai 

la-haut,  c'est  un  village.     Je  fais  du 

bruit.    Des  fois  je  passe  dans  les  rues; 

je  chante.     Si  je  partais,  ca  ne  serait 

plus  un  village.    £a  serait  des  pierres 

mortes  (dead  stones;  .  .  . 

In  the  morning  Gedemus  finds  Arsule 
gone.  In  his  search  for  her  he  finds 
blood  on  the  steps  of  Panturle's  house 
and  rushes  to  the  "Gendarmerie 
nationale."  He  tells  his  story  to  the 
police  sergeant. 
LE  BRIGADIER.  Pardon,  vous  avez 


parle  d'un  crime? 

GEDEMUS.  Ah  oui  .  .  .  C'est  toute 
une  histoire. 

LE  BRIGADIER.  Est-ce  une  histoire, 
ou  est-ce  un  crime? 
GEDEMUS:  C'est-a-dire  que  le  crime 
fait  partie  de  1 'histoire.    Figurez-vous 
que  je  rn'appelle  Gedemus. 
LE  BRIGADIER,    (sceptique)     Vous 
vous  appelez  Gedemus? 
GEDEMUS.  Et  pourquoi,  je  ne  m'ap- 
pellerais  pas  Gedemus? 
LE  BRIGADIER:  Oui,   pourquoi  ne 
vous  appelleriez-vous    pas   Gedemus? 
Mais  d 'autre  part,  pourquoi  ne  vous 
appelleriez-vous     pas    Spartacus,     ou 
Rasibus,  ou  Glorius?     Je  pense  que 
vous  avez  parfaitement  saisi  (grasped) 
le  sens  de  ma  question. 
GEDEMUS.  Je  n'ai  rien  saisi  du  tout; 
seulement,  j'ai  mes  papiers.  Les  voila. 
So  incredible  is  Gedemus'  story  that 
he  is  arrested.   Arsule,  however,  is  not 
dead;   she   is   alive   and   happy   with 
Panturle.    (The  blood  on  the  step  was 
that  of  a  trapped  fox.)     One  day,  as 
they  are  seated  at  the  table: 
PANTURLE.  Tu     ne     manges     pas 
beaucoup.     Un  beau  lievre  (hare),  ca 
ne  te  dit  rien?     (Doesn't  that  tempt 
you?) 

ARSULE.  Qa  ne  me  dit  pas  grand' 
chose.  J'aime  mieux  les  pommes  de 
terre,  les  carottes  .  .  .  Avant,  il  me 
semblait  que  le  gibier  (game),  c'etait 
pour  les  riches.  Je  pensais:  "lis 
doivent  etre  heureux,  ceux  qui  peuvent 


Gedemus  in  the  hands  of  the  law. 


Panturle  with  the  seed  and  the  loaves. 


manger  un  lievre  tous  les  jours." 
PANTURLE.  Je    vois,     maintenant, 
ce  qu'il  faut  faire.    II  va  falloir  semer 
du  ble  (plant  wheat). 

Wheat  means  bread.  Wheat  means 
plowing,  sowing,  harvesting,  the  real 
partnership  between  man  and  nature 
Panturle  goes  to  his  friend  L'Amoureux. 
PANTURLE.  L'Amoureux,  je  vou- 
drais  te  demander  de  la  semence 
(seed).  J'ai  en  vie  de  faire  un  peu  de 
ble  la-haut. 

L'AMOUREUX.  Tiens,  tu  deviens 
raisonnable. 

PANTURLE.  OuLunpeu.  Seulement, 
la  semence,  je  ne  te  la  paye  pas.  Je  te 
la  rends  a  la  recolte  (harvest).  Et 
puis,  dans  quelque  temps,  quand  tu 
voudras,  j'aimerais  que  tu  me  pretes 


un  cheval,  pour  un  ou  deux  jours. 
Alors,  je  te  le  payerai  corame  tu 
voudras,  avec  des  sous,  ou  en  grains. 
L'AMOUREUX.  £a    peut    se    faire. 

His  friend  also  gives  him  two  large, 
round,  wholesome  loaves  of  bread  to 
take  home  to  his  wife. 

Pere  Gaubert  gives  him  a  plow.  God 
gives  him  strength.  Panturle  "s  efforts 
are  rewarded  with  an  abundant  crop, 
which  he  sells.  And  Gedemus,  the 
knife-grinder?  He  admits  to  Panturle 
that  a  wife  to  him  is  worth  only  the 
price  of  a  donkey;  while  to  Panturle 
she  is  priceless,  for  she  has  revealed  to 
him  the  meaning  and  beauty  of  life. 
"Notre  Pere,  qui  etes  aux  cieux,  don- 
nez-nous  aujourd'hui  notre  pain  quoti- 
dien  ..." 


TOPICS  FOR  DISCUSSION 


1.  What  do  you  know  about  France 
as  an  agricultural  country? 

2.  What  place  does  the  country  fair 
(la  foire)  occupy  in  French  life? 

3.  Differentiate  between  "une  pro- 
vince" and  "La  Provence." 

4.  What  is  the  literal  meaning  of 
"regain"? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  having  one's 
"papiers  en  ordre"?  What  is  a  "carte 
d'identite"? 

6.  What    is    our    equivalent    of    the 


"Gendarmerie  nationale"?  In  what 
way  does  a  "gendarme"  differ  from  an 
"agent  de  police"? 

7.  What  is  the  derivation  of  the  word 
"gendarme"? 

8.  Can  you  detect  the  "southern 
accent"  of  the  actors  in  this  film? 
How  does  it  differ  from  the  pronuncia- 
tion which  you  learn  in  school? 

9.  State  the  theme  of  the  film. 

10.  What  type  of  photoplay  is  this? 
Did  you  enjoy  it? 


Panturle 

a  farmer 
Gedemus  

a  knife-grinder 
Arsule 


THE  CAST 


.Gabriel     Gabrio 
Fernandel 


Orane    Demazis 


L'  Amoureux . 

a  farmer 
Alphonsine .' .  . 

his  wife 
The  Sergeant 


.Henri  Poupon 
Odette  Roger 
Le  Vigan 


A  PAGNOL  PRODUCTION 


Harvest  was  produced  at  the  Marcel 
Pagnol  studios  in  Marseilles.  M.  Pagnol 
adapted  the  story  to  the  screen, 
directed  the  film,  and  produced  it. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the 
French  playwrights.  His  plays  include 
Mar  ins,  Fanny,  Cesar,  and  Topaze. 
The  last  one  was  produced  in  English 
both  on  the  stage  and  as  a  film.  The 
text  is  available  in  a  school  edition. 
Pagnol  is  a  native  of  Marseilles  and  has 
portrayed  the  simple  life  of  Provence, 
contrasting  it  with  a  life  of  adventure. 


JEAN  GIONO  is  one  of  France's  best 
contemporary  writers.  He,  too,  is  a 
faithful  son  of  Provence.  He  preaches 
a  return  to  the  simple  life  of  the  soil. 
His  Harvest  and  The  Song  of  the  World 
have  been  translated  into  English. 

ARTHUR  HONEGGER  (composer  of 
the  music)  is  known  best  for  his 
lyrical  drama  Antigone  and  for  his 
interpretation  of  the  machine  age  in 
Pacific  231.  He  composed  !the  scores 
for  Mayerling  and  Pygmalion. 


The  American  Distributor  of  the 
Film  is  the  French  Cinema  Center, 
Inc.,  35  West  45th  St.,  New  York. 


Additional  copies  of  the  guide  may 
be  ordered  from  E.R.G.I.,  Room  1418, 
1501  Broadway,  New  York. 
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A  Guide  to  the  Discussion  of  Walt  Disney's  Pinocchio 
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§M 


Walt  Disney  at  a  Pinocchio  story  board. 


The  " secret"  of  the  Disney  success  is  perhaps  shown  here.    Partly  it  lies  in  the 

creative  mind  of  Disney;  partly  it  depends  upon  the  collaboration  of  the  entire  staff. 

Have  you  tried  group  thinking  on  your  plays? 


All  Illustrations  (p)  Walt  Disney  Productions 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  SCREEN  VERSION   OF 

PINOCCHIO 

Prepared  by  the  Extension  Class  in  "Film  and  Literature,"  New 

Haven    State   Teachers   College,   under  the   supervision   of   Dorothy 

McCuskey,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 


The  members  of  the  class,  all  teachers 
in  Connecticut  schools,  who  co-operated 
in  preparing  this  guide  are  Cecilia  M. 
Tansey,  Jeanette  B.  Wright,  Eeva  L. 
Jacobs,  Bernice  Avery,  Eay  C.  Banks, 
Kathleen  M.  Brown,  Pauline  Dennett, 
Anna  D.  Hall,  Emelia  A.  Svensen,  Bertha 
L.  Kasowitz,  Herbert  C.  Phelan,  Ann 
Dwyer,  Euth  E.  Piatt,  Gertrude  E.  Dore, 
and    Irene   A.   Vandercook. 


Pinocchio,  (pin-oke-io),  the  story  of 
the  mischievous  marionette  who  be- 
came a  boy,  has  been  a  folklore  classic 
of  Italian  literature  for  hundreds  of 
years.  In  the  1890  's  Carlo  Lorenzini, 
under  the  pen  name  of  C.  Collodi,  wrote 
the  story  in  a  version  illustrated  by 
Attilio  Massino,  who  gave  the  wooden 
boy  the  physical  form  we  have  come  to 
associate  with  Pinocchio.  Many  trans- 
lations have  been  available  in  English, 
all  varying,  but  all  keeping  fairly  faith- 
ful to  the  Collodi-Massino  version. 

When  Walt  Disney  and  his  staff  be- 
gan to  plan  their  treatment  of  the  leg- 
end, two  chief  problems  faced  them. 
One  was  the  physical  form  of  Pinocchio 
himself,  and  the  other  was  how  they 
would  adapt  the  story.  The  answers  to 
these  problems  had  to  be  not  in  terms 
of  readers,  but  of  "see-ers, "  for  the 
animated  cartoon  is  primarily  visual. 

There  were  two  schools  of  thought 
in  the  studio,  one  favoring  the  grotesque 
type  of  character  and  the  other  lean- 
ing toward  roundness  and  cuteness. 
Many  artists  went  to  work,  and  their 
characterizations  were  criticized  by  the 
whole  group.  Pinocchio  started  out 
with  a  long  nose,  a  peaked  cap,  un- 
gloved hands,  and   dwarf  shoes.      Then 


he  acquired  regular  shoes;  lines  became 
bolder,  and  details  simpler.  The  shoe- 
string necktie  became  a  big  round  one, 
and  the  hat  evolved  to  one  like  a 
child's.  Finally  the  new  round  Pinoc- 
chio appeared  with  button  nose,  bulgy 
cheeks,  big  eyes,  large  ears,  four-fin- 
gered, gloved  hands,  Tyrolean  hat  (very 
jaunty) — a  lovable  marionette  ready  to 
become   a   real  boy. 

The  story  underwent  similar  changes. 
Unnecessary  characters  disappeared, 
and  incidents  kept  were  chosen  because 
they  had  possibilities  of  humor  and  be- 
cause they  would  animate  well.  Char- 
acters became  individualized,  like  the 
Fox,  who  is  now  J.  Worthington  Foul- 
fellow,  alias  ' '  Honest  John. ' '  The 
Cricket,  too,  who  spent  much  of  his 
time  as  a  mere  voice  in  the  original, 
now  emerges  as  Jiminy  Cricket,  the 
' '  Official  Conscience. ' '  Such  changes 
are  inevitable,  since  Disney  makes 
visible  symbols  of  spiritual  qualities. 
Pinocchio  has  emerged  from  the  chil- 
dren's classes  and  the  juvenile  book 
where  he  has  hidden  for  many  years, 
and  now  proves  his  universal  appeal. 

Geppetto 


Animators  found  mirrors  helpful  for  facial  expression.    Children  can  do  it  too. 


Sculptured  models  were  made  to   insure  a  life-like  quality. 


HOW  WALT   DISNEY'S 
PINOCCHIO  WAS   MADE 

Can  you  imagine  how  many  drawings 
two  million  are?  That's  how  many  in- 
dividual drawings  went  into  the  making 
of  the  final  300,000  drawings  that  appear 
on  the  screen  in  Walt  Disney 's  Pinocchio. 
What  we  see  as  a  flash  on  the  screen 
is  really  a  foot  of  film  made  from  six- 
teen drawings.  The  story  of  the  mak- 
ing of  a  Disney  feature  film  is  thus  one 
of  infinite  patience,  close  collaboration, 
minute  attention  to  detail,  and  amaz- 
ing technical  knowledge   and  skill. 

When  Pinocchio  was  decided  upon  as 
the  next  feature-length  Disney  produc- 
tion, the  story  crew  went  into  action 
and,  after  months  of  conferences,  a 
rough  script  was  prepared.  Adapters 
broke  it  down  into  sequences,  animators 
made  figure  drawings  illustrating  the 
story  from  beginning  to  end,  and  dia- 
logue was  prepared.  Then  the  sequences 
were  divided  up  among  five  directors 
who  made  a  rough  timing  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  began  to  work  with  the  mu- 
sical director  about  what  kind  of  music 
was  suitable  for  each  part.  Then  the 
scenic  artists  began  to  work,  and  the 
dialogue  was  recorded.  Walt  Disney 
and  the  director  went  over  all  steps  of 
the  work,  and  finally  it  was  put  to- 
gether  on  one   big  time-chart. 

Meanwhile,  the  character  men  were 
busy.  They  drew  and  consulted,  drew 
and  consulted,  until  finally  even  the 
goldfish  and  sea-horses  had  personality. 
Figaro,  the  cat,  held  up  the  production 
a  while.  First,  he  was  just  a  plain 
garden  variety  of  cat,  and  then  one 
day  an  animator  produced  the  lovely 
fluffy  kitten  that  everybody  knew  was 
just  right.  Monstro  the  Whale  was 
quite  a  problem  for  the  animators,  too, 
because  nothing  so  large  had  ever  been 
used.  His  size  wTas  finally  emphasized 
by  very  careful  perspective.  He  was 
drawn  to  the  scale  of  a  three-story 
building     and     everything     else     was     in 


proportion.  Did  you  notice  Jiminy 
Cricket  on  the  whale's  eyelash? 

These  animators  have  all  sorts  of 
devices  for  getting  just  the  effect  they 
want.  One  resource  is  the  Disney  li- 
brary, which  has  grown  in  recent  years 
from  200  to  2,000  volumes.  Being  li- 
brarian to  Walt  Disney  doesn  't  mean 
just  taking  care  of  books,  however,  for 
there  are  clippings  about  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  subjects,  and  films 
of  all  sorts.  To  get  some  material  for 
the  Pleasure  Island  scenes  of  Pinocchio, 
a  librarian  and  a  photographer  spent 
a  week  at  Ocean  Park,  a  seaside  amuse- 
ment park,  photographing  all  the  ways 
people  have  fun  in  such  places. 

To  help  the  animators,  there  is  also 
the  model  department  which  makes  real, 
working  models  of  all  the  properties 
drawn  by  the  artists.  They  made  the 
toys  in  G-eppetto  's  shop,  and  a  tiny 
coach  complete  with  lights.  More  than 
that,  they  ran  it  over  a  road  wTith 
bumps  (made  of  sponges)  so  that  they 
could  see  just  how  it  rocked  over  bumps. 
The  model  department  made  a  minia- 
ture whale  skeleton  five  feet  long  that 
the  artists  could  twist  and  turn,  and 
even  fashioned  a  rib  cage  and  lungs 
that  could  be  pumped  to  look  as  if  the 
whale    were    really    breathing. 

The  illustrations  show  how  an  artist 
used  little  sculptured  figures  to  get  just 
the  right  look  to  the  characters.  These 
were  done  in  clay,  cast,  and  then 
painted  in  exactly  the  color  to  be  used 
in  the  picture.  Clay  models  even  of 
the  whale  were  made  to  study  probable 
highlights.  A  mirror  is  almost  as  use- 
ful to  an  animator  as  a  pencil,  when 
he  is  trying  to  get  facial  expressions 
just  right,  and  when  that  doesn 't  work, 
he  persuades  a  fellow-artist  to  pose  for 
him. 

When  the  backgrounds  are  finished, 
the  music,  dialogue,  and  sound  effects 
recorded;  then  the  animator  is  ready 
to  begin  drawing  the  sequence  of  action. 
The    cutting    department    prepares    for 


Working  models  of  all  properties 
were  made. 
him  a  chart  which  shows,  in  terms  of 
a  single  frame  of  film,  the  length  of 
each  word,  the  intervals  between  words, 
the  vowel  and  consonant  sounds,  ac- 
cents, inhalations,  and  exhalations.  The 
animator  draws  from  this  pattern.  If 
the  character  says  ' '  hello, ' '  and  the 
cutting  department  has  said  that  this 
word,  recorded,  takes  eight  frames  of 
film,  then  the  animator  must  produce 
eight  drawings  in  which  the  lips  of  the 
character  move  to  form  the  word,  plus 
whatever  bodily  actions  have  been  de- 
cided upon  by  the  animator,  the  di- 
rector, or  Walt  Disney  himself.  General 
sound  effects  are  charted  the  same  way. 
The  animators  work  on  illuminated 
drawing  boards,  so  that  after  one 
drawing  is  completed,  another  sheet  can 
be  placed  on  top  and  the  new  drawing 
be    varied    just    enough    to    make    the 


action  smooth  and  natural-looking.  Ex- 
perienced animators  draw  the  difficult 
and  important  pieces  of  action,  their 
assistants  follow  this  action,  and  finally, 
less  experienced  artists,  called  "in- 
betweeners, "  do  the  finely-graded 
changes  completing  the  action.  As 
soon  as  a  series  of  drawings  is  com- 
pleted, it  is  photographed  and  returned 
to  the  animator  who  runs  it  on  his  own 
little  projection  machine  to  see  if  the 
action  is  smooth.  This  rough  test  must 
then  be  approved  by  the  director  and 
the  production  supervisor. 

When  the  drawings  are  approved, 
they  are  sent  to  the  inking  and  paint- 
ing department.  Here  the  drawings  are 
first  transferred  to  sheets  of  transparent 
celluloid  and  inked  so  skillfully  that 
they  lose  none  of  the  charm  of  the 
originals.  Next,  paint  is  applied  to  the 
reverse  side.  Color  for  each  bit  of  the 
picture  has  previously  been  chosen  from 
the  2,000  colors  and  shades  of  paint 
specially  ground  and  mixed  in  the 
studio  paint  factory. 

In  the  field  of  color  has  come  much  of 
the  development  that  has  made  Disney 
shorts  and  feature  films  outstanding.  You 
will  notice  that  the  color  effects  in  Pinoc- 
chio  are  much  softer  than  in  the  shorts, 


The  sound-effects  men  at  work. 
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Dickie  Jones  and  Cliff  Edwards  as  the 

for  it  was  felt  the  eye  could  not  stand 
brilliant  colors  for  so  long  a  time.  Great 
attention  was  paid  to  getting  the  colors 
just  right.  Take  for  example  the  water 
scenes,  which  were  the  responsibility  of 
a  certain  group  of  artists.  As  most  of 
the  ocean  scenes  were  to  take  place 
on  a  murky,  cloudy  day,  the  artists 
finally  achieved  the  proper  lead-grey- 
green,  which  they  applied  to  the  cellu- 
loids with  an  air  brush  to  get  a  trans- 
parent effect.  But  the  color  of  water 
changes  with  depth,  and  so  the  under- 
sea pictures  are  quite  different.  Here 
are  brilliantly  colored  fish,  beautiful 
marine  gardens,  and  here  even  Pinoc- 
chio's  clothes  appear  brighter.  Then, 
as  Pinocchio  goes  farther  into  the 
ocean,  there  is  a  remarkable  feeling  of 
density  and  distance. 

How  does  Disney  make  his  rain  look 
so  wet?  Of  course,  the  movement  is 
done  by  animation,  but  the  silvery 
highlights  are  the  result  of  a  new  shade 
of  paint  developed  in  the  Disney  lab- 
oratory. The  "special-effects"  depart- 
ment produced  the  magic  of  the  Blue 
Fairy  in  a  way  that  does  not  appear 
in  the  stills.  She  is  an  ethereal  being 
rather  than  a  real  person,  and  so  she 
has  a  transparent  aura  about  her  in- 
stead of  the  hard,  definite  effect  of  the 
others.  Skillful  airbrush  application 
of  paint  produces  this  appearance. 

Another    important    effect    is    known 


voices  of  Pinocchio  and  Jiminy  Cricket. 

as  ' '  the  blend. ' '  This  is  responsible 
for  the  roundness  of  cheeks  and  arms. 
In  Pinocchio,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
field  of  animation,  there  will  be  the 
glow  on  a  man's  face  as  he  lights  a 
match  for  his  pipe.  Other  interesting 
technical  developments  are  lint-proof 
coveralls  for  workers  in  inking,  paint- 
ing, and  camera  departments,  blasts  of 
air  guaranteed  to  remove  lint  and  dust 
from  clothes,  and  an  electronic  method 
of  cleansing  the  celluloids  of  all  foreign 
substances  before  they  are  photo- 
graphed. 

After  the  celluloids  are  finished,  they 
are  sent  to  the  camera  department, 
where    each   is   placed   over   the   proper 


Soapsuds  makes  a  wonderful 
swishing  ocean. 


DISNEY'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  AS 


Action  is  the  first  essential  of  figure  drawing.    Note  the  slanting  lines  of  the  back. 


background  and  photographed.  Here 
again,  many  technical  improvements 
have  been  made.  A  new  $75,000  multi- 
plane camera  is  now  used  that  photo- 
graphs simultaneously  the  character 
and  a  background  placed  at  a  distance 


from  it.  Instead  of  being  vertical,  as 
former  ones  were,  this  camera  is  ar- 
ranged on  a  crane  so  that  it  can  be  run 
into  a  scene  or  away  from  it.  The 
backgrounds  that  can  be  used  with  this 
camera  are  twice   as  large   as  the  pre- 


After  drawing  individual  figures  comes  the  grouping  into  a  composition.    Overlapping 
fi.gures  and  line  direction  are  fundamental  principles  in  composition. 


10DELS  FOR  FIGURE  DRAWING 


Stromboli   has   mass   and   bulk,   the   next 
requisite  of  figure  drawing. 

vious  ones.  (Very  handy  when  work- 
ing with  whales.)  The  operation  of  the 
camera  is  quite  complex,  requiring  a  de- 
tailed control  sheet  and  a  special  peri- 
scope finder  with  which  the  operator 
can    check    before    taking    the    picture. 


Children  like  to  draw  animals.    Give  them 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  learn. 

The   camera  is  said  to  add  both  depth 
and  vitality  to  the  picture. 

After  a  production  is  filmed,  it  is 
edited  much  as  in  a  regular  motion- 
picture  studio.  The  sequences  are  put 
together  and  previewed. 


HISTORY   OF   THE    ANIMATED   CARTOON 

Did  you  know  that  the   animated  car-      turned  to  cartoons. 


toon  really  preceded  the  motion  picture? 
The  history  of  animation  began  in  Eu- 
rope about  1824  when  the  idea  of  motion 
was  given  to  pictures  by  viewing  them 
through  slits  in  a  revolving  drum.  The 
invention  of  the  motion  picture  caused 
the  animated  cartoon  to  be  neglected, 
and  not  until  1906  did  stop-motion  pho- 
tography produce  Humorous  Phases  of 
Funny  Faces,  by  J.  Stuart  Blackton,  and 
Fantasmagorie  and  Drame  Chez  les  Fan- 
toches,  by  Emile  Cohl  (1907-8).  Gertie 
the  Dinosaur,  by  Winsor  McCay,  appeared 
in  1909.  John  E.  Bray's  Colonel  Eeeza 
Liar  was  the  first  continuous  series  of 
animated  cartoons.  Many  important  con- 
tributions to  cartoon  production  were 
made     by    newspaper     artists    who     had 


Educational  cartoons  were  produced 
during  the  World  War  by  Bray  and 
Fleischer  for  instruction  of  recruits.  The 
first  feature-length  cartoon,  The  Sinking 
of  the  Lusitania,  was  by  Winsor  McCay. 
Cartoons  based  on  comic  strip  characters, 
like  Mutt  and  Jeff,  then  appeared.  Max 
Fleischer's  first  contribution  to  the  ani- 
mated  cartoon  was  Koko   the  Clown. 

A  photographic  background  and  a  car- 
toon figure,  like  Fleischer's  Out  of  the 
Inkwell,  or  a  photographic  figure  and  a 
cartoon  background,  marked  the  next 
step  in  cartoons.  Oswald  the  Babbit,  pro- 
duced by  Walt  Disney  in  1927,  was  purely 
cartoon.  The  addition  of  sound,  then  of 
color,  marked  great  steps  in  the  progress 
of  animation. 
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PUPPETS  AS  A   HOBBY 

Puppets — called  in  French  ' '  marion- 
ettes ' '  and  in  Italian  ' '  fantoccini ' ' — are 
of  great  antiquity.  Jointed  figures  moved 
by  means  of  cords  or  springs,  they  have 
long  been  exhibited  in  theaters  in  a  type 
of  dramatic  performance  which  has 
reached  a  considerable  degree  of  artistic 
perfection.  Puppet  plays  have,  at  one 
time  or  another,  flourished  in  nearly  every 
civilized    country.       Eecently     there     has 


been  a  revival  of  interest  in  them. 
Among  the  most  noted  modern  marion- 
ettes are  those  of  Eemo  Buffano  and 
Tony  Sarg.  The  filming  of  Pinocchio 
will  undoubtedly  do  much  to  further  de- 
velop  this   interest. 

In  the  creation  of  the  screen  version 
of  Pinocchio,  actual  puppets  were  made 
by  the  model  department.  Animators  took 
lessons  from  a  fellow-worker  who  oper- 
ated the  puppet.  He  had  been  a  well- 
known  puppeteer  before  joining  the  Dis- 
ney studio,  and  he  showed  the  artists  how 
to  make  Pinocchio  go  through  all  sorts 
of  antics.  This  was  necessary  because  in 
the  story  Pinocchio  cannot  move  as  a 
real  boy  would  move.  No  imitation  of 
the  human  body  in  strings  and  sticks  can 
hope  to  resemble  it  very  closely,  though 
it  is  the  aim  of  every  puppeteer  to  ap- 
proximate it  as  closely  as  possible. 

There  are  three  main  types  of  puppets : 
the  flexible  figure  animated  by  inserting 
the  hand  within  the  figure  and  exhibited 
by  the  performer  above  his  head,  the  pup- 
pet operated  from  below  by  means  of 
rods,  and  the  true  marionette  operated 
from  above  by  means  of  wires  or  strings. 


Officers  of  the  Department  of  Secondary   Teachers  spent  a  day  with  Walt  Di 
during  the  making  of  Pinocchio  to  learn  how  cartoons  are  made. 


It  is  the  latter  type  which  the  modern 
puppeteer  has  chosen  to  develop. 

Any  person  who  can  use  tools  and  who 
possesses  some  ingenuity  and  dramatic 
instinct  can  devise  his  own  marionettes 
and  stage  his  own  productions.  For  the 
beginner  very  satisfactory  home-made 
puppets  can  be  made  from  small  rag 
dolls  such  as  may  be  purchased  at  any 
toy  store.  Stuffing  should  be  removed 
from  the  joints,  which  should  then  be  re- 
sewed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them 
extremely  flexible.  The  body  may  be  cut 
in  two  and  a  short  section  of  stocking 
inserted.  This  gives  the  puppet  a  flexible 
waist,  which  aids  in  walking  and  enables 
the  figure  to  bend  more  easily.  Strings 
to  control  the  movements  of  the  puppet 
should  be  attached  to  each  wrist,  each 
knee,  and  each  ear.  These  strings,  with 
the  exception  of  the  leg-strings,  are 
fastened  to  a  "controller."  This  device 
is  a  cross,  made  from  two  strips  of  wood, 
one  about  a  foot  long  and  the  other  nine 
inches  long,  with  a  leather  strap  tacked 
over  the  crossing,  which  must  form  a 
loop  sufficiently  large  for  the  left  hand  of 
the  operator  to  be  slipped  underneath. 
The  strings  from  the  sides  of  the  head 
are  attached  to  the  arms  of  the  cross.  A 
twist  of  the  controller  causes  the  head 
to  turn.  Tilting  makes  the  puppet  bow. 
Strings  from  the  wrist  are  attached  to  the 
short  end  of  the  cross,  and  a  string  from 
the  middle  of  the  back  to  the  long  end. 
The  knee-strings  are  fastened  to  the  ends 
of  a  separate  stick,  about  eight  inches 
long,  which  is  held  in  the  operator's 
right  hand.  Twisting  it  back  and  forth 
causes  the  feet  of  the  doll  to  move  al- 
ternately. This  action,  coupled  with  a 
forward  movement  of  the  main  controller, 
makes  the  puppet  walk.  A  hole  in  the 
middle  of  this  small  stick  is  designed  to 
slip  over  a  peg  on  the  short  end  of  the 
main  controller,  which  frees  one  hand  of 
the  operator  to  manipulate  other  strings 
when  the  puppet  is  not  walking. 

As  the  puppeteer  becomes  more  experi- 
enced in   the  construction  and   operation 


of  his  puppets,  he  will  be  limited  only  by 
his  own  ingenuity.  Heads  may  be  cast, 
carved,  or  modeled  from  plastic  wood. 
Bodies  may  be  carved  from  wood,  made 
from  cloth  or  wire,  and  hands  and  feet 
may  be  carved  or  cast.  Joints  may  be 
devised  which  will  allow  extreme  flexi- 
bility and  at  the  same  time  admit  of 
natural  movement.  Designing  costumes, 
making  stage  sets,  and  writing  suitable 
plays  opens  up  an  almost  unlimited  field. 
Aside  from  numerous  magazine  ar- 
ticles, not  much  material  in  the  English 
language  is  available  on  marionette  con- 
struction. The  Tony  Sarg  Marionette 
Book,  published  by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc., 
New  York,  tells  how  marionettes  may  be 
made  and  operated,  explains  the  "mys- 
teries" of  marionettes,  and  contains  two 
plays  written  for  home-made  marionettes. 
A  Boole  of  Marionettes,  by  Helen  Haiman 
Joseph,  published  by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  will 
prove  invaluable.  A  Book  of  Marionette 
Plays,  by  Anne  Stoddard  and  Tony  Sarg, 
published  by  Greenberg,  New  York,  con- 
tains a  section  on  marionette  construction, 
as  well  as  several  plays.  Valuable  in- 
formation can  be  secured  from  Puppetry, 
a  yearbook  of  puppets  and  marionettes 
edited  by  Paul  McPharlin,  155  Wimble- 
ton  Drive,  Birmingham,  Michigan.  Pup- 
pets and  Shadows,  by  Grace  Gieenleaf 
Ransome,  published  by  the  F.  W.  Faxon 


SUPPLY  SUITABLE  TITLES 
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Can  you  see  human  characteristics  in  these  animals? 


Co.,  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  an  an- 
notated index  to  books  and  magazine 
articles  and  includes  a  section  on  puppet 
construction  and  puppet  plays.  Index  to 
Puppetry,  a  classified  list  of  magazine 
articles  on  puppetry  published  between 
1910  and  1938,  compiled  under  the  super- 
vision of  Alwin  Mcholais,  director  of  the 
Hartford  Parks  Marionette  Theatre, 
W.P.A.  Kecreation  Division  of  the  Hart- 


ford, Conn.,  Park  Department,  is  an  ex- 
haustive piece  of  research.  The  Beginner's 
Puppet  Bool:,  by  Alice  M.  Hoben  is  a 
splendid  book  for  children.  Marionettes, 
Masks,  and  Shadows,  by  Winifred  H. 
Mills  and  Louise  M.  Dunn,  is  also  very 
good.  How  to  Make  Marionettes,  by 
Edith  Flack  Ackley,  would  prove  in- 
valuable for  use  by  children. 


SUGGESTIONS   FOR   STUDY 

NOTE  TO  THE  TEACHEB: 


The  motion  picture  Pinocchio  offers 
manifold  possibilities  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  integrated  projects  involving 
many  elementary  and  secondary  sub- 
jects. There  come  to  mind  at  once  oral 
and  written  composition  in  many  forms, 
spelling,  study  of  other  lands,  draw- 
ing,   and    handwork.      There    are    excel- 


lent possibilities  for  general  science, 
and  the  material  for  discussions  of  good 
and  bad  conduct  is  unparalleled.  The 
motion  picture  as  an  art  form  should 
not  be  neglected,  of  course.  The  fol- 
lowing questions  and  suggested  activi- 
ties are  merely  indications  of  many 
possible  classroom  uses  of  Pinocchio. 


QUESTIONS   FOR   CLASSROOM   DISCUSSION 


What  is  the  special  province  of 
the  animated  cartoon?  That  is, 
what  effects  can  be  obtained  here 
that  cannot  be  achieved  in  any 
other  type   of  film? 

How  does  Walt  Disney  make  you 
laugh?  Is  it  the  way  the  characters 
look?  Or  what  they  say?  Or  what 
they  do?  Does  the  music  contrib- 
ute  to   the  humorous   effect?    How? 

Is  the  film  notable  for  being  like 
real  life,  or  for  the  way  in  which 
it  is  different  from  things  as  they 
are?  What  type  of  story  does  it 
present? 

Does  Disney  use  distortion  of  line 
and  sound  as  much  here  as  he  does 
in  the  short  films? 


7.  In  what  ways  does  the  music  con- 
tribute to  your  enjoyment  or  under- 
standing of  the  film?  What  different 
kinds  of  music  does  Disney  use? 

8.  Are  the  songs  particularly  appro- 
priate to  the  people  who  sing  them? 

9.  Does  the  plot  run  smoothly? 

10.  Does  each  character  stand  for 
something  in  particular?  If  so, 
what?    Is  he  consistent  all  the  way 

through? 

11.  If  you  have  read  any  of  the  trans- 
lations of  Collodi's  version  of  the 
Pinocchio  story,  try  to  answer  these 
cpiestions: 

a.    What    characters    did    Disney 
leave  out  of  the  Collodi  storv? 


use   of   color   in   Pinocchio   and   in 

What   did  he   add? 

the  shorts? 

b.    Can  you  find  reasons  for   his 

6.    Is    the    tempo    of   the    film   fast    or 

leaving    them    out,    or    adding 

slow?     What  sets  the  tempo? 

others? 

i 

What  happened  when  Pinocchio  told  lies? 


What  is  happening  to  Pinocchio  here? 


c.  What  effect  does  this  have  on 
the  story? 

d.  How  is  the  treatment  of  the 
cricket  different  in  the  Col- 
lodi  and  in  the  Disney  ver- 
sions? 

e.  How  has  Disney  changed  the 
character  of  Pinocchio? 

12.  Why  does  Pinocchio  need  a  special 
conscience? 

13.  Why  is  Jiminy  Cricket  doubtful  if 
Pinocchio  needs  a  conscience  when 
he  is  a  success  among  the  puppets? 

14.  Why  were  the  little  boys  turned 
into    donkeys? 

15.  How  did  Pinocchio  finally  get  to 
be  a  real  boy? 


SUGGESTED  CLASSROOM  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Compare  and  contrast  Collodi's 
Pinocchio  and  Disney's  Pinocchio 
as  to  characters,  dialogue,  settings, 
costumes,  and  enjoyment. 

2.  Illustrate  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  the  story. 

3.  Dramatize  scenes  from  Pinocchio. 

4.  Create  original  songs  appropriate  to 
the  story. 

5.  Write  poetry  about  interesting  char- 
acters and  situations.  These  may  be 
used  in  choral  speaking.  The  voices 
of  Geppetto,  Pinocchio,  the  fox,  the 
cat,  the  driver,  and  others  lend  them- 
selves to  individual  expression,  while 
other  parts  may  be  spoken  in  unison. 

6.  Make  an  original  "  animated  car- 
toon" and  a  simple  device  for  show- 
ing it.     For  example: 


a.  Draw  a  series  of  pictures  which 
at  first  glance  seem  to  be  ex- 
actly alike  but  which  vary 
enough  to  produce  a  semblance 
of  action  when  shown  in  rapid 
succession. 

b.  Make  a  machine  from  an 
orange  or  egg  crate,  placed  on 
a  table.  A  broom  handle,  in- 
serted and  fastened  at  each  end 
of  the  crate  opening  to  which 
the  film  can  be  attached,  will 
provide  a  means  for  rolling  the 
"film."  This  "miniature  the- 
ater ' '  can  be  elaborated  accord- 
ing to  the  ability  of  the  class. 

7.  Make  a  study  of  puppets  and  marion- 
ettes. Discover  what  the  differences 
are;  for  example,  a  puppet  is  usually 
made  of  cloth  and  operated  over  a 
person's  hand,  while  a  marionette  is 
made  of  wood  and  operated  by  wires. 

8.  Let  the  study  of  puppetry  lead  to 
the  writing  of  original  plays  for  the 
little  actors,  as  well  as  the  construct- 
ing of  theaters  for  them. 

9.  Make  a  scrap  book  of  advertisements, 
stories,  pictures,  reviews,  and  criti- 
cisms of  Pinocchio.  Make  a  brief 
comment  on  each  item. 

10.  Obtain  information  regarding  the 
methods  employed  in  making  Disney 
films.  Compare  these  methods  with 
those  employed  in  making  other  ani- 
mated cartoons. 

11.  Obtain  from  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  in  New  York  City  its  film  The 
History  of  the  Animated  Cartoon. 

12.  For  younger  children  use  the  fire  on 
the  hearth,  steam  in  the  kettle,  the 
candle,  the  rays  of  the  Wishing  Star. 
the  sunlight  and  shadows  as  a  start- 
ing place  for  the  study  of  light  and 
heat. 


The  following  references  contain  use- 
ful information  and  pictures: 

Time,  January  10,  1938;  Science  News 
Letter,  May  14,  1938;  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  October  1,  1939;  New  York 
Times  Magazine  Section,  October  1,  1939; 
St.  Nicholas,  April,  1939;  Good  House- 
keeping, October  and  November,  1939; 
Coronet,  November,  1939;  Scholastic,  De- 
cember 18, 1939;  Wilson  Library  Bulletin, 
December,  1939;  Life,  December  25, 
1939;    Look,  December   19,  1939;    Holly- 


wood, January,  1940;  McCalVs,  January, 
1940 ;  Popular  Mechanics  Magazine,  Jan- 
uary, 1940  and  May,  1938;  Screen  Eo- 
mances,  January,  1940;  Better  Homes 
and  Gardens,  January,  1940;  A  Short 
History  of  Animation:  The  Cartoon,  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  Library;  Photo- 
play, January,  1940;  School  Arts,  Janu- 
ary, 1939;  Edgar  Dale,  How  To  Appreci- 
ate Motion  Pictures,  p.  54-56;  Screen 
Guide,  January,  1940 ;  Silver  Screen,  Jan- 
uary, 1940;    Movie  Life,  January,   1940. 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  TECHNICOLOR  SCREEN 

VERSION  OF 

NORTHWEST  PASSAGE 

(Book  I — Rogers'  Rangers) 

Prepared  by  Alice  P.  Sterner 

Co-Author    of    the    Sterner-Bowden     Course    in    Motion-Picture 
Appreciation,  Sponsored  by  the  New  Jersey  Finer  Films  Federation 


I.    THE  THEME 

Northwest  Passage  is  the  saga 
of  Major  Rogers'  expedition 
against  the  French  and  Indians  at 
St.  Francis.  Seldom  in  history  can 
we  find  a  more  heroic  march  than 
that  of  these  intrepid  Provincials. 
Although  the  title  really  applies  to 
the  second  half  of  the  book  and  the 
film  portrays  only  the  first  half,  the 
idea  of  a  Northwest  Passage  is  in- 
troduced at  intervals  by  Major 
Rogers,  who  apparently  is  inter- 
ested in  the  scheme. 

The  struggle  is  not  only  between 


the  Rangers  and  the  French  and 
Indians  in  the  early  part  of  the 
photoplay,  but  also  between  man 
and  that  almost  invincible  force  of 
Nature — Hunger.  As  we  watch  the 
indomitable  courage  of  these  piti- 
fully weak  men,  we  somehow  see  the 
spirit  of  man  overcoming  otherwise 
unconquerable  hardships.  Thus 
Rogers  comes  to  personify  man's 
refusal  to  bow  to  physical  forces, 
and  the  success  of  this  hardy  band 
of  early  pioneers  symbolizes  our 
own  struggle  against  bitter  enemies 
in  the  modern  world. 


For  what  is  Langdon  being  rebuked i 


II.    THE  NOVEL 

Kenneth  Roberts  has  specialized 
in  the  unprofessional  and  uncon- 
ventional wars  of  early  North 
America.  The  first  book  of  North- 
west Passage  presents  the  epic 
march  of  Rogers'  Rangers  from 
Crown  Point  to  the  Indian  town  of 
St.  Francis  in  Canada  and  their  re- 
turn directly  south  to  the  intervales 
of  the  Connecticut.  As  this  expedi- 
tion extended  from  September  13, 
1759,  to  October  31  of  the  same 
year,  it  covers  only  a  very  small 
period  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  However,  its  military  impor- 
tance was  great.  From  this  little 
Indian  town  yearly  came  those  hor- 
rible attacks  upon  the  New  England 
settlers  when  so  many  defenseless 
farmers  and  their  families  were 
killed  or  captured.  This  victory 
opened  the  entire  interior  of  New 
England  and  promised  safety  to  the 


pioneers  who  settled  in  the  rich 
valleys. 

Northwest  Passage  is  much  more 
than  a  dramatic  episode,  for  its  cen- 
tral figure  is  one  of  the  great  men 
of  romance.  An  heroic  character, 
sometimes  comic,  but  more  usually 
tragic,  he  dominates  the  book.  In 
this  first  book  we  see  only  his  finest 
qualities,  it  remains  for  the  latter 
part  to  show  his  gradual  disintegra- 
tion when  his  magnificent  idea  of  a 
Northwest  Passage  leads  to  his  de- 
feat. Deserted  by  his  own  govern- 
ment, his  project  ruined  by  jealous 
rivals,  he  is  beaten  in  the  end,  but- 
only  by  himself. 

Mr.  Roberts  has  succeeded  where 
so  many  American  writers  of  his- 
torical novels  have  failed,  for  he 
has  more  freshness  and  real  hu- 
manity in  his  major  characters  than 
most  chroniclers.  Through  his  fine 
assortment    of    types    among    his 


minor  characters  we  glimpse  early 
American  characteristics  of  which 
we  are  rightfully  proud.  The  novel 
lifts  a  curtain  which  has  hidden  the 
obscure  pre-Revolutionary  eight- 
eenth-century America. 

III.    ADAPTATION  TO  THE 
SCREEN 

Surely  a  director  never  had  more 
dramatic  material,  which  seemed  to 
be  written  for  screen  production. 
The  swift  action,  the  breathless  es- 
capes, the  magnificent  leadership, 
every  element  and  every  episode  ap- 
peared to  be  perfect  for  the  medium 
I  of  the  motion  picture.  Yet  as  one 
surveys  the  narrative  one  can  see 
distinct  obstacles  in  the  director's 
path.  When  a  story  is  so  exciting 
in  every  part,  how  can  the  director 
keep  up  the  interest  which  is  bound 
to  lag  if  too  many  demands  are 
made  upon  the  audience's  emo- 
tions? Moreover,  how  can  one  show 


on  the  screen  the  mental  anguish 
which  is  so  much  greater  than  the 
obvious  physical  suffering? 

The  tempo  of  such  a  thrilling 
story  must  be  cleverly  regulated. 
Apparently  the  capture  of  the  In- 
dian village  is  the  highest  point  in 
the  story,  yet  really  far  more  heroic 
is  Rogers'  control  of  his  great  des- 
pair on  finding  no  food  at  the  fort 
and  his  last  violent  effort  to  inspire 
his  men  with  courage.  Little  by 
little  the  director  must  build  up  his 
hero's  character  so  that  we  recog- 
nize this  as  the  real  victory  in  the 
photoplay. 

In  a  picture  of  this  kind  sound 
and  color  are  almost  as  necessary  in 
the  building  up  of  the  story  as  the 
movement  in  the  film  itself.  The 
call  of  the  loon,  the  Indian  war- 
whoops,  the  silence  of  the  forests, 
the  splash  of  the  water,  the  musical 
score  which  gives  us  the  proper 
emotional    background  —  all    these 


Is  this  a  good  place  to  introduce  Rogers  < 


TFfto  are  £fre  British  leaders?    What  is  their  purpose? 


are  vitally  important.  Also  techni- 
color gives  us  the  vivid  brilliance  of 
the  Indian  war  paint,  the  protective 
coloration  of  the  Rangers'  green 
uniforms,  the  dull  red  of  the  fires 
in  St.  Francis. 

The  script  follows  the  book 
closely.  Only  in  the  love  story  of 
Langdon  Towne  and  Elizabeth 
Browne  is  there  any  change.  In- 
stead of  her  fickle  refusal  of  Lang- 
don and  her  marriage  to  Major 
Roberts,  she  appears  loyal  to  Lang- 
don. Marriner  is  made  one  'of  the 
heroes  of  the  expedition  instead  of 
meeting  the  horrible  accident  at  the 
beginning,  as  he  did  in  the  book.  We 
are  really  grateful  for  this  change, 
as  his  picturesque  personality  is  a 
distinct  addition.  However,  the  ro- 
mantic interpolation  seems  rather 
forced. 

IV.    SYNOPSIS  OF 

NORTHWEST  PASSAGE 

(Book  I — Rogers'  Rangers) 

When  Langdon  Towne  (Robert 
Young),  of  Kittery,  Maine,  is  ex- 


pelled from  Harvard  College  for 
his  impudent  cartoons  lampooning 
the  bad  food  and  intolerant  over- 
seers, his  own  family  are  sympa- 
thetic. Langdon  has  always  wanted 
to  be  an  artist,  but  Elizabeth 
Browne  (Ruth  Hussey),  the  girl  he 
plans  to  marry,  and  her  father,  the 
Rev.  Browne  (Louis  Hector),  re- 
fuse to  encourage  such  an  ambition. 

Embittered  by  the  turn  of  events, 
Langdon,  in  tavern  conversation,  be- 
comes derogatory  about  several  of 
the  "better  people"  of  the  colonies. 
Overheard,  he  and  his  old  friend, 
backwoodsman  Hunk  Marriner* 
(Walter  Brennan),  are  forced  to 
flee.  At  a  tavern  at  the  Dunbarton 
Crossroads  they  meet  Major  Robert 
Rogers  (Spencer  Tracy),  who  is 
trying  to  sober  up  a  drunken  In- 
dian guide,  John  Konkapot  (An- 
drew Pena).  When  the  effects  of 
the  rum  have  worn  off,  Langdon 
and  Hunk  find  themselves  "en- 
listed" in  Rogers'  Rangers,  a  hardy 
band  of  Indian  fighters. 

At  once  they  set  out  to  destroy 
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Tfte  British  fort  of  Crown  Point  as  reconstructed  on  the  shores  of  a  peninsula  jutting 
into  Payette  Lake,   Idaho.     The  fort  is  300  feet  wide,  400  feet   long,  and  40  feet 

high — an  impressive  set. 


Major  Bogers  leads  his  Bangers,  in  a  picturesque,  winding  line  of  ooats,  to  their  first 

night's  camp  as  they  row  their  way  from  Crown  Point  to  Lake  Champlain  to  attack 

their  Indian  enemies  at  St.  Francis. 


Why  do  they  pull  the  boats  over  the  mountains? 


the  Indian  village  of  St.  Francis, 
whose  inhabitants  have  been  mak- 
ing devastating  raids  on  New  Eng- 
land villages.  Langdon  is  to  be 
Rogers'  map-maker,  and  the  leader 
is  glad  to  learn  that  the  young  man 
is  familiar  with  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage, a  mythical  short-cut  waterway 
to  the  wealth  of  the  Indies. 

The  two  hundred  Rangers,  forced 
to  abandon  their  boats  in  avoiding 
their  French  enemies,  proceed  on 
foot.  Taking  to  the  swamps,  they 
fight  their  way  through  the  wilder- 
ness for  twenty-two  days,  lacking 
fires  and  hot  food. 

Their  mission  accomplished,  the 
return  journey  is  even  more  ter- 
rible. Langdon  is  seriously  wound- 
ed, but  is  aided  by  a  white  captive, 
Jennie  Cort  (Isabel  Jewell)  and  an 
Indian  boy,  Billy  (Lawrence  Por- 
ter). The  band  is  split  up  and 
more  men  are  lost.  At  Lake  Mem- 
phremagog,  where  they  expected  to 
find  food,  they  discover  the  French 


instead.  Eventually  the  emaciated, 
haggard  survivors  arrive  at  Fort 
Wentworth,  only  to  find  it  aban- 
doned. Their  situation  is  at  its  most 
desperate  when  Gen.  Amherst 
finally  arrives  with  a  relief  party. 
Back  in  Portsmouth,  Rogers  and 
his  men  are  hailed  as  heroes,  but  the 
Major  is  already  planning  another 
and  more  dangerous  expedition  to 
the  Northwest.  As  he  leaves,  Lang- 
don remarks  to  Elizabeth:  "But 
he'll  be  with  us — no  matter  where 
we  are,  or  he  may  be — for  that  man 
will  never  die. ' ' 

V.    THE  MAKING  OF  THE  FILM 

When  Northwest  Passage  was 
purchased  for  the  screen,  the  search 
began  immediately  for  the  locale 
which  should  most  resemble  the 
country  around  Lake  Champlain 
and  the  Indian  village  of  St.  Fran- 
cis. The  site  had  to  contain,  within 
a  reasonably  small  radius,  lakes, 
rivers,  swamps,  forests,  and  moun- 


tains.  At  Payette  Lake,  Idaho, 
they  finally  found  the  ideal  spot. 
Of  course,  an  entire  camp  had  to  be 
built  there  for  the  chief  characters 
and  a  number  of  extras. 

The  Ranger  uniforms  had  to  be 
in  three  distinct  stages  of  disrepair ; 
nearly  new,  partly  torn,  and  in 
shreds.  Yet  the  costumes  disinte- 
grated so  rapidly  in  the  rivers, 
swamps,  and  forests  that  Mr.  Tracy 
could  wear  a  uniform  for  only  two 
days.  Twelve  carloads  of  props 
constituted  a  veritable  colonial  mu- 
seum. 

From  seven  reservations  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  came  364  Indians 
to  portray  the  Abenakis,  the  Mo- 
hawks, and  the  Stockbridges  of  the 
story.  All  told,  there  were  291 
warriors,  16  old  men,  35  women,  16 
children,  and  3  papooses. 

In  order  to  film  the  swamp  scenes, 
Mr.  Vidor  needed  barges  to  float  his 
camera  and  sound  equipment  right 
up  into  the  pine  trees.  The  most 
elaborate  outdoor  set  was  the  In- 
dian village  of  St.  Francis,  consist- 
ing of  125  separate  buildings,  com- 
plete both  inside  and  out.  The  focal 
point  was  a  stockaded  log  fortress, 


occupied  by  the  French  allies  of  the 
Indians  and  known  as  "the  cita- 
del." In  front  of  this  was  an  im- 
mense square  with  a  drum  fourteen 
feet  in  diameter.  Eight  complete 
hides,  soaked  in  the  river  every 
night  to  keep  them  taut,  were  re- 
quired to  cover  the  drum. 

Before  the  principal  buildings 
surrounding  the  square  were  more 
than  700  scalps  fluttering  on  poles. 
They  were  made  from  human  hair 
set  in  a  rubber  composition.  Al- 
though the  Rangers  toss  flaming 
torches  into  the  roof  and  walls, 
gasoline  was  necessary  to  insure  a 
rapid  conflagration.  Four  thousand 
feet  of  copper  tubing  were  laid  un- 
derground and  the  gasoline  driven 
through  it  by  two  compressors.  The 
firing  was  done  electrically  from 
keyboards  in  the  dugouts.  In  case 
the  fire  should  get  out  of  hand,  fire- 
fighters were  on  hand  to  control  it. 

For  the  first  time  the  Death 
Chant  of  the  Blackfeet  was  used  in 
scoring  the  background  music.  This 
traditional  tribal  chant  was  per- 
formed around  the  ceremonial 
drum. 

While     shooting     the     "human- 


Why  do  the  Hangers  cross  the  St.  Francis  in  this  manner 


Spectacular  action  when  the  red  men  are  surprised. 


chain ' '  sequence,  the  current  was  so 
swift  and  the  water  so  cold  that 
frequent  pauses  were  necessary.  Ex- 
pert swimmers  purposely  lost  their 
grip,  disappeared  from  sight  and 
reappeared  in  swirling  whirlpools. 

Whether  the  second  part  of 
Northwest  Passage  will  be  filmed 
depends  on  public  reaction  to  the 
first  part. 

VI.    SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
ENGLISH  CLASSES 

1.  List  some  of  the  novels  that 
you  have  read  that  are  written  in 
the  first  person.  Does  the  picture, 
like  the  novel,  use  Langdon  Towne  's 
viewpoint,  or  is  it  more  impersonal  ? 

2.  Write  a  script  for  the  second 
book  of  Northwest  Passage  as  a 
class  project,  assigning  the  more 
important  sequences  to  different 
groups.  What  changes  will  you  be 
forced  to  make  in  the  story? 


3.  Write  an  ending  to  the  pic- 
ture which  resembles  that  of  the 
book.  Which  do  you  prefer?  Why 
wasn't  the  author's  used? 

4.  Kenneth  Roberts  has  written : 
"I  have  a  theory  that  history  can 
be  most  effectively  told  in  the  form 
of  fiction,  because  only  in  the  writ- 
ing of  fiction  that  stands  the  test 
of  truth  do  falsities  come  to  the  sur- 
face."  Can  you  illustrate  this  by 
direct  references  to  Northwest 
Passage  or  other  books  that  he  has 
written  ? 

5.  The  Greek  philosophy  of  trag- 
edy held  that  the  hero  should  be  a 
figure  of  moderate  excellence,  re- 
duced to  adversity  through  some 
great  human  weakness  or  error. 
Does  Mr.  Roberts  follow  the  classic 
tradition  in  Northwest  Passage? 
Why  did  the  film  stop  at  the  end 
of  Book  I? 


The  Bangers  in  action. 


VII.    SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
HISTORY  CLASSES 

1.     List  the  chief  incidents  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war  and  evalu- 


ate this   expedition   in  relation  to 
other  exploits. 

2.  Are  Major  Roberts,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  and  Lord  Amherst 
truthfully  portrayed   in  the   film? 


What  details  make  this  a  typical  Indian  village  of  1759 


jp 


Why  does  Rogers  oppose  the  idea  of  breaking  up  into 
smaller  groups  to  hunt  for  food? 


Exactly  what  did  each  do  in  the 
war? 

3.  Distinguish  the  Abenaki,  Mo- 
hawk, and  Stockbridge  Indians  as 
to  tribe,  locale,  and  character. 

4.  What  part  did  the  search  for 
the  Northwest  Passage  play  in  the 
history  of  our  country?  Mention 
some  of  the  important  figures  con- 
nected with  it. 

5.  What  other  great  bands  in 
American  history  gained  fame  like 
that  of  Rogers'  Rangers?  Has  the 
picture  any  patriotic  appeal? 


VIII.    SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
ART  CLASSES 

1.  Who  was  John  Singleton 
Copley  of  Boston?  What  contem- 
poraries of  his  in  London  and 
America  are  named  in  the  book? 


Was  his  criticism  of  art  of  that  time 
fair?    Does  it  apply  to  modern  art? 

2.  What  great  artists  have 
painted  the  American  Indian? 
Bring  to  class  some  of  their  best 
pictures. 

3.  Why  did  Langdon  prefer  to 
work  in  pastels?  What  can  you  say 
of  his  sketches  and  philosophy? 

4.  Can  maps  have  artistic  qual- 
ities? Collect  reproductions  of  old 
maps. 

5.  Was  the  attitude  of  the 
Brownes  toward  artists  typical  only 
of  their  day?  Discuss  Rogers'  com- 
ment to  Towne :  ' '  You  want  to  stay 
alive  and  paint  pictures.  It's  pretty 
hard  to  destroy  a  man  who's  got  a 
real  incentive  for  wanting  to  live." 

6.  What  scenes  in  the  film  would 
make  the  best  stills?  Which  of  the 
illustrations  in  this  Guide  do  you 
like  best?    Why? 


"i^ 


IX.  SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
GEOGRAPHY  CLASSES 

1.  Make  two  maps :  one  showing 
the  route  taken  by  the  Rangers, 
another  a  copy  of  Langdon's  direc- 
tions to  the  officers  to  meet  at  Eagle 
Mountain. 

2.  What  game  could  the  Ran- 
gers find?  Why  wasn't  more  food 
available  ? 

3.  Is  the  topography  of  the  land 
shown  in  the  film  similar  to  the  ter- 
rain of  those  days  ?  What  states  did 
the  Rangers  traverse? 

X.  SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
SHOP  CLASSES 

1.  Make  a  miniature  set  of  St. 
Francis  village. 

2.  Construct  a  model  of  a  whale- 
boat  similar  to  the  one  which  the 
Rangers  used.  Be  sure  your  meas- 
urements are  accurate  for  a  boat 
to  accommodate  twelve  men. 


Why  are  Hunk's  costume  and  make-up 
so 


XII.    SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
CLOTHING  CLASSES 

1.  Dress  a  doll  as  a  Ranger  and 
as  a  Regular. 

2.  What  military  influences  can 
you  discern  in  modern  dress? 


Why  are  Jennie  and  the  Indian  boy  with  Lang  don? 


A:Z ~%%:m~^$tM^:~ ''■■:*  * 

ifeZte/  reaches  the  tattered  remnants  of  Rogers'  Bangers — General  Amherst's 
expedition  brings  food  to  Fort  Wentioorth. 

CULTURAL  FEATURES  IN  SCHOOL  USE 


Many  of  the  feature  films  on 
which  our  outlines  were  published 
when  the  pictures  were  first  re- 
leased have  since  become  available 
in  16  mm.,  for  use  directly  in  the 
school  auditorium  or  classroom.  The 
advantages  of  using  films  under  uni- 
form, controlled  school  conditions 
are  obvious,  and  their  consideration 
a  second  time,  after  attention  had 
been  given  them  as  photoplay-ap- 
preciation material  when  they  were 
first  released,  removes  them  still 
further  from  the  "school  picture- 
show"  category  frowned  on  by 
many  educators.  A  reasonable  time, 
usually  at  least  a  year,  must  be  al- 


lowed for  "clearance"  between 
theatrical  and  school  use  of  such 
films,  but  this  represents  no  hard- 
ship for  the  school  that  looks  to  this 
material  for  school  purposes.  Be- 
sides, it  is  generally  only  the  better 
pictures  that  will  stand  the  com- 
bined tests  of  time  and  school  suita- 
bility. The  Bell  &  Howell  Filmo- 
sound  Library  classifies  its  300  fea- 
tures by  contents;  e.g.,  Historical, 
Occupational,  Human  -  Relations, 
Musical,  etc.,  and  its  more  than 
1200  "shorts"  by  the  school  sub- 
ject-matter field  to  which  they  are 
applicable. 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  SCHOOL   EDITIONS  OF 
THE  DAVID  WARK  GRIFFITH  PRODUCTION 

ABRAHAM   LINCOLN 

Prepared  by  Frederick  Houk  Law,  Ph.D. 

Chairman,  Department  of  English,  Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York  City 


THE  STORY  OF  THE 
PHOTOPLAY 

DW.  Griffith's  Abraham 
•  Lincoln,  starring  Walter 
Huston,  has  been  edited  for  school 
use  in  four  editions  of  varying 
length  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
grade-levels.  Each  edition  is  a  uni- 
fied 16  mm.  talking  picture  in  it- 
self. In  its  complete  form,  ten  reels, 
called  The  Entire  Life  and  Career 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  film  pre- 
sents the  story  of  the  most  loved 
of  American  Presidents,  beginning 
with  the  wind-swept  forest  frontier, 
proceeding  through  all  the  details 
of  Lincoln's  early  life  and  experi- 
ences, and  ending  with  his  death. 

The  five-reel  edition,  The  Private 
and  Public  Life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, begins  with  his  appearance  as 
a  leading  political  figure,  shows  the 
influence  of  his  family  and  familiar 
associates,  his  development  toward 
power,  some  of  the  most  stirring 
events  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
principal  events  in  Lincoln's  ca- 
reer as  President. 

The  three-reel  edition,  The  Pub- 
lic Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  is 
especially  adapted  for  presentation 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  class- 
room period.  It  includes  just  those 
events  in  the  life  of  Lincoln  that 
are  most  studied  in  school  —  the 
Lincoln-Douglas    debates,    Lincoln 


and  his  Cabinet,  the  conduct  of  the 
Civil  War,  the  making  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  the 
carrying  out  of  Lincoln's  great 
ideals,  and  his  tragic  death. 

The  one-reel  edition,  Highlights 
of  Lincoln's  Career,  includes  scenes 
of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  the 
conduct  of  the  Civil  War,  and  Lin- 
coln's assassination.  The  running- 
time  of  the  reel  is  held  to  eleven 
minutes,  in  order  to  allow  time  for 
group  discussion  immediately  after 
the  screening. 

In  any  one  of  these  four  editions 
Abraham  Lincoln  has  for  its  gen- 
eral theme  all  that  we  understand 
when  we  speak  of  ' 'Americanism. " 
In  detail,  the  great  themes  of  the 
photoplay  are  love  of  country,  de- 
votion to  duty,  reverence,  respect, 
mercy,  sympathy,  and  understand- 
ing. 

The  film  is,  moreover,  emphati- 
cally non-sectional.  Nowhere  has 
there  been  a  nobler,  more  apprecia- 
tive presentation  of  the  soldiers 
both  of  the  North  and  of  the  South, 
and  especially  of  the  inspiring  fig- 
ures of  Lincoln  and  Lee.  In  show- 
ing those  great  persons  the  film  is 
deeply  moving. 

The  teacher  should  lead  pupils 
to  draw  from  the  quick  series  of 
dramatic  incidents  not  alone  the  in- 
terest of  action,  but  also  the  higher 
values  that  are  everywhere  present. 


How  did  Lincoln  gain  his  education? 

REAL  PERSONS  IN  THE  PLAY 

1.  Thomas    Lincoln    (Ten-Reel 
Edition)  : 

What  does  the  play  show 
about  the  kind  of  life  that 
Lincoln's  father  led?  About 
his  work?  His  home?  His 
neighbors?  (Lincoln's  first 
American  ancestors  were 
Puritans  who  settled  in  New 
England.  Their  descendants 
wandered  away  into  Virginia 
and  Kentucky,  and  in  the 
latter  place  Lincoln's  grand- 
father was  killed  by  an  In- 
dian. Lincoln's  father,  al- 
ways a  poor  man,  moved 
from  farm  to  farm  and  State 
to  State,  living  in  Kentucky, 
Illinois,  and  Indiana.) 

2.  Nancy  Hanks  (Ten-Reel  Edi- 
tion) : 

How  does  Lincoln's  mother 
impress  you?  (Nancy  Hanks 
was  a  descendant  of  a  Vir- 
ginia family  that  had  moved 
into  the  mountains  and  the 
forest  to  lead  a  pioneer  life. 
She  was  emotional,  religious, 


Describe  the  costume  and  the  setting. 

and  devoted  to  her  husband 
and  her  son.  The  hardships 
she  had  to  endure  brought 
about  her  death  at  an  all  too 
early  age.) 

3.  Ann  Rutledge  (Ten-Reel 
Edition)  : 

For  what  reasons  do  you  like 
Ann  Rutledge?  What  did 
she  do  for  Lincoln?  How 
did  her  death  affect  him? 
(At  the  time  of  her  death  in 
1835,  Ann  Rutledge  ivas  only 
19  and  Lincoln  26.  Ann's 
father  kept  a  tavern,  in 
which  Lincoln  had  a  room. 
She  appears  to  have  been  a 
most  attractive  and  inspir- 
ing young  woman.  Her  death 
was  caused  by  malaria,  a 
mosquito-borne  disease  es- 
pecially prevalent  in  pioneer 
times.  Read  to  the  class  Ed- 
gar Lee  Masters'  beautifid 
poem,  "Ann  Rutledge,"  in 
his  "Spoon  River  Anthol- 
ogy." Explain  the  poem  to 
the  class,  emphasizing  the 
lines,  "Out  of  me  the  for- 


giveness  of  millions  towards 
millions  and  the  beneficent 
face  of  a  nation.") 

4.  Mary    Todd     (Ten-Reel    axd 
Five-Reel  Editioxs)  : 

Tell  the  story  of  Lincoln  and 
Mary  Todd.  In  what  ways 
had  their  lives  been  unlike"? 
For  what  reasons  was  each 
drawn  to  the  other?  Why 
did  Lincoln  amuse  Mary 
Todd?  Why  did  he  arouse 
-  her  admiration?  Why  did 
Lincoln  fail  to  appear  on  the 
first  date  set  for  the  wed- 
ding? How  did  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln help  her  husband J?  What 
were  some  of  her  peculiari- 
ties? Some  of  her  good 
traits?  (Mary  Todd  was  a 
member  of  an  aristocratic 
family  that  had  produced 
two  Governors  and  several 
other  distinguished  leaders. 
She  had  gained  an  excellent 
education  in  a  fashionable 
private  school.  Her  ability 
and  practical  nature  served 
as  steadying  influences,  and 
led  Lincoln  toward  high  suc- 
cess.) 

5.  Stephen    A.    Douglas     (All 
Editions)  : 

How  did  he  differ  from  Lin- 
coln? What  did  he  think  of 
Lincoln,  as  seen  in  the  early 
part  of  the  picture?  How 
did  he  rival  Lincoln  in  more 
ways  than  one  ?  How  did  his 
policies  differ  from  Lin- 
coln 's  ?  What  were  the  Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates  ?  To 
what  did  they  lead?  (Ste- 
phen A.  Douglas,  four  years 
younger  than  Lincoln,  was 
Lincoln's   rival   in    love,   in 


local  and  in  State  politics, 
in  debate  concerning  Na- 
tional issues,  and  in  the  con- 
test for  the  Presidency. 
When  Lincoln  began  law- 
practice  in  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, Douglas  lived  there  as 
prosecuting  attorney;  when 
Lincoln  became  Congress- 
man in  1847  Douglas  became 
United  States  Senator;  in 
1860,  in  the  contest  for  the 
Presidency,  Douglas  gained 
1,375,157  votes;  Lincoln  1,- 
866,352.  Douglas  proposed 
to  let  the  people  of  a  terri- 
tory decide  whether  the  ter- 
ritory should  be  free  or  slave: 
Lincoln  said:  "A  house  di- 
vided against  itself  cannot 
stand.  I  believe  this  Govern- 
ment cannot  endure  perma- 
nently half  slave  and  half 
free.") 

6.  William  H.  Herndon  (Ten- 
Reel  Edition)  : 

What  does  Lincoln's  law 
partner  do  in  the  picture? 
What  kind  of  man  does  he 
show  himself  to  be?  How 
does  he  affect  Lincoln's  ac- 
tions and  life?  (William  H. 
Herndon  was  26  when  he 
became  the  law  partner  of 
Lincoln,  who  was  then  35. 
The  partnership  continued 
until  Lincoln's  death.  Out 
of  his  intimate  knowledge 
Herndon  wrote  "Lincoln: 
The  True  Story  of  a  Great 
Life.") 

7.  Tad  Lincoln  (Ten-Reel,  Five- 
Reel,  and  Three-Reel  Edi- 
tions) : 

How  do  the  child's  actions 
illuminate    Lincoln 's     char- 


Sow  does  tragedy  affect  interest  in  the  photoplay? 


acter?  Why  is  the  motion 
picture  strengthened  by  in- 
clusion of  Tad?  (Lincoln, 
always  fond  of  children, 
gave  deep  affection  to  his 
three  sons,  Robert,  who  at  22 
became  a  Captain  in  Grant's 
army,  and  Tad  and  Willie, 
both  of  whom  died  during 
the  darkest  days  of  the  Civil 
War,  bringing  untold  grief 
to  their  father.  Both  chil- 
dren had  played  about  the 
White  House,  and  had  been 
present  at  even  the  most 
serious  conferences.) 
8.  John  Hay  (All  Editions)  : 
How  does  Lincoln's  Private 
Secretary  impress  you  ? 
(John  Hay,  a  young  lawyer, 
became  one  of  Lincoln's  sec- 
retaries in  1861  when  he  was 
only  23.  Later  in  life  he 
served   in   many    important 


diplomatic  posts  in  many 
lands,  and  in  1898  became 
Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  negotiated  a  number 
of  great  treaties,  including 
those  that  led  to  making  the 
Panama  Canal.  He  edited 
Lincoln 's ' '  Complete  Works ' ' 
and  wrote  an  authoritative 
biography  of  the  man  with 
whom  he  had  worked  inti- 
mately.) 

General   Winpield  Scott 

(Ten-Reel  Edition)  : 

What  is  your  opinion  of  Gen- 
eral Scott  as  he  is  shown  in 
the  picture?  What  are  the 
principal  elements  of  his 
character?  How  do  his  ac- 
tions affect  the  story?  (In 
1861  General  Scott  was  75 
years  of  age.  He  directed  the 
United    States   forces    until 


November.  He  had  given 
brilliant  service  in  the  War 
of  1812,  and  in  numerous 
Indian  wars,  and  had  led 
with  great  skill  in  1847  in 
the  War  with  Mexico.  In 
1852  he  was  nominated  for 
the  Presidency.) 

10.  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
(  Ten-Reel,  Five-Reel,  and 
Three-Reel  Editions)  : 

What  does  the  picture  show 
concerning  General  Grant's 
purposes?  His  methods?  His 
personal  habits?  His  man- 
ner of  speech  ?  His  relations 
with  Lincoln?  (In  1864, 
when  General  Grant  became 
Commander  -  in  -  Chief  of 
United  States  forces,  he  was 
43.  A  graduate  of  West 
Point,  he  was  promoted  for 
his  bravery   and   skill.     In 


1854  he  resigned  from  the 
Army  and  lived  in  private 
life  until  1861,  when  he  vol- 
unteered and  became  a  Col- 
onel. He  directed  his  men 
so  forcefully  and  success- 
fully that  he  gained  rapid 
promotion.  After  his  cap- 
ture of  Vicksburg  and  his 
victory  at  Chattanooga  he 
became  Commander  -  in  - 
Chief,  and  with  relentless 
energy  conducted  a  long  se- 
ries of  battles  that  led  to  the 
capture  of  Richmond  and 
the  surrender  of  Lee's  Army. 
In  1868  and  again  in  1872 
he  was  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency. His  "Personal  Mem- 
oirs" is  a  notable  autobiog- 
raphy. Grant's  Tomb  on 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York, 
is  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
impressive  memorials.) 


How  does  this  scene  show  dramatic  suspense? 
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THE   PRESIDENT  AND   HIS   CABINET   IN   A   SCENE   FROM  1 

What  were  Lincoln's  relations  with  his  cabinet?    What 
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ikes  Director  Griffith's  pictorial  composition  effective? 
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What  were  Inncoln's  relations  with  his  cabinet?    What  mhs  Dircctor  ^^  ^^  ampo>aim  effecUve? 


What  qualities  of  Lincoln  are  dramatically  revealed? 


11. 


12. 


Edwin  M.  Stanton  (All  Edi- 
tions) : 

What  is  your  opinion  of  Sec- 
retary Stanton,  as  shown  in 
the  picture?  What  did  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  think 
of  Lincoln  ?  How  did  Lincoln 
control  the  Cabinet?  (Ed- 
win M.  Stanton,  Lincoln's 
Secretary  of  War,  had  been 
a  leading  lawyer,  and  had 
served  as  Attorney  General. 
He  was  efficient  and  capable 
but  quick  in  temper,  harsh 
and  critical  in  manner,  and 
often  antagonistic  to  Lincoln. 
Stalwart  and  honest,  he  gave 
most  valuable  services  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Civil  War.) 
General      Philip      Sheridan 


(Ten-Reel,     Five-Reel,     and 
Three-Reel  Editions)  : 

What  does  the  picture  show 
of  Sheridan's  dashing  quali- 
ties? How  did  he  turn  de- 
feat into  victory?  How  is 
suspense  made  a  part  of  his 
story?  (General  Sheridan, 
like  Grant,  was  a  graduate  of 
West  Point.  His  famous 
ride  of  20  miles  from  Win- 
chester to  Cedar  Creek, 
when  he  rallied  his  defeated 
forces,  is  one  of  the  notable 
events  of  the  Civil  War.  As 
a  cavalry  commander  he 
gave  unequalled  service. 
Read  to  the  class  Thomas 
Buchanan  Read's  stirring 
poem,  "Sheridan's  Ride.") 


13.  General  Robert  E.  Lee  (Ten- 
Reel,  Five-Reel,  and  Three- 
Reel  Editions)  : 

How  does  the  picture  make 
you  feel  toward  General  Lee  ? 
What  shows  his  kindness? 
His  earnestness?  His  devo- 
tion? His  spirit  of  religion? 
His  greatness?  (Robert  E. 
Lee,  the  most  loved  com- 
mander in  the  Civil  War, 
was  58  at  the  time  of  his  sur- 
render in  1865.  A  son  of 
"Light-Horse  Harry"  Lee 
of  Washington's  army,  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  was  a  member  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  Virginia  families.  At 
West  Point  he  gained  high 
honors,  and  he  won  distinc- 


tion and  promotion  in  the 
War  with  Mexico.  As  com- 
mander of  Confederate 
forces  he  showed  himself  a 
general  of  skill  that  has  won 
the  admiration  of  history. 
With  far  smaller  forces  than 
his  enemy  had,  Lee  was  able 
to  use  all  his  men  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  After  the 
war  he  became  the  inspiring 
President  of  what  is  now 
Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity. He  ivas  one  of  the 
ablest  and  noblest  of  Amer- 
icans.) 
14.  Abraham  Lincoln  (All  Edi- 
tions) : 

What  does  the  picture  show 
of  Lincoln's  early  life?    His 
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Does  Director  Griffith  excel  in  scenes  of  mass  action? 


How  does  this  show  exactness  of  detail? 


dress?  His  habits?  His 
strength?  His  companions? 
His  means  of  gaining  educa- 
tion? His  love  affairs?  His 
work  as  lawyer?  How  did 
Lincoln  look  during  the  de- 
bates with  Douglas?  What 
were  his  arguments?  What 
were  Lincoln's  purposes  as 
President?  How  did  he  first 
impress  his  Cabinet?  How 
did  he  show  himself  great? 
How  did  he  employ  humor- 
ous stories?  How  did  the 
conduct  of  the  Civil  War  af- 
fect him?  What  shows  his 
sympathy  and  kindness  ? 
What  events  led  to  his 
death?  What  makes  the 
closing  scenes  of  the  play 
especially  pathetic?  (Lin- 
coln was  born  in  Kentucky 
in  1809.  In  his  poverty- 
stricken  frontier  surround- 
ings ke  had  less  than  a 
year's  education  in  school. 
By    reading    and    study    he 


educated  himself.  At  19  he 
went  on  a  flatboat  to  New 
Orleans.  He  repeated  the 
journey  a  year  or  so  later. 
After  farm  work  and  split- 
ting rails,  he  became  clerk  in 
a  country  store  and  postmas- 
ter. Having  taken  part  in 
local  politics,  he  served  in 
the  State  Legislature  of  Illi- 
nois from  25  to  33.  In  1842, 
at  33,  he  married  Mary  Todd 
of  Kentucky.  In  1846,  at  37, 
he  was  elected  to  Congress. 
In  1854,  at  45,  he  took  part 
in  a  series  of  debates  with 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  making 
himself  a  national  figure  by 
upholding  national  unity.  In 
1860,  at  51,  he  was  elected 
President,  and  immediately 
was  plunged  into  the  difficul- 
ties and  perplexities  of  the 
Civil  War.  In  1862  he  issued 
the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion. In  November,  1863,  he 
delivered  his  famous  Gettys- 


burg  Oration,  which,  better 
than  anything  else,  shows  his 
high  purpose  and  noble  char- 
acter. In  1864  lie  ivas  re- 
elected for  a  second  term. 
Before  he  could  formulate 
his  plans  for  reconstruction 
after  the  war,  he  was  assas- 
sinated, April  14,  1865.) 

15.  John    Wilkes    Booth     (All 

S      Editions)  : 

Does  the  picture  present  him 

.  as  sane?     How  are  his  ac- 

tions given  great  suspense? 
(The  26-year-old  actor,  mem- 
btr  of  a  family  of  noted 
actors,  had  served  in  the 
Confederate  forces.  Embit- 
tered by  the  war,  he  led  a 
few  others  into  the  conspir- 
acy that  brought  about  the 
death  of  Lincoln.  In  spite 
of  having  broken  his  leg 
when  he  leaped  to  the  stage, 
he  avoided  capture  for  12 
days.  He  was  discovered  in 
hiding  and  shot  while  refus- 
ing to  yield.) 


DISCUSSION  OF  DRAMATIC 
EFFECTS   (All  Editions) 

1.  Which  scenes  do  most  to  lead 
one  into  knowledge  of  Lin- 
coln's heart"? 

2.  What  dramatic  effects  do  most 
to  reveal  Lincoln 's  characteris- 
tics? 

3.  What  parts  of  the  photoplay 
do  most  to  arouse  one's  emo- 
tions? 

4.  In  how  many  different  parts 
of  the  photoplay  did  you  notice 
strong  suspense? 

5.  Which  moments  of  climax  are 
most  powerful  ? 

6.  What  character  contrasts  aid 
in  producing  dramatic  values? 

7.  In  what  parts  of  the  film  are 
group  scenes  used  most  effect- 
ively? 

8.  Which  close-ups  produce  mos" 
pleasing  effects?  Most  disagree- 
able? 

9.  Which  scenes  are  most  in  ac- 
cord with  historic  fact? 

10.    What  places  are  presented  with 
great  regard  for  accuracy? 


What  emotions  do  the  faces  express? 


"With  malice  toward  none, 

11.  What  sound  effects  are  most 
appropriate  and  most  con- 
vincing ? 

12.  How  does  the  film  show  Lin- 
coln's steady  development  in 
personality  and  power? 

13.  Which  historic  persons  are  pre- 
sented most  convincingly? 

14.  Which  sets  evidently  called  for 
the  greatest  care  in  prepara- 
tion? 

15.  What  great  admirations  does 
the  film  arouse? 

16.  With  what  emotions  did  the 
play  leave  you  ? 

All   Editions   Except   the   One- 
Reel: 

17.  How  does  song  aid  dramatic 
effect? 

18.  What  effects  are  produced  by 


with  charity  for  all." 

the  inclusion  of  child  charac- 
ters? 


19. 


20. 


Ten-Reel  Edition: 
How  do  the  quick  flashes  that 
precede  and  end  the  film  add 
to  the  dramatic  effects  ? 
In  what  parts  of  the  story  are 
comic  scenes  brought  in  as  re- 
lief? 


SENTENCES  WORTHY  OF 
COMMENT 

In  what  circumstances  are  the 
following  sentences  spoken  in  the 
film?  Explain  the  sentences  in 
full,  with  all  their  implications. 

All  Editions  : 
1.    "A  lot  of  people  think  a  man 
named  Abraham  Lincoln  is  go- 
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ing  further    than    Mr.    Doug- 
las." 

2.  "A  house  divided  against  it- 
self must  fall." 

3.  "With  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all,  with  firm- 
ness in  the  right  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right,  we  shall 
bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds 
and  cherish  peace." 
1 '  Government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth. ' ' 

Ten-Reel  Edition  : 
' ' '  Shucks ! '  He  '11  never  amount 
to  nothin',  nohow." 
"Homely  as  a  mud  fence." 
"Smartest      man      in       New 
Salem. ' ' 

8.  "You've  been  a  Captain  in  the 
Indian  war ;  in  the  legislature  ; 
a  politician,  stump  -  speaker, 
and  surveyor." 

Ten-Reel  and  Five-Reel 
Editions  : 

9.  "  That  woman  scares  me ;  she 's 


4. 


even  got  the  ridiculous  idea 
that  I  could  get  to  be  Presi- 
dent. ' ' 

10.  "I  really  think,  after  all,  you 
need  me." 

Ten-Reel,  Five-Reel,  and  Three- 
Reel  Editions: 

11.  "Young  man,  I'm  going  to 
pardon  you;  go  back  and  do 
your  duty." 

12.  "They'll  need  their  horses  for 
the  spring  plowing. ' ' 

WORD  STUDY 

Explain  as  many  of  the  follow- 
ing expressions  as  you  can.  Indi- 
cate their  relation  to  the  story  told 
by  the  motion  picture. 

1.  "He's  the  best  rail-splitter  in 
the  country." 

2.  "He  ran  for  the  Legislature. ' ' 

3.  "You've      been      a      stump- 
speaker.  ' ' 

4.  "A  brilliant,  cultured  gentle- 
man." 


With  what  care  was  this  scene  made? 
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5.  "I  will  not  throw  mud." 

6.  "The  situation  is  ominous." 

7.  "I  will  shoulder  all  responsi- 
bilities. ' ' 

8.  "There  are  600,000  Copper- 
heads in  the  North." 

9.  "The  right  wing  is  in  full  re- 
treat." 

10.    "Rest   assured,    there   will   be 
no  interference,  no  intrusion. ' ' 

LINCOLN  COLLECTIONS 

1.  Make  a  list  of  counties,  towns, 
and  cities  in  the  United  States, 
named  after  Abraham  Lincoln. 
(See  any  large  dictionary.) 

2.  Exhibit  Postage  Stamps  made 
in  memory  of  Lincoln.  (See 
certain  issues  of  2c,  3c,  4c,  5c, 
and  6c  stamps  and  the  present 
16c  stamp.) 

3.  Prepare  a  paragraph  concern- 
ing the  Lincoln  Tunnel.  (The 
Midtown  Tunnel,  8,000  feet 
long,  from  New  York  to  Wee- 
hawken,  N.  J.) 

4.  Present  a  series  of  pictures  of 
Lincoln,  including  pictures  of 
statues  of  Lincoln. 

5.  Make  a  list  of  things  and  busi- 
nesses to  which  the  name  "Lin- 
coln" has  been  applied.  (See 
a  telephone  or  business  direc- 
tory.) 

6.  Make  a  map  showing  the  Lin- 
coln Highway.  (An  automobile 
road  from  Neiv  York  to  San 
Francisco.) 

7.  Exhibit  pictures  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

8  Draw  a  map  showing  the  loca- 
tion of  Mount  Lincoln.  (In 
the  Rocky  Mountains  near 
Leadville,     Colorado;-    14,297 


feel  high.) 


9.  Exhibit  pictures  of  Lincoln's 
early  homes. 
10.  Show  a  five-dollar  bill  with  a 
picture  of  Lincoln  and  another 
with  a  picture  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial.  Do  any  coins  show 
Lincoln's  portrait? 
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